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PREFACE. 


T a Time when ſuch bold and open At- 
A tempts are made againſt all Reveal d 
Religion, I think no Man ought to be 

blam'd for his well-meant Endeavours to 
defend our common Chriſtianity ; and if the 
Reader will be ſo candid as to believe that my 
appearing in the preſent Controverſy proceeds 
from an honeſt Zeal for what I take to be the 
Cauſe of God and true undefil d Religion, I 

hall not be ſollicitous to make 7 any other Apo- 

%. 

Tue Book to which this is an Au ſis ver is 
generally own'd to be written with great Art, 

3 and in a manner very proper to make an Im- 
"” prefſion on thoſe that will not give themſelues 
bo trouble of cloſe Thinking, which muſt be 


Readers. It has a fair Semblance of Modera- 
ion and Love to Mankind. The Author pro- 
14 feſſes a great Regard and Veneration for the 


World, and for the Intereſts of Virtue and Ma- 
rality, of which he ſpeaks in very high Terms. 


happy, and to deliver Men from the moſt for- 


* 


own'd to be the Character of the Cenerality of 


Deity, and a Concern for his Honour in the 


He propoſes a Way to make the World cal and 


muable Evils, a ode Prieſtcraft, and 
A 3 Her- 


1 FN f 
Perſecution, and from thoſe vain Terror gc 
which they are ſo apt to perplex and tormey; 
themſelves. It is under ſuch fpecious 7 Te: 
fences as theſe, that he carries on his Hefe, 
of deſtroying ail reveal'd Religion, and int irc! 
# bow rin? the Authority of the Scriptures.” Ty 
His Wark is indeed ſufficiently confus'd ; be 
has obſerv'd little Order or Method in it 
be frequently repeats the ſame Things ; and. 
is probable he judg d this Way of Writ: 
wou'd beſt anſwer his Deſign; ; but it has mad: 
it adifficult Thing to give a full Anſwer to hs 
Book. When I firſt attempred making Animas 
 perſaons upon it, I intended to follow the Air 
thor exactly, and to make diſtinct Rema 
on each C Chapter, according to the Or 7 . 
which they. are plac din his Book ; but after 
had made fome Progreſs this Way, I fond is 
engag d me in 0 many Repetitions, and ren. 
der d the Work ſo irregular, that I was ob 
o alter my Method, and have now caſt thi. 
Anſwer into two Part g, in which I haue en- 
aeavourd to bring logether, under bre: 4 
Heads, the ſeveral Things ſcatter d in di. 
rent Parts of his Book. © = 
In the firſt Part, Te onſider the Acconn! this =_ 
Author gives of the Lawo of Nature, and the 
Scheme of Religion he wou' d introduce, and | 
which he repreſents as ſo beautiful and char 
ing, and highly beneficiat to Mankind, with 1 
Viet to fhew that all external Revelation is 
 perfe@&ly needleſs and uſeleſs. I endeavour 10 
ay aßen the Inconſ! ſtencies of his Scheme ; 
that zt 35 Jar from aeſer ving the magnificent 
bee 4 


FRET ACE -.- Vil 
Fpithets he himſelf ſo liberally veſtows upon 
it; that it is of pernicious Conſequence to the 
Intereſts, even of natural Religion, taken in 
'ts juſt Extent, for which yet he profeſſes [6 
great a Leal, and to the Canſeof Virtue inthe 
4 World ; and that the Adi antages he propoſes 
A may ve much better obtain d by the Alliſtauce 
2 of external Revelation than without it. 
The ſecond Part is more particularly de- 
nd to obwiate the Objettions this Writer 
has advanc d againſt the Revelation contarrd 
in the ſacred W ritings of the Old and New 
Teſtament. He has not only attempied to 
 mwoalidate the Proofs and Evidence son which 
the Authority of that Revelation is founded, 
and to ſhew that they are uncertain and not to 
be eee, on, but has hrs avoured to draw 
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70 . Fe to Wrong e of 
God and of their Duty; and to this End he 
has, with great Art and Diligence, and with 
441 ual Malice ral together, whatever he 
thought might be proper to expoſe the holy 
Scriptures. Thaveendeavourd fairly to con- 
fider what he offers, to ob viate his Oëfections, 
aud detett his Miſrepreſentations. 1 85 
Several good Anſwers have been already 
publiſiid; but I had drawn up the Subſtance of 
theſe Remarks before Tread any of them, except 
: Mr. Foſter's ingenious Performance ; but his 
Mer bod is ſodifferent from mine, and take ſo 
4 much 
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viii PREFACE 
much larger a Compaſs than he has done, that 
the View of his Book did not hinder me fron 
going on with my Deſign. I 1hitk it of 1 
great Importance to the World to inform thou; 
why this was not publ, fd ſooner ; if I had 
feen any that had conſider d the Author's Ho! 
{6 fully as I have done, this wou'd not nyo 
been: publifh'd at all. The Extent of the _ 
Sign 1 had fi form d has render d this Anſwer mc 
larger than I con d have wiſt'd. Derhops i it 
May be tt 9 t that ] have imſiſted on a mn; 
particular Confutation of fome Things in the 
Aulfhar Roak than they really deferi d, and 1 
.: Con jeſs this 7S 77 OWN Opinion. But as The 
Frequently obſer/d,t bat Cle ctions that [te 
"tome: very {1 Fj and 4unworthy of Notice ba e. 
appear'd to others in a very different Lie t, 
1 thought it wor'd be wrong to paſs them by ; 
and probably in that Caſe it m right ba: 'e been 
pretended, that they were left wnanſ Der d jor 
anot | ber Reaſc on thantheir Weakneſs : tho afte; 
ah { have omitted ſeveral Things that Thad 
repar d, and have conſiderably abride dot her“ 
for fear of being tos tedious. Not 70 trouble 
the Reader With any more Fixcuſes or Aps 
ages, I hall only ad vertife him that, mth: 
Jer owing Anſwer, I have all along quoted! 


bY. ve Author s Book, ac cording 10% the firſt H. f 

ion in Quarto, 8 1 3 ; 

8 „B. In this Edition, Jr the on C te Convenience dF wy 
1 the Reader, bs: efides the References to the Quarto if 
| dition of Chrif;anity as old, Sc. which ſtand as pb 
1 cy did before, there are added References ai] = 
along at the Bottom of the Page to the Octavo ; 


Nye Wn of that Book; this being much better 
known than that in Quarto. H E 
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FEINTRODUCTION. 
| s an Introduction to the following Anſwer, 


I ſhall lay together tome Obſervations on 
the Author's Spirit and Deſign and Man- 
ner of treating the Subject he has undertaken, and + 
ſha!l at the ſame time endeavour to ſet before the 
Reader a general View of the preſent Controverſy. 
This Writer tells us, that he has choſen to debate 
rin a way of Dialogue; this being eſteem'd by the 
22 the moſt pr oper as well as the moſt prudent 
Vay of exÞofing prevailing Abſurdilies, I fall not 
* fault with this; every Man has a Right to chuſe 
tat Way of Writing which he thinks propereſt to 
ayer the End, and which he apprehends himſelf , 
belt quallfied for. And I own this is a very good © 
way of Writing where the Debate is manag'd fairly 
and impartially, where the Dialogiſts ſtrictly preſerve 
} their Characters, and the Arguments of the ſeveral. 
| Lites are juſtly repreſented in their full Force; ſo 
\itis in Cicero's Dialogues, which this Writer men- 
lions and pretends to imitate. But where theſe Rules 
due not obſerv'd, no way of Writing is more fal- 
2 \ lacious, or fitter to betray the Cauſe of Truth. Be- 
due a Man may make his Adverſarics, thoſe whom 
I i has a mind to expoſe, talk as he pleaſes, and 
I may eaſily ſtate the Arguments he thinks proper 
Ido put into their Mouths in ſuch a Manner, that 
©} ſhall find it no difficult matter to anſwer them. 
V a Wwe 
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We need go no further for an Inſtance of this, 
than our Author's Way of managing the Subject 
he has undertaken, I don't remember one Argu- 

ment in behalf of Revelation clearly ſtated and repre- 
ſented in its proper Force, in his whole Book, And 
tho? he ſometimes puts ſomething that looks like 
Argument into the mouth of his pretended Chri- 
ſtian Dialogiſt B. he does it in ſuch a manner that 
it is manifeſt he only introduces him as a Chriſtian 
the more effectually to betray and expoſe the Cauſe | 
of Chriſtianity, He makes him often talk in a man- 
ner little agreeable to the Character of a Chriſtian, | 
and puts ſome of the bittereſt Paragraphs in his MW 
- , whole Book into his mouth, I do not complain of 
$ this merely as a manifeſt Breach of Decorum, or of | 
the Rules to be obſerv*d in all Writings of this kind, | 
burt as a great want of Candor, and as wilful Miſ. 
repreſentation. „„ 
As little can I reconcile it to that Sincerity and 
Candor that becomes a fair Writer and an impartial | 
Igaquirer after Truth, that at the ſame time that this | 
Gentleman uſes his utmoſt Endeavours to ſhew that | 
there never was or cou'd be any external divine Re. 
velation, and that all Pretences of this kind have 
been owing to. Superſtition, Enthuſiaſm, or Im- 
poſture, he yet frequently profeſſes a-great Regard | 
for Chriſtianity, He pretends to believe that Chri- 
ſtianity is the external, as natural Religion is the inter- 
5 nua Revelation of the ſame unchangeable Will of Goa; | 
and that ey differ only in the manner of being con- 
 municated, p. 3. Where he ſpeaks as if he believ'd 
Chriſtianity to be a real external divine Revelation. 
And he propoſes greatly to advance the Honour of en- 
ternal, Revelation, by ſhewing the perfect Agreement 
between that and internal Revelation, p. 8. He de- 
clares that he. intirely agrees with Bp. Chandler, 
That Chriſtianity it ſelf ſtript of the Additions F 
that Policy, Miſtakes, and the Circumſtances of - 
mar. 5 e NY: e Time 
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6 Time have made to it, is a moſt holy Religion. 
« And that true Chriſtianity is ſo far from being in- 
4 defenſible, that ĩt carries its own Evidences with it; 


or in other Words, all its Doctrines plainly ſpeak 


« themſelves to be the Will of an infinitely wiſe and 

good God, Sc. p. 422, 423.” One wou'd be 
apt to chink from ſuch Paſſages as theſe, that this 
Author heartily believes the divine Author r.ty of the 
Goſpel, and only rejects the corrupt Additions that 
have been made to, it in After-Ages; but he that 
ſhow'd judge this to be his Sentiment, wou'd form 
a very wrong Notion of his Deſign. By Chriſtia- 


nity which he here ſo highly commend, he docs 


not mean what every body elle means by it, the 
whole of that Revelation that was publiſh'd by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles in the Name of God, but purely 
and ſimply what he elſewhere calls the Religion of 


Nature. And in this Senſe he tells us, that“ true 


« Chriſtianity is not a Religion of yeſterday, but 
« what God at the Beginning dictated and ſtill con- 
« tinues to dictate to all Men, Chriſtians as well as 
« Others, and that it is as Old and as Extenſive as 
« human Nature, &c. p. 4, 8.“ Thus, this Gen- 
tleman has found out an Expedient for intitling him- 
ſelf and his Friends to the Character of true Chri- 


ſtians, at the ſame time that they endtavour to ſub- 


vert the Authority of the Chriſtian Revelation. And 
at this rate Julian and Porphyry might have gall'd 
themſelves true Chriſtians, hilt they blaſphem'd 
Feſus as an Impoſtor, and rejected his Religion as 
4 heat. 

It is wich the ſame Spirit of Candor that our Au- 
thor declares his Apprehenſions, that for ſo laudable 
an Attempt as reconciling Reaſon and Revelation, 


which have been ſo long jet at variance, he. ſhouwd 


Je cenſamd as 4 FreesThinkerz but that he is far 
from being aſbam'd of that T; itle, however invidious 


a may ſcem; Ace we may as well ſuppoſe a Man can 
4 2 reaſon.” 
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reaſon without thinking at all, as reaſon without 


thinking freely, He adds, that the irreconcilable 


Enemies of Reaſon, ſeeing it too groſs in this Rea- 
ſoning Age to attack Reaſon openly, do it covertly un- 
der the Name of Free-thinking, p. 180. For my 
Part, I ſhall never be one of thoſe that ſhall cen- 
ſure this Author and thoſe of his Way as Free- 


thinkers, I know no People in the World that have 


a leſs Pretence to this Character taken in the juſt and 
laudable Senſe than they. No where do] ſee greater 
Marks of Bigotry and Prejudice, For what greater 
Proof of Prejudice can there be, than to reject that 
Evidence for Facts when brought in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, which they themſelves wow'd think ſuffici- 
ent in any other Caſe and to admit thoſe Objections 


when brought againit the Scriptures, which they 
wou*d reject and deſpiſe, if brought againſt any other 
Book in The World? It is well known that ſome of 
our : moſt celebrated modern F ree-thinkers, have 
taken no ſmall pans to ſhew that there is no ſuch 


Thing as human Liberty, or Free-Agency, which 
is to leave no room for thinking or acting freely at 
all. There are others, who ſeem to have no other 

_ Notion of thinking freely, than thinking looſely and 


tuperficialiyz a profane Jeſt paſſes for an Anſwer 


to a ſolid Argument, and it is thought a ſufficient 
Reaſon. for rejecting an Opinion, that it is an old 
f Opinion, that their Fathers held it, and the Prieſts 
teach. it. This ſtrange Bigotry to Novelty, and Af- 


fectation of thinking out of the common Way, is 


no leſs prejudicial to > ſound Reaſon, and a juſt Diſ- 


cernment of Things, than the blind Bigotry to old 


Opinions and Practices, which has ſo often been 2 
hindrance to a fair ſearch after Truth. In oppoſi- 
tion to both theſe, a juſt and generous Liberty of 


Thought carries a Man to judge equally, calmly, 
and impartially, and to conſider and weigh the E- 
vidence with a Mind open to Conviction, and free 

| from, 
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from vicious Prejudices; and this is ſo far from be- 


ing an Enemy to Chriſtianity, that it is that Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind which beſt diſpoſes a Man to em- 
„ 

This Gentleman indeed thinks proper to bellow 
the genteel Epithet of the irreconcilable Enemies to 
Reaſon on the Advocates for Revelation. To ſhew 
what unreaſonable People they are, he very formally 
ſers himſelf in his 12th Chapter to prove againſt 


them that Men muſt uſe their Reaſon in Matters of 


Religion; and that Religion cannot oblige us not to be 
govern'd by Reaſon, And he there repreſents Chri- 


{tian Divines, as ſuppoſing that ſome Things in Re- 
velation are contrary to Reaſon, and yet at the ſame 


Time maintaining that they are the Will of God, 
p. 179. And again, as contending that hat only is 


to be admitted as the Will of God which is reveaPd, 


tho* ever ſo inconſiſtent with the Light of Nature, 
and the eternal Reaſon of Things; where he unfair- 
ly inſinuates that they ſuppoſe ſome Things which 
God has reveal'd to be inconſiſtent with the Light 


of Nature, and the eternal Reaſon of Things. This 


is groſs Miſrepreſentation. Arid what renders our 
Author more inexcuſable in it is, that he elſewhere 
takes upon him to affirm, that all Divines now agree, 
that there is a Law of Reaſon which God cannot d:j+ 
penſe with, and that no external Revelation can be 
true that is inconſiſtent with it, p. 189, 


Our Author gives a Specimen of what the Ad- 


vocates for Revelation may expect from him, even 


| thoſe of fem for whom he pretends the greateſt E- 


ſteem, in his Treatment of the learned Dr. Samuel 
Clark, of whom he profeſſes to be a great Admirer. 


The 14th Chapter of his Book is almoſt wholly taken 
up in examining the Doctor's Diſcourſe of the un- 
changeable Obligations of natural Religion, and the 


Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation. 
And if he had repreſented the Doctor's Arguments 


2 3 | 5 fairly, | 
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fairly, no body wou'd have bland him for endea- 
vouring to anſwer them. But I have ſcarce met 
with any thing more unfair or diſingenuous than his 
whole Management on this Occaſion. I have men- 
tion'd ſome Inſtances of it, as it lay in my way to 
vindicate ſome of the Arguments the Doctor had 
advanc'd in defence of our common Chriſtianity, 
and I cord eaſily have added more. 

I never ſaw an Author more liberal than this 
Gentleman is, in the Encomiums he beſtows upon 
his own Performance. Several of his laſt Pages 
are almoſt wholly taken up in a Panegyrick upon it, 
beſides many Paſſages throughout liis Book that 
look this way. This Work of his was, as I have 
been inform'd, the Labour of ſome Years, long 
promis'd and much boaſted of before it appear'd, 
as well as greatly extolPd ſince. But I hope it will 
appear from an impartial Conſideration of what he 
has advanc'd, that Chriſtianity has nothing to ap- 
prehend from this Adverſary more than from others 
that have gone before him in the ſame Cauſe. It 
muſt be owr.'d that he undertakes largely. He pre- 
tends to ſhew not merely that Revelation is not ne- 
ceſſary, but that it is abſolutely uſeleſs, and cannot 
poſſibly be of any Advantage at all. In this he has 
che general Senſe of Mankind againſt him. For he 
himfelf tells us, that perhaps there never was a Place 

or Time where ſome Revelation was ot believe 

184. 

4 I know theſe Gentlemen have one general Way 
of accounting for all theſe Things, and that is, by 
aſcribing them to the Artifices of the Prieſts, But 
if Mankind had not been generally ſenſible of their 
Need of an extraordinary Revelation, and the Ad- 
vantage this wou'd be of to them, if this had not 
been the Voice of Nature and Reaſon, the Pricſts 
wou'd not have had it in their power to have grafted 
ſo much upon it. As if Reaſan had not taught "hay 
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that God 1s to be worſhipped, there wouꝰd not have 
been ſo many Kinds of falſe Worſhip in the World. 
Though therefore theſe Gentlemen ſhou'd accom- 
pliſh their Deſign (which God forbid) of baniſhing 
the Chriſtian Religion from theſe Nations, I don't 
ſee but the People wou'd be ſtill as much in danger 
as ever of Prieſtcraft and Impoſture, and of being 
led aſide by falſe Revelations, and far more ſo, For 
a true divine Revelation is the beſt Security againſt 
falſly pretended ones; and if this were once remov'd, 
they wou'd be left at large to be practis'd upon by 
artful and deſigning Men. 


Indeed the Author can never prove what he un- 


dertakes, viz. that external Revelation cannot be 


of any Ule or Advantage at all, except he can main- 
tain ſuch a Sufficiency of Reaſon and Nature's Light, 
as to make all Afliſtance and Inſtruction unneceſlary. 


For if Inſtruction be 'needful, notwithſtanding the 


ſuppos'd Clearneſs of the Light of Nature, then ex- 
ternal Revelation (which is an Inſtruction from God 


additional to that natural Light) can never be prov*d 


uſcleſs. And if it wou'd be an excellent Deſign in 
any Man that has juſt Notions of Things, to endea- 
vour to reclaim and recover Mankind from Igno- 
rance and Superſtition and Vice, then on Suppoſi- 
tion that God ſhou'd for the Inſtruction of Man- 
kind, and for recovering them from the Darkneſs 
they labour'd under, ſend ſome Perſons and in an ex- 
traordinary manner guide and inſpire them, that 
they might declare to the World in his Name what 
they thus receiv'd; and if he ſhowd in an extraor- 
dinary Way interpoſe to give the moſt illuſtrious 


Atteſtations to their divine Miftion, to convince 


the World that he ſent them, there is nothing in this 
but what is worthy of God, and a ſignal Inſtance 


of his Condeſcenſion and Goodnebs and of great 
Benefit to M ankind. 


„ Our 
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Our Author is ſenſible of this, and therefore his 


Arguments tend to prove that Men need no In- 
| ſtruction of any kind; that all Men are naturally 
ſo clear-ſighted, and have ſuch a perfect Knowledge 


of the Whole of their Duty, and of cvery thing 


that is of Importance to them to know, that they 


ſtand in no need of any Inſtruction or Information 


at all; every Man is able without difficulty to form 
A right Scheme of Religion for himſelf, nor can 
theſe Things poſſibly be made clearer to any Man 
by any external Means whatſoever, than they are to 
all Men without it. A ſtrange Hypotheſis this! 
and which 1s ſo contrary to evident Fact and Ex- 


perience, and to the Obſervation of all Ages, that 
one wou'd wonder how any Man cou'd ſeriouſly un- 
dertake to prove it. It is a romantick Scheme, no 
more ſuited to Mankind than if calculated for an- 
other Order of Beings. I ſhall make no other Re- 


flection upon it at preſent than to obſerve, that this 


goodly Scheme tends to prove, that all other Books | 
written on religious or moral Subjects, the nobleſt 
Subjects in the World, and the beſt worth writing 
upon, are uſeleſs as well as the Bible, and that eve 

Man mult be left merely to himſelf, and to what 
the Author calls the pure ſimple Dictates of the Light 
of Nature, without any Inſtruction at all. And I 
think if we muſt judge from Experience, the cer- 
tain Effect of this wou'd be to introduce univerſal | 


Ignorance and Barbariſm. 


The Arguments he makes uſe of to ſupport his 
Hy potheſis are as extraordinary as the Hypotheſis 


"It 125 The Subſtance of what he offers to ſhew, . 
chat the Law of Nature is clear to all Men in its 


juſt Extent, amounts to this, that it is founded in 


che Nature and Reafon of Things, that the Princi- 


ples and Duties of that Law are in themſelves. very 


reaſonable, and ſuch as right Reaſon duly exercis'd 


muſt approve; and hg thinks this ſufficient to ſhew, 


that 
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that therefore they are plain and obvious to all Man- 
kind, and what they muſt needs know and diſcern 
of themſelves, without any external Afiftance or 
Information. This is the Courſe of his Reaſoning 
in many Parts of his Book, which depends upon 
this Principle, that whatever is in it ſelf true and 
reaſonable, founded in the Nature of Things, and 
capable of being prov*d, is for that Reaſon obvious | 
and evident to all Mankind, and they can eaſily 
find it out of themſelves, and need no Information 
about it. A Principle manifeſtly falſe, and contrary 
ro daily Obſervation and Experience, and which 
vVvou'd prove that even the moſt difficult Part of the 
Mathematicks, yea that the whole Compaſs of Truth 
is obvious and evident to all Mankind; for all Truth 
is agreeable to the Nature of Things, and, when diſ- 
cover'd and explain*d, approves it Self to right un- 
prejudic'd Reaſon. 

It is upon the ſame Principle that he proceeds, when 
he argues (as he frequently does) that it Revelation 
contains nothing but what is agreeable to Reaſon and 
tothe Nature or Relations of Things, this proves that 
that Revelation contains nothing but what we knew 
before, or might as eaſily have known without that 
Revelation as with it; and that ſince we are to judge 
by our Reaſon whether a Revelation and its Doc- 
trines be worthy of God, this ſhews that we already 

actually knew thoſe Doctrines antecedently to fuch 
Revelation, and conſequently need no Revelation to 
inform us of them or inſtruct us in them, This is 
the Strain of his Argument in many Places, And 
he aſks, when he ſums up the Argument in the Con- 
cluſion of his Book, p. 424. Are not all of my Sen- 
timents, who own that Revelation contains all things 
worthy of having God for its Author? This is very 
| odd, that thoſe that believe the Chriſtia Revelation 

in all its Poctrines and Precepts to be worthy of 

God and a true divine Revelation, muſt for that 


reaſon 
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reaſon be of his Sentiments, who thinks there nei. 
ther is nor ever was any true external divine Revela- 
tion at all, But let us hear what he adds to prove 
that they muſt be of his Sentiments. For that ſup- 
poſes (lays he) that Reaſon antecedently to Revela- 
tion can tell them what is or what is not wort 
of having God for its Author, The Meaning of 
the Argument is plainly this, that if upon Exami- 
nation we find that Revelation appears to us to, be 
worthy of God, and agreeable to Reaſon, this proves 
that we knew every thing contain'd in that Reve- 
lation before it was thus reveal*d, and that there- 
fore it was intirely uſeleſs. A poor Fallacy, which 
yet runs thro? a great part of his Book, ſince nothing 
is plainer than that many Things appear to us when 
once diſcover*d to be very juſt, and to have nothing 
_ contrary to Reaſon, which yet we ſhou'd never have 
found out of our ſelves without ſuch a Diſcovery, 
| It will be eaſily own'd, that Reaſon and common 
| Senſe is neceſſary to our judging of the Evidence of 
| Revelation, and of the Senſe of that Revelation; but 
it does not follow that becauſe Reaſon and common 
Senſe 13 neceſſary to our underſtanding and judging 
of Revelation, and of all Books whatſoever, that 
3 therefore Reaſon and common Senſe is alone and of 
i ic {elf ſufficient to find, out whatever can be at any 
tine diſcover'd to us, and that no Perſons or Wri- ?} 
| tings can ever inform us of any thing but what we 
| knew or might as eaſily have known of our ſelves 
| before. Suppoſe a Man ſhou'd take it into his : 
head to affirm, that Sir [anc Newton had diſco- 
[ ver'd nothing in his Writings, but what all the 
1 World knew before; and ſhou'd prove it thus: all 
| thoſe muſt be of my Sentiments in this matter, who 
| maintain that his Writings contain nothing but what 
is agreeable to Reaſon, and founded in the Nature 
[ of Things; for: this ſuppoſes that every Man's own 
| Reaſon antecedently to his Writings was uote] 
= will 
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with theſe Things, and cou'd eaſily have found 
them out without his Information. The Argument 
is ridiculous, and yet it is exactly parallel to the Rea- 


ſoning this Gentleman frequently makes uſe of, in 


order to ſhew that an external Revelation 1s uſcleſs, 
and can inform Mankind of nothing but what they 
actually knew, or might as eaſily have known be- 
fore. 


It is in the ſame 0 POR this Author frequently 


argues, from what human Underſtanding, ablolutely 


ſpeaking, is capable of knowing, to what all Men 


actually do know, and from what right Reaſon, 
when duly exercis'd and improv'd to the utmoſt, is 
capable of diſcerning, to what is obvious to common 
| Reaſon in the preſent State of Mankind. He often 
talks of the Law of Nature's being internally reveal'd, 
in order to ſhew that any external Revelation is abſo- 
lately uſeleſs. He carries it ſo far as to affirm, that 


God cou'd not more fully make known his Will to all 


intelligent Beings than he has done. this way; no, 
though he had miraculouſly convey'd to all Men the 
ſame Ideas, p. 19, 27. And yet, at other times, 
when he comes to explain himſelf, the Meaning of 
all theſe magnificent Expreſſions is no more than 
this, chat God has made Men capable of knowing 
the Law of Nature, or has given them Faculties 
which, if duly improv'd, are capable of diſcerning 
that Law. And if every thing muſt be ſaid to be 


internally reveal'd to every Man which, abſolutely 
ſpeaking, he is capable of knowing, then it muſt be 


ſaid that the whole Compaſs of Arts and Sciences is 


internally reveal*d to every Man, and fo are number- 
leſs Things which now we do not know, but which 


we have a Capacity of knowing ; the Longitude 1s 
actually diſcover'd, or whenever it 1s found out, 
it may be eaſily prov'd, according to this way of 


arguing, that it was WOE reveal'd or diſcover d 
Theſe 


'ong before, 
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Theſe kind of Reafonings which run thro' the 


Author's Book, and which lie at the Foundation of 
all that he offers ro ſhew, that an external Revelation 


is abſolutely needleſs and uſeleſs, may perhaps ap- 
pear too trifling to deſerve a diſtin&t Anſwer, but 


when we conſider the End they are deſign'd to ſerye, 


then theſe Trifles become ferious, and require to be 
anſwer'd, or at leaſt expos*d, It is indeed a tedious 
Employment for an Anſwerer to go thro' a detail 


of ſuch Reaſonings and Inſtances, but it ought to 


reconcile him to it, that it may be of ſervice to the 
World to enter on a particular Examination of Ar- 
guments, which however trifling in themſelves, ma 

yet do miſchief, efpecially when plauſibly propos'd 
in a general way, as they uſually are by this Writer, 


who has the Art to ſet off very weak Reaſonings, 


and give them a plauſible Turn and an Air of Pro- 
bability *rill they be cloſely examin'd. Se 
I think it deferves to be remark'd, that this Au- 


thor himſelf, more than once ſuppoſes, that it wou'd 
be worthy of God to ſend ſom: Perſons to reclaim 
Mankind to the Practice and Obſervation of the 


Law of Nature; now if becauſe Men have unde- 
niably fallen from the Law of Nature in their Prac- 


tice, therefore it might be worthy of God to ſend ? 


Perſons to recover them to the Obſervation of that 
Law, then ſuppoſing Men to have fallen from the 


SOR" EN ks * 
Knowledge of that Law, in ſome of its important 
Branches and Principles, it may be worthy of God 


to ſend ſome Perſons to recover Men to the right 
Knowledge of that Law; and ſuppoſing there are 
ſome Things the Knowledge of which wou'd be of 
conſiderable Importance to our Happineſs, and to 


promote the Practice of Righteouſneſs, which either 
cou'd not be known at all, or not with a ſatisfying 
Certainty, without an extraordinary Revelation, it 


may be worthy of God to commiſſion ſome Peifons 
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it wou'd be proper to give them ſufficient Cre- 
dentials to convince the World of their divine 
Miſſion. _ 

In order therfore to prove that there can be no 
Place, or Uſe for any cxtraordinary Revelation, 
either it muſt be ſaid, that the Bulk of Mankind 
are not in a State of Darkneſs and Corruption, tho? 
this is undeniable Fact; or that tho' they be, it is 


not poſſible for God, or not worthy of him to com- 
municate his Will in an extraordinary Way to 
Mankind, for recovering them from that State of 


deplorable Ignorance and Corruption , or that, ſup- 
poling him to communicate his Will by extraordi- 
nary Revelation, he has no Way of giving a ſuf- 


ficient Proof and Evidence to convince Mankind 
that he has given ſuch a Revelation, The Author 
attempts, by turns, to prove each of theſe; tho? in 


each of them he has both the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and the common Senſe of Mankind againſt him. 


If we proceed from his Reaſonings againſt Reve- 


lation in general, and take a brief View of thoſe he 


has advanc'd againſt the Revelation contain'd in the 


holy Scriptures, they will not appear to be more juſt 
T 

If God gives any extraordinary Revelation at 
all to Mankind, the moſt eaſy and familiar Way, 


and the beſt accommodated to the Condition of 


Mankind, ſeems to be this, that he ſhou'd ſpeak to 


us by Men like ourſelves. It cannot reaſonably be 


denied, that God may have many Ways of com- 


municating a certain Knowledge of Things to par- 


ticular Perſons to be by them communicated to 


others. And it is as evident that thoſe Perſons that 


are thus extraordinarily ſent and inſpir'd of God, 
may communicate to others what they themſelves 
thus receive from God, as it is that one Man may 
communicate his own Sentiments and Ideas of 


Things to others by Speech and Language. 
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the Revelation itſelf, or the Syſtem of Laws ang 
Doctrines might be communicated by word of 
Mouth to the Perſons that liv'd in the Age when it 
was firſt given, then it was alſo capable of being 
committed to Writing, together with an Account 
of the illuſtrious Facts whereby it was originally at- 
teſted and confirm'd; and thoſe Writings might be 
tranſmitted with ſuch a Meaſure of Evidence as is 
ſufficient to convince any reaſonable Man, that they 


are the genuine Writings, and that they come to 


us without any fuch material Corruption or Altera- 
tion as might deſtroy. the Uſe of that Revelation. 
This is as evident, as it is that human Laws and 
Records, and the moral Inſtructions of wiſe and 
good Men, Philoſophers and Law-givers, may be 
ſo tranſmitted. for the Inſtruction and Information 
of Poſterity; and he that ſhou'd deny this, wou'd 


but expoſe himſelf to the reaſonable Part of Man- 


kind, by carrying his Sceptieiſm to a ridiculous de- 


greater Evidence for the ſafe Franſmiſſiqn of the 
facred Writings to us, than of any other. Books in 

Now what Method docs the Author take to in- 
validate this, and ſhew that the Scripture- Revelation 


cannot be depended on? In order to prove that the 


Scripture is uncertain and not to be depended on, 


he has a long Harangue in his 13th Chapter, about 
the Uncertainty of Words and the various Mean- 
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ings they are capable of. And what he offers on | 


this Suhject, if it proves any thin g. tends to prove, 


that no Man can be certain of the Meaning of any | 
Book, or of any Language whatſoever; and that 


Words and Language are of no uſe at all for com- 
municating Knowledge, yea, that they rather tend 


to miſlead Perſons from attending to the Nature of 


the Things themſelves; for he all along thinks pro- 


per to oppoſe Words to Things; that nee |; 
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thoſe that ſeek to improve their Knowledge by 
reading Books, by Converſation, Ic. are for being 
govern'd (to uſe the Author's Expreſſions) not by 
Things, but by Words; and thoſe only are govern'd 
by Things that have no Books or Inſtructions at all 
to miſlead them, which is the happy Condition of 
the barbarous Savages, Thus in his Zeal to render 
the Scriptures uſelets, he produces Arguments which 
tend to prove that all Writings whatloever are uſe. 
leſs too, What a ſtrange Prejudice againſt Chri- 
ſtianity is this, as if provided this were but baniſh'd, 
theſe Gentlemen cou'd be content that all Learning 
and Knowledge were baniſh'd along with it! 
It is owing to the ſame ſtrong Prejudice againſt 
the Goſpel- Revelation, that in order to invalidate 
the Evidence whereby this Revelation it ſelf, with an 
Account of the principal Facts whereby it was ori- 
ginally atteſted, is tranſmitted to us, he advances 
Maxims which tend to ſhew that it is impoſſible 
for us to be ſure of any thing that we our ſelves did 
not ſee, or which we are not able to demonſtrate 
by Arguments drawn from the Nature of the Thing; 
that no Writing or Record can be depended on, 
that has paſs'd through the Hands of fallible and 
peccable Men, that is, that no Record at all can be 
depended on, ſince all Mankind muſt be own'd to 
be both fallible and peccable: that wi cannot believe 
the Teſtimony of any Man in any Cate whatſoever, 
except we be ſure that he is abſolutely rais'd above 
all the Frailties of human Nature, and incapable 
| during the whole Courſe of his Life of ever utter- 


ing a Falſhood, or ever doing a wrong thing on any 
L Y Occaſion. Thus from an earneſt Deſire to deſtroy 
dhe Credit of the Facts, by which the Chriſtian Re- 
4 Y velation ſtands confirm'd, and of the Conveyance 
of whereby that Revelation is tranſmitted to us, he de- 
» ſtroys the Credit of all Teſtimony and all moral Evi- 


iy dence, And I think it is a conſiderable Preſumption 


ot 
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of the Strength of the Scripture-Evidence, that theſe 


Gentlemen cannot prove that it is not to be beliey'q 


by any Arguments, but what wou*d equally prove 
that no Teſtimony at all is to be believ'd. The 
Man that wou'd pretend to argue thus in any other 
Caſe wou'd not be endur'd; and if theſe Maxims 


were put in practice, they wou'd ſoon produce the 


utmoſt Confuſion in human Affairs, and diſſolve 


all Faith and Credit among Men, without which 


Society cannot ſubſiſt. 


Io the clear and poſitive Proofs that are produc'd 
for the Facts by which the Goſpel ſtands atteſted 
and confirm'd, he oppoſes only Suſpicions of Fraud; 
and being not able to confront it with any Counter- 
Evidence, he ſuppoſes that there was ſome formerly, 


blit that it is loſt. Thus he ſaith, p. 300. That 
all the Hiſtorical Evidence is loft but of one Side only, 


And this is a Way of Talking that has been often 


uſed by the Gentlemen of that Way, But it is per- 


fectly wild and unreaſonable. At this rate it is im- 


offible ever to be convinc'd of the Truth of any 
Facts done in paſt Ages. For ſtill it may be ſaid, 
How do we know but that there was Evidence on 


the other ſide, but it is loſt? And if ſuch Things 
may be precariouſly ſuppos*d without the leaſt Proof, 
there will be no End of Suſpicions. But what kind 


of Evidence is it that they ſuppoſe was loſt, or 


what was that Evidence to prove? Was it that there 


was no ſuch Perſon as Jeſus? this is not ſo much as 


pretended, Or was it that hc wrought no Miracles? 
neither was this pretended by thoſe that had the 


beſt Opportunities to know, the firſt and eldeſt Ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity. They cou'd not deny (as ap- 


pears from ſeveral Teſtimonies of theirs ſtill extant) 
that he perform*d ſome wonderful Works, but en- 
deavour'd to aſcribe them to his Skill in magical 


Arts, Or was it to prove that he was not crucified ? 


but this is fo far from being denied, that the Ene- 
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mies of the Goſpel have all along reproach*d Chri- 


ſlians with the infamous Death "of the Author of 


their Religion: Or was this Evidence that is ſup- 

05d to be -loſt, to prove that Jeſus did not riſe again? 
We have ſtill remaining an Account of what the firſt 
Enemies of Chriſtianity ſaid on this Head, They 
pretended, that his Diſciples feign'd his Reſurrec- 
tion, and ſtole away his Body whilſt the Soldiers 
that were to guard it were aſleep: And if they were 
alleep, how did they know the Diſciples ſtole him? 
But in oppoſition to this, we have the poſitive Evi- 
dence of the Diſciples themſelves, who taw and con- 
vers'd with him after he roſe from the Dead, and 
confirm'd their Teſtimony with their Blood. And 
it 18 evident | in fact, that their Teſtimony was ſo cir- 
cumſtanc'd, and ſupported with ſuch Evidence; that 
it was immediately receiv*d by thouſands in the very 
Age in which the Fact was done, and on the Credit 
of it, vaſt Numbers all over the World, borh of 
Jews and Gentiles, believ'd in a Saviour that had 
been crucified, and ſubmitted to a Religion that had 
no worldly Advantages to recommend it; and which 
was abſolutely contrary to all their inveterate Prejus 
dices, their corrupt Appetites and Paſſions, and their 
worldly Intereſts; which can ſcarce be ſuppos'd, if 
there had been then any Evidence to prove that the 


firſt Publiſhers of Chriſtianity were Cheats and Im- 


poſtors, and that the Facts they appeaPd to were 
falſe, and publickly known to be ſo. Celſus indeed 
pretends, in a Paſſage cited by Origen, that he cou'd 


produce truer things concerning Jeſus than what 
were written of him by his own "Diſciples, but that 


he willingly paſs'd them by; ſec Origen contra Celſ. 
lib. 2.Þ.67. Edit. Cantab. But we may be ſure he 
paſs*d them by for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he 


was ſenſible they were deſtitute of all Proof. And 


if there was no Counter-evidence agai:ilt the Facts 


of the Goſpel in Celſus's Time, which was in the 
* b 8 ſecond 
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of the Strength of the Scripture-Evidence, that theſe 
Gentlemen cannot prove that it is not to be believ'd 
by any Arguments, but what wou'd equally prove 
that no Teſtimony at all is to be believ'd. The 
Man that wou'd pretend to argue thus in any other 
Caſe wou'd not be endur'd; and if theſe Maxims 
were put in practice, they wou'd ſoon produce the 
utmoſt Confuſion in human Affairs, and diſſolve 


all Faith and Credit among Men, without which 


Society cannot ſubſiſt. 

To the clear and poſitive Proofs that are produc'd 
for the Facts by which the Goſpel ſtands atteſted 
and confirm'd, he oppoſes only Suſpicions of Fraud 
and being not able to confront it with any Counter - 


Evidence, he ſuppoſes that there was ſome formerly, 
_ but that it is Joſt, Thus he ſaith, p. 300. That 
all the Hiſtorical Evidence is loft but of one Side only, 
And this is a Way of Talking that has been Often 


uſed by the Gentlemen of that Way, But it is per- 
fectly wild and unreaſonable. At this rate it is im- 
poſſible ever to be convinc'd of the Truth of any 


* 


Facts done in paſt Ages. For till it may be faid, 


Hew do we know but that there was Evidence on 
the other fide, but it is loſt? And if ſuch Things 
may be precariouſly ſuppos'd without the leait Proof, 
there will be no End of Suſpicions, But what kind 
of Evidence is it that they ſuppoſe was loſt, or 


what was that Evidence to prove? Was it that there 
_ was no ſuch Perſon as Jeſus? this is not ſo much as 
pretended. Or was it that hc wrought no Miracles? 
neither was this pretended by thoſe that had the 
beſt Opportunities to know, the firſt and eldeſt Ene- 


mics of Chriſtianity. They cou'd not deny (as ap- 


pears from ſeveral Peſtimonies of theirs ſtill extant) 
that he perform?*d ſome wonderful Works, but en- 


deavour'd to aſcribe them to his Skill in magical 
Arts, Or was it to prove that he was not crucified ? 
but tis is fo far from being denied, that the Ene- 
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mies of the Goſpel have all along A d Chri- 
\ians with the infamous Death 'of the Author of 
their Religion: Or was this Evidence that is ſup- 

os d to be -loſt, to prove that Jeſus did not riſe again? 
We have {t11] remaining an Account of what the firſt 
Enemies of Chriſtianity ſaid on this Head, They 
pretended, that his Diſciples feign'd his Reſurrec- 
tion, and ſtole away his Body whilſt the Soldiers 


that were to guard it were aſleep; And if they were 


alleep, how did they know the Diſciples ſtole him? 
But in oppoſition to this, we have the : politive Eyt- 
dence of the Diſciples themſelves, who taw and con- 
vers'd with him after he roſe from the Dead, and 
confirm*d their Teſtimony with their Blood. And 
t is evident in fact, that their Teitimony was fo cir- 
cumſtanc'd, and ſupported with ſuch Evidence, that 
it was immediately receiv*d by thouſands in the very 
Age in which the Fact was done, and on the Credit 
of it, vaſt Numbers all over the World, borh of 
Fews and Gentiles, believ'd in a Saviour that had 
been crucified, and ſubmitted to a Religion that had 
no worldly Advantages to recommend it, and which 
was abſolutely contrary to all their inveterate Prejus 


dices, their corrupt Appetites and Paſſions, and their 


worldly Intereſts; which can ſcarce be ſuppos'd, if 
there had been then any Evidence to prove that the 
firlt Publiſhers of Chriſtianity were Cheats and Im- 
poſtors, and that the Facts they appeaPd to were 


falſe, and publickly known to be fo, C Ciſes indeed 


pretends, in a Paſſage cited by Origen, that he cou'd 
produce truer things concerning Jeſus than what 
were written of him by his own "Diſciples, but that 
he willingly paſs'd them by; ſee Origen contra Celſ. 
lib. 2. p. 67. Edit. Cantlab. But we may be ſure he 


paſs d them by for no other Reaſon, bur becaule he 


was ſenſible they were deſtitute of all Proof, And 


if there was no Counter-cvidence agaidſt the Facts 


of the Goſpel in Celſus“s Time, which was in the 
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ſecond Century after our Saviour, or at leaft none 
which that ſubtle and malicious Enemy of Chriſti. 
anity thought proper to produce, we may well treat YN b 
this ſuppos⸗ d Counter-evidence, that is pretended to b 
have been once extant, but to be now loſt, as à 
mere groundiets Imagination. 40 
Our modern Deiſts frequently demand, that we | 
* | ſhou'd produce Evidence of the main Facts of the ll 
| Goſpel from the Teſtimony of thoſe who were not n 
 Chrifitans, whom alone t they will allow to be unſuſ. ab 
pected Witnelfs, We have Evidence, That there Þ V 
. was ſuch a Perſon as Jeſus, who was crucified In the (cl 
| Reign of Tiberirs; that he wrought wonderful Works, n 
„ which his Enemies aſcrib'd to Magick; that his e 
* Diſciples were grown to a great Multitude in Rome 
4 it felt even as carly as in the Days of Nero; that they 
1 were <xXpcs*'d to grievous Sufferings and Perfecu- 4 
4 tions then and afterwards, which they endur'd with 
* | a wonderful Conſtancy that vaſt Numbers were in. I 
Bag 0 by this new Religion to abandon the Hea- 
hen Tempics and Ceremonies; and that they were 
innocent in their Lives, and bound themſelves un- 
der ſtrong Ingagements to the Practice of Righte- 
ouſneſs. Theſe things are atteſted by Heathen Au- 
thors, as appears from the noted Teſtimonies of 
Tacitus, Pliny, and Celſus. And what cou'd bc 
reaſonably deſir'd more? Can it be expected that 
Jews and Pagans ſhou'd bear witneſs to Chriſt's Re- 
urrection? It any one of them had declar'd that he 
was convinc'd of this Fact, it wowd undoubtedly 

Y have been pretended, that this was foiſted into his 
18 Writings, or elſe that he was a Chriſtian, and there- 
5 fore not to be regarded; though I know no Rea- 
1 ſon why the T eſtin nony of thoſe who from Jews or 
Pagans became Chriſtians upon the Strength of that 
Evidence, in oppoſition to all their former Preju- } 
dices, and thereby gave the greateſt Proof that they 
belicy*ditand were convinc'd by! i, ſhowd be rejected, 
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| don't ſee therefore how it wou'd have been poſſi- 
ble to have ſatisfied theſe Gentlemen, if there had 
been further Evidence produc'd. 

With regard to the Objections the Author brings 
againſt the Revelation it ſelf, to ſhew that it is un- 
worthy of God, he allows himſelf ſtrange Liberties. 
Here notwithſtanding the fair Semblance of Mode- 
ration and Candor that he puts on, he has not been 
able ro diſguiſe his Malice. He gives full Scope to 
Mitrepreſentation and Ridicule, 2nd betrays a de- 
termin'd Reſolution to run down the Berber at 

rate. I ſhall not enter on the Particulars here, 
wich is ſufficiently done in the fecond Part of the Fl 
following Anſwer; but only ooſerye! ingeneral, that if | 
any Cr itick pretended to judge of the admir'd Wri itings 
of the Ancients by thoſe Rules which this Ge ntleman 
nd his Friends ſcem to think juſt with relation to the wt 
dcriptures, he wou'd bedefſpis*dby all the World, and nl 
| doubt not by theſe Gentlemen themſelves, as a fro- Wl 
vard, an impertinent, and malicious Cenſurer. l 

In order to prove the Scriptures unworthy of 
God, he is for taking every ſingle Paſſage in the 
i bered W. ritings in the groſſeſt literal Senſe, without 
* WM making any a! lowance for figurative Expretiic N3 
. Wall. "And at this rate the fineſt Writin gs in 
t ae World, and the nobleſt Paſſages in Thoſe 
_ Þ Vritings, might be turn'd into Nonſenſe and Ab- 
e furdiry, He turns the Faults of good Men re- 
y Yeordcd in Scripture to the diſadvantage of the Scrip- 
's MM ture it ſelf, as if it tended to lead the People ailray, 


„ BY bough the impartial recording their Failures is a 
i | fonal Proof of the Veracity and Candor of the ſa- 


* cred Writers, and if they had endeavour'd to con- 
at Nccal or palliate thoſe Faults, it wou'd have been 
1- made a ſtronger Objection againft them, and with 
-y Y vore Reaſon. And when he cannot deny that the 
d. I noral Precepts of Scripture (which alone are to be 
1 the Rule of our Conduct, ). are good and exccllent, 
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he has recourſe to ſome Actions and Caſes of an ex- 
traordinary Nature, which he ſtrips of their moſt 
conſiderable Circumſtances that he may the better 
expoſe them, though he himſclf makes the Mo— 
rality of Actions depend wholly on the Circumſtan- 
ces Perſons are in. 
Indeed all that this Author ſeems ſollicitous about 
1s, to heap up as many Objections as he can againſt 
the 8 Scriptures, without concerning himicif whether 
thoſe Objections are conſiſtent v ith one another, or 
whether they do not bear as hard upon natural Re- 
ligion as upon reveal'd. Thus he frequently de- 
claims on the great Uncertainty of what he calls 
traditional Religion, and the many Differences there 
are amongſt Chriſtians; and yet it's certain that 
there are as great Differences among thoſe that have 
rofeſoꝰd to be govern'd by the Law of Nature, and 
like this Author to fetch their Principles from the 
Reaſon and Nature of things, and that even in Point; 
of the higheſt Conſequence. And though he ſets 
Out in his firſt Chapter with an Account of an uni- 
verſal Religion which all Mankind have acknow- 
ledg'd, and in which they have at all Times agreed, 
though they have been endleſly divided in poſitive 
Matters, and about traditional Religion; yet the 
contrary is evident from undeniable Fact and Ex- 
perience. It cannot be denied that Mankind have 
very much differ'd in their Notions, even with 
regard to that Part of the Law of Nature that re- 
lates to the Idea of God, and the Worſhip that 1s 


due to him, the Doctrine of Providence, a future 


State, &c. which yet he at the Foundation of all 
Religion, It wou'd be wrong to argue from this, 
chat therefore thoſe Principles are in themſelves un- 
certain and not to be depended on, For it is no F 


Proof that a thing is uncertain, becauſe Men have 


differ'd about it; ſince there is ſcarce any thing ſo 


Plain or certain in Nature that has not been conteſted. 
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Yet thus it is that the Author argues againſt Reve- 
lation; though I think it ought to be obſerv'd to 
the Honour of it, that the main Principles of natu- 


ral Religion have been no where ſo generally acknow- - 


edg'd, and ſo well underſtood, as by thoſe that have 
had | the Advantage of an extraordinary Revelation, 
There 1s nothing in his whole Book which this 
Gentleman declaims more pathetically upon, than 
the miſerable State which Chriſtian Divines ſuppoſe 
the Heathen World to have been in, and that God 
left them 1n a State of great Degeneracy and Cor- 
ruption for 4000 Years together. But is this a Diffi- 
cuity peculiar to the Friends of Revelation? That 
the Heathens were univerſally over-run with Idola- 
try and Superſtition, that they continued in this State 
for many Ages, and conſequently that God ſuffer'd 
them to continue in that State, is a Matter of Fact 
which cannot poſſibly be denied; nor will this Au- 
thor himſelf deny that this was a State of great 
Degeneracy and Corruption. I cannot therefore 


lee upon what Foundation he can ſet up for enter- 


taining more favourable Thoughts of the Heathens, 
than the Advocates for Revelition: Tis true, he 
ſuppoſes, that they ſhall not be condemn'd for not 


beheving the Goſpel which they never heard of; 
and we "oy ſo as well as he. But he ſuppoſes them 


to have counter-acted the Law of Nature, for he 


plainly maxes that Idolatry and Superſtition into 


which they had fallen to be a Defection from that 
original Law, The Difference between his Scheme 


and our's with regard to the Heathens lies here; 
tat he ſuppoſes the Light they had to be far clearer 
than we think it was, and therefore leaves no room 


for the Plea of Ignorance, and conſequently muſt 


loo upon their Guilt as more inexcuſable, and cheir 
Condemnation as more aggravated, in that they 


generally counter- acted the Law of Nature, which, 
cording to him, no well-meaning Gentile cowd be 
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ignorant of, Unleſs perhaps it will be ſome Con. 
ſolation to the Gentiles, that he ſuppoſes Chriſtians, 
Jews, and all Mankind i in all ABCS, except the free. 
thinking Few, to be involv'd in the ſame Condem. 
nation, all chargeable with perverting and corrupt. 
ing the Law of Nature, and ſhutting their Eyes 


againſt the moſt clear univerſal Light. "Theſo things 


J juſt hint at here, which are more largely confi— 
der'd in the following Anſwer. 

Indeed ſome of the greateſt Difficulties in his 
whole Book, and which leave the largeſt Scope for 
Declamation, lie not ſo much againſt Scripture as 
againſt Providence; and therefore are what he him. 
ſelf is cqua:ly oblig'd to account for. And I hai 
occaſion to obſerve more than once, that ſeveral of 
his Objcctions as he manages them have a very il} 
Aſpect on the Intereſts of natural Religion, for which 
yet he proſe eſſes fo Brat 4 Zeal; as "when he con- 
founds Goch! s cauling Evil and his permitting it, 
and makes him the Author of the Evil he forcſecs 
and docs not prevent, when It is in his power to 
do ſo. O's ect 1005 which evidently lead to Atheiſin, 
and the Denial of a Providence, 

There 1s an | Obſe ection which this Writer has ad- 
vanc*d againſt the Scripture- Rev clation, which 1 
find I have not taken notice of in the Body of Be 


Anſwer, and the refore ſhall ſay ſomething to it her 


He obſerves, that be Scriptural and Philojor 55 
Accounts of nctuul things ſeldom agree, p. 200, 
But in order to make any thing of this Objection, 
he ought firſt to be ſure that thoſe philoſophical 
Accounts which he prete nds diſagree with Ser! _ 
are the true and certain Accounts, which perhaps 
he word goa it very hard to ſhew; * and then that 
ſuppoſing 


* Even with relation to the Hypotheſis he mentions, of the 


Sun's being immoveable, and that it is the E. arth that moves, 


this is not abſolutely : A nd demonſtrably certain, as ſome of the 


\ gt raceil Aſtronomers haye own'd; concerning which, fee 


S 
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ſuppoſing a Revelation given, it ſhowd treat all 
things with a philoſophical Exactneſs, which is by 
no means neceſſary, As the proper Deſign of it is 
to be a Guide to the People in Religion and in 


Matters of Faith and Practice, it is ſuſicient if it 


directs them right here; and as to other things, they 
are mention'd only by the Bye, and in a Manner 
accommodated to the Capacity of the Vulgar. But 
he aſks, „Is there no Difference between God's 
# not contradicting vulgar Notions, and confirm- 


ing them by ſpeaking according to them? Can 


« the God of Truth need Error to tupport his 


Truth? p. 2089“ But I deny that to ſpe 1 ac- 


cording to vulgar Notions in ſuch a Cale, to 


confirm them. He that ſpcaks in an hiſtorical Or 


moral Diſcourſe of the Sun's Motion, which is an 
Inſtance the Author mentions to ſhew that the Scrip- 
ture is contrary to the Nature of things, neither 
confirms nor confutes the vulgar Notion; ans in- 


deed does not meddle with it at all, but only utes 


a way of ſpeaking that is common, and to uſe my 
other in ſuch a Cale under pretence of fpeak'2g 
with more of a Philolophica i Exactneſs, wou'd be 


a ridiculous Affectation; it wou'd be only to ſet the 


Naga ſtaring, and to turn tham from the Point 
in View to things that did not concern them, and 
ok waich they were not proper Judges. It is not fit 


that a Revelation ihou'd en ter into philoſophical Con- 


D 4 troverſies, 
n enty!”s 8 Religious 7 loſe 22 CF, Vol. 3d. Contemplat. 29. Sect; 


1 he other inſtance this Author produces 3s, that 
our Saviour and St. Pan ſuppoſe that the Gram of Corn muſt 
die in the Ground before it fructiſies, Tohn 12. 24. 1 Cor. 15 36. 
and ſo it muſt. The Body or outward Part of the Grain muſt 
be corrupted and diſſolv'd in the Ground (and this is all that is 


to be under Hod by its dying) or it will not riſe and v jeld ] Fruit. 


And the Ero; priety and Beauty of the Compariſon, as uied by 
our Saviour and St. Paal, might be caſily ſhewn. And if this 


Writer had not a ſtrange Deſire to find fault with the Scrip- 


ture, he wou'd never have produc'd. this Inſtance, as he there 


does, as alone tutncient ta invalidate the Authority of the. 


Whole, 
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troverſies, except the Deſign of it were to ſet Men 
right in theſe, which it was never intended to do. 
The Author further aſks, “ Is there no Difference 
between God's not amending Men's Logick and 
« Rhetorick where it is defective, and uſing ſuch 
« himſelf?** Here he ſuppoſes that a Revelation 
ought to have the moſt perfect Degree of Logick 


and Rhetorick. But how will he prove this to be 


neceflary or proper in a Revelation deſign'd for the 
Uſc of the Vulgar? J am perſuaded the Scripture 
is much more uſeful, and far better fitted to anſwer 
the Deſign, than if it had been written in a Me- 
thod which ſome wou'd think mare ſtrictly logical 
and artificial, Befides, if God makes uſe of Men 
at all as his Inſtruments in conveying a Revelation to 
Mankind, may he not be ſuppos'd in many Cafes 
to leave the Writers pretty much to their own Man- 
ner of Expreſſion, only taking care to guide them 
infallibly, fo as to keep them from Error in what 
they deliver as his Will? 

No inconſiderable Part of the Author's Book is 
taken up in inveighing againſt the Superſtitions, the 
Follies and Corruptions ; that have been introduc'd 
among thoſe that have profeſs'd the Chriſtian Name; 
he thinks he has he un ſome Reſolution in daring 70 
attack the darling Weakneſſes and Follies of ji! all 


Chriſtians, p. 423. And if he had done this with 


a View to a Men to the true Spirit of Chri- 


ſtianity, and to the original Purity and Simplicity 
of the Goſpel of Jeſus, he might have done ſervice 
to Religion and Mankind, and we ſhow'd not have 
grudg?d him ſome of thoſe Encomiums he fo libe- | 
rally beſtows upon himſelf; but nothing can be more 
diſingenuous, than to argue from the e corrupt Alte. 
rations and Additions that have been made to the 
Chriſtian Religion againſt the original Revelation 
it ſelf, as contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, as if it 
were accountable for all the Abuſes that have been 


made 
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made of it; which yet is his evident Deſign, The 
ſame way of arguing wow d equally hold for diſ- 


carding all Religion and Worſhip of the Deity. 


This Gentleman thinks fit to obſerve, that thoſe Ani- 


mals whom we deſpiſe for cant of Religion, yet are 
happicr than Mankind, and excel them ina ſocial Con- 


duct, p. 165. And if this wou'd prove that Men 
had better * without Religion, it wou'd equally ſhew 
they had better be without Reaſon too, and without 


Liberty; for I don't know any thing that has been 


more perverted and abus'd. 


Another Piece of Management familiar to this 
Author and others of our modern Deiſts, is this; 
if they can but meet with an incautious Paſſage in 
any Chriſtian Writer, this is immediately turn'd to 


the Diſadvantage of the common Cauſe, and per- 


haps is improv'd into a general Conſent, and re- 
preſented as the common Sentiment of the whole 
Chriſtian Church. I ſhall mention one Inſtance of 
it which now occurs to me, and which I _ a 
taken notice of in the following Anſwer. In 

he quotes a raſh Paſſage out of one of Origen: $ Ho. 


milies, in which he ſpeaks | in a very degrading Man- 
ner of the Law of Moſes taken in the literal Senſe, 
and in the common Acceptation of the Words, as 


if it were not fo reaſonable as the Laws of other 
Nations. And he thinks fit to introduce it thus, 


that Origen, by virtue of his allegorical Method, was 


eſteem'd the greateſt} Champion of Chriſtianity next 
to the Apoſtles; and fince what he ſays was not only 


his own Senſe, but the Senſe of the Chriſtion Church, 


it will not be improper to cite him, Can any thing 


be more unfair? Muſt all Origen's Reveries (and 


no Man in that Age had more) pals for the Senſe 


of the univerſal Church, and all becauſe he writ an 


5 Apology for Chriſtianity? Every body knows in- 


deed that Origen was very fond of Allegory, (though 


he himſelf owns, that the Generality of Chriſtians 


underſtood 
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underſtood the Scriptures in the literal Senſe and 
common Meaning of the Words“) but it was not 
by virtue of his allegorick Method that he prov'd 
an able Champion for Chi iſtianity. In his celebra- 
ted Work againſt Celſus, he meddles but little with 
Allegories, and detends the literal Senſe of the Doc- 
trines and Facts of the Goſpel in a ſolid manner, 
And if we mult judge of his Senſe from that Apo- 
logy, which was the matureſt and beſt conſider'd 


of all his Works, he there frequently gives the moſt 


advantageous Account of Maſes and his Law; and 
mentioning ſome of its Conſtitutions even lite- 


rally taken, praifes them as manifeſting an admira- 


ble Wiſdom, far ſuperior to the Laws of other Na- 
tions; ſee Origen contra Celſum, lib. 5. p.259, 260, 
Though it will be eaſily own*d, that many things in 
Moſes" s Law had a further Reference. as Types and 
Prefigurations of good things to come; and to con- 
ſider them in this Light, gives us a ſtill more com- 
prehenſty e View of the Wiſdom of the divine Au- 


| LACT, 


It is an uſual Artifice with this Writer, when he 
has a mind to expoſe a thing, to call it by a hard 
Name, and repretent it under a difagreeable Idea, 
and 25 he argues againſt it as under that Idea. 
Thus the whoſe Strength of what he ſays againſt 
paces UIECCPtS, Which makes a conſiderable Part 
of his Book, ariſes only from the Idea of Arbitrary 
wyhich he 1s pleas” d to affix to thoſe Precepts, and by 
Arbitrary, he means things for which there is no 
Reaſon at all. As if poſitive Precepts and unreaſo- 
nable ones were the {ame thing, which is fairly to 
beg the very Point in queſtion, ſince he cannot 


but know, that thoſe that maintain that there are 


poſitive Precepts do alſo maintain that there were 


good Realons for injoining them. On this Foun- 


dation 


See By. of ©. David's Vindication of our r Saviour 5 Miracles, 
Part J. P. 10. 
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dation it is, that he pretends, that thoſe that think 
God can act arbitrarily, or give arbitrary Com- 
mands, can have no Certainty "that he will keep his 
Word, or do as he ſays; ſince if he acts arbitra- 
rily in one Inſtance, he may do fo in all; and yet 
without being aſſur'd of this, no Revelation can be 
relied on, nor conſequently be of any Uſe. 
the Courſe of his Reaſoning, p. 246. and elſewhere, 
And if by acting arbitrar ily were meant acting un- 
reaſonably and unjuſtly, it may be {aid that if God 

can act unjuſtly, or if he can at his own Pleaſure lye 
and deceive in one Inſtance, he can do ſo in more, 
and we can never depend upon any thing he ſays 
or does: Bur if by God's acting arbitr arily and giv- 


ing arbitrary Commands, he means only giving po- 


Gove Precepts, or injoining things which tho? ab- 
ſtractly and in general they are indifferent, yet as 


things are circumſtanc'd he has wiſe Realſons for 
injoining, and which conſider'd and uſed as he re- 


quires them, are ſubſcrvient to the Practice of things 
in themſelves Good and Excellent, and may anſwer 
ſeveral valuable Purpoſes, which is the true No- 
tion of poſitive Precepts; I ſee no manner of Con- 


nection between theſe two Ideas, God's inſtituting 


poſitive Precepts, and his not keeping his Word, 


or why it ſhou*d be concluded, that if he can do 


the one, he can do the other too. 

As another Inſtance of this Kind I might obſerve, 
that in his 12th Chapter he makes a long Declama- 
tion againſt implicit Faith, and againſt ; a renounc- 
ing or giving up our Reaſon. This looks plauſi- 


ble, for implicit Faith, and the giving up our Rea- 


ſon has a bad Sound. But when we examine what 
he means by implicit Faith, it is not merely a de- 

ending blindly upon Authority, without examin- 
ing into the Grounds of that Authority, or a be- 


lieving abſolute Impoſſibilities and Contradictions 
upon any pretended Authority whatſoever: But he 


rep reſents 
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repreſents all believing upon any Authority at all, 

let the Authority be never ſo well founded, under 
that diſagreeable Idea, and argues againſt it under 
that Notion. And yet by the univerſal Conſent of 


all Nations, Authority or Teſtimony is in many Ca- 


ſes a good Reaſon for believing a thing, and in 
ſome Caſes is the only Proof the thing admits of. 

I think there can ſcarce be a more manifeſt Proof 
of the Prejudice and Partiality of this Author than 
that, tho* he will not allow that any external Re- 

velation from God can be of any Uſc at all, yet he 


8 frequently profeſſes his high Eſteem and Admira. 


tion for the Philoſophers, and thinks their Writings 
may be of ſignal Uſe, When he is ſpeaking of tlie 
firſt Publiſhers of the Chriſtian Revelation, he acts 
the Part of a rigid Cenſurer, and ſeems induſtrious 
to ſeek for Faults; but when he has occafion to men- 
tion any thing blame-worthy in the Conduct of the 
Philoſophers, ſuch as their mean countenancing the 
Superſtition of their Country, then he is all Tender- 
nels and Candor. It was prudent in them to «ſe ſome 
ſoftning Expreſſions; and the only Reflection that 
ought to be made upon it is, how abſurd it is to ar- 


gue e from what even the beſt of Men ſay, when it is 
nos ſafe to talk otherwiſe, Inſtead of finding fault 


with ꝛem, we ought rather to own that we are inf. 


nitely oblig'd to em for writing ſo freely as they have 


done, conſidering the Diſadvantages they were under: 


ſee p. 396, 397. Let us allow this Gentleman to 
make what Excuſes he pleaſes in favour of the Phi- 


loſophers; but there is one important Reflection that 


here naturally offers it ſelf, and that is, how unfit 


thoſe Philoſophers were to reform Mankind who 
 wou'd run no hazard to do it, who from a mean 
Cowardice, and for fear of expoſing themſelves to any 
Inconvenience, inſtead of declaring openly againſt 
that Superſtition and Idolatry, which according to 
the A they deſpiſed in their Hearts, not only 
complied 
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complied with it themſelves, but adviſed others to 
do ſo too! And if, as he expreſſes it, we are infinite- 
ly oblig'd to the Philoſophers for writing ſo freely 
as they have done under ſuch Diſadvantages, how | 
much more are we oblig'd to the Apoſtles and firſt 
Preachers of Chriſtianity, who at the hazard of their 
Lives, and all that is dear to Men, and in oppo- 
ſition to the greateſt Dangers and Difficulties, un- 
dertook the glorious Work of reſcuing Mankind 
from the inveterate Superſtition and Idolatry in 
which they had been ſo long involv'd, and from 
their amazing Corruption and Diſſoluteneſs of Man- 
ners, to the right Knowledge and Worſhip of the 
only true God, and to the Practice of univerſal Pu- 
rity and Righteouſneſs? 3 
I am ſenſible that thoſe of our Author's Com- 
plexion, will impute that divine Fortitude, that 
Contempt of the World, and of Death it ſelf; which 
was ſo eminent in the Apoſtles and primitive Chri- 
ſtians, to a Spirit of Enthuſiaſm; and they may, if 
they pleaſe, honour all the noble Emotions of Spi- 
rit that have produc'd the moſt wonderful Actions 


with that Name: but the beſtowing this Name upon 


them, will not hinder them from deſerving our 


Admiration, eſpecially when we conſider the Prin- 


ciples from which they flow'd, an ardent Zeal for 
the Glory of God, and a hearty Benevolence towards 


Mankind. And to a Mind that judges equally and 


impartially of true Merit, and is not carried away 
with a falſe Blaze of Glory, they will appear to have 
far better deſerv*d the Character of Benefactors to 


Mankind, than thoſe Heroes form'd by the Educa- 


tion under the Philoſophers, whom he honours with 


that glorious Title, and of whom he ſpeaks with 


Rapture, as Men whom, as a noble Author expreſ- 
ſes it, we are ſcarce worthy to mention, and cannot 
without the like manner of Inſtitution hope to imitate, 
p. 168. p > 
Indeed 
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Indeed as far as appears; our modern pretended 
Patrons of natural Religion, and declar'd Enemies 
of all Superſtition, wou'd be well enough pleas'd to 
ſee the old Pagan Superſtitions reſtor d, provided 
Chriſtianity were aboliſh*d. Our Author repreſents 
from Plutarch the Religion of the Heathen Church, 
(as he calls it) as full of Salisfaction, Hope, Foy, 
and Delight, p. 77. Fle often mentions the waiver- 
fal Liberty that was allowd among the Ancients; 
that (as a noble Writer has it) Matters were then 
fo hallanc' d, tha: Rcaſon had fair play; Learning 
and Science flauriſp'd; wonderful was the Harmony 
and Temper that aroſe from theſe Contrarieties, p. 101. 


But I cannot well reconcile theſe magnificent Ac- 


counts of the Liberty that flouriſh*d among the An- 
cients, with the Excuſe he makes fof the Philoſo- 
phers, that if they ſeem'd to countenance the Su- 


perſtitions of their Country, it was becauſe it was | 


ot ſafe to talk otherwiſe; that they were oblig'd 
to «ſe /oftening Expreſions; and that therefore they 
«rit under great Diſadvantages. 5 . 
Theſe Gentlemen ſeem to me to have form'd 
a romantick Idea of the Virtue and Felicity of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, little agreeable to Fact or 


Hiſtory. What Greece was in the eldeſt Times 


Thucydides informs us, when Theft and Rapine was 
counted honourable and glorious; and afterwards 
in the politer Ages of Greece, when Arts and Elo- 


quence flouriſh'd, if we judge of them even by the 


Accounts given by their own Hiſtorians, we ſhall 


: Y -:: 


have avery indifferent Opinion of their Virtue, They 

had indeed ſome great Men amongſt them, who 
were generally ill uſed ; and how much there was of 
a philoſophical Liberty allow*d even in Athens, the 
moſt learned and polite of the Grecian Republicks, 


Socrates is an Inſtance. As to the Remans, if we 


conſider them in the more polite and ſplendid Times 
of the Republick, when Arts and Learning flouriſh'd/ 
255 5 a 
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The INTRODUCTION. xlvit 
amongſt them, we ſhall find that the Age that pro- 
duc?d a Cato, a Cicero, and a Brutus, when Phi- 
loſophy was at its height in Rome, was corrupt and 
diſſolute to a degree that can ſcarce be imagin'd. 


Or if we aſcend to the elder Times of the Repub- 
lick, their Hiſtory is little elſe than a conſtant Suc- 


ceſſion of Wars abroad tor extending their Domi- 


nion and Conqueſts, and perpetual Struggles and 


Contentions at home. The Patricians and great 
Men that compos'd the Senate, thoſe fierce and zea- 


lous Republicans that make ſo glorious a Figure in 
Hiſtory, were ever for oppreſſing the poor Plcbeians, 
The Body of the People in thoſe celebrated happy 
Times were rude and ignorant to a great degree, 
funk in an Idolatry and Superſtition, than which no- 
thing cou'd be more groſs and ſtupid; and if they 
were generally free from thoſe Vices that Effeminacy 
and Luxury are apt to introduce, it is not to be 
wonder'd at, ſince they were for a long time poor, 
and exercis'd with continual Wars. Their Virtue 


was rough and ſavage; they made Glory conſiſt 
chiefly in military Bravery; their very Diverſions 


breath*d a Fierceneſs ſcarce conſiſtent with Huma- 
nity; how barbarous were their publick Sports, feaſt- 
ing their Eyes in ſhedding human Blood? What 


were all their Triumphs but an inhuman inſulting 


over thoſe who were fo unhappy as to fall Victims 


to their Pride and Ambition and Luſt of Power? 


Their admir'd Patriotiſm and Love to their Country 


was for the moſt part only a ſtrong Paſſion for what 


they calPd their Country's Glory, that 1s, for ren- 


dering it the Miſtrels of all others, and the only one 
to which other States ſhowd pay Homage. And 
this Paſſion the ſtronger it was, the more iſchievous 


it rendered them to their Neighbours. Impatient as 
they were of any Tyrant at home, they chemſelves 


were for lording it over all others, jealous of any 


chat did but preſerve themſelves in a State of 2 
J and 
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and Independency upon them, which they were tos 
proud and haughty to endure long. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the glorious Repreſentations theſe Gentlemen 
delight to make of tlie Virtue and Felicity of thoſe 
Times, our own are far happier, if we be but duly 
ſenſible of our Happineſs. We enjoy more of the 
Sweets of a juſt and extenſive Liberty; nor need we 
go out of the Hiſtory of theſe Nations for Inſtances 
of true Patriotiſm, equal to any in Greece and Rome, 
And as the Chriſtian Virtue is of the nobleſt Na- 
ture, comprehending Piety towards God free from 
Superſtition and Idolatry, an extenſive Benevolence 
towards Mankind, and an univerſal Purity of Heart 
and Life; fo I doubt not that even in our preſent Cor- 
ruption, which this Writer ſo much exaggerates, 
there are many Inſtances of a pure and ſublime Vir- 
tue in its juſt Extent, far tranſcending what was to 
be found in ancient Pagan Rome, even in its happi- 4 
eſt Times: Beſides that the Body of the People arc 1 
incomparably more knowing, and have far juſter 
Notions of God and of their Duty, and of whatſo- 
ever is of the greateſt Importance to Mankind to 
know. 2 FO 
The ſame Reflections may be applied to other In- 
ſtances produc'd by the Author. He repreſents 
the Infidels of China (as he expreſſes it) as having 
the Preference to Chriſtians in relation to all moral 
Virtues, p. 404, 405. and tells us from Mr. Leib- 
nitz, that © ſuch is our growing Corruption, that 
« it may almoſt ſeem neceſſary to ſend ſome Chi- 
4 zeſe Miſfionaries to teach us the Uſe and Prac- 
c tice of natural Theology; as we ſend Miſſionaries 
<« to them to teach them reveal'd Religion.” But 
certainly we need not be ſent to the Writings of 
Confucius to learn Morals, which we may much 
better learn from the Goſpel, and which are there 
inforc'd with far greater Authority, and urg'd with 
infinitely ſtronger Motives. Shall the Literati in 
. | N Cbind: 
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75 


and ſocial Life. For not to mention the inhuman 


for the holy Scriptures, to ſtrengthen Men's Belief 


and to ingage Men to pay a greater Regard to the 


effectual Remedy againſt it. 


ſteem, and let us {ce the Obligations We are under 


De INTRODUCTION. xlix 
China, many of whom deny a Providence and a 
future State, be ſent to inſtruct us in natural Theo- 
logy? Or thoſe who worſhip Idols be ſent to teach 


us the true Worſhip of the Deity? Nor need we their 
Inſtructions as to the Duties and Offices of the civil 


Practice ſo prevalent among them, of expoſing and 
deſtroying their Infants, I "think all Authors are a- 
greed that there is not a Nation upon the Face of 
the Earth more addicted to cheating and defraud- 
ing, or that have a leſs Regard to Truth and Ho- 
nelty i in their Dealings than they have, And what- 
ever is ſaid of their *brotherly Affection and Bene- 
volence, Prejudice it ſelf muſt own, that it is im- 
poſſible to carry this to a greater height than the 
Goſpel does; and that univerſal Love and Charity, 
even towards our Enemies themſelves, is there re- 
commended and inforc*d in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ingaging Manner. We need not therefore any 
Miſſionaries from China to teach us Morals, The 
moſt effectual Remedy againſt our growing. Cor- 
ruption, wou'd be to procure a greater Veneration 


and promote the Knowledge and Study of them, 


excellent Laws and Doctrines of the Goſpel, And 
I cannot but think thoſe Gentlemen very ill em- 
ploy'd, who whilſt they complain of the great Cor- 
ruption of the Age, do all they can to deſtroy the 
Authority of the Chriſtian Revelation; which, where 
it is heartily beliey*d and ſubmitted to, is the molt 


I ſhall take this Occaſion to make a brief Repre- 
ſentation of the admirable Tendency there is in the 
holy Scriptures to promote the Practice of pure and 
refin'd Morality in its juſt Extent, which may both 
juſtly recommend thoſe ſacred Writings to our E- 
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© The INTRODUCTION. 


to thoſe who take ſo much pains to vilify and expoſe 
them. 


Any one that impartially conſiders and compares 


the Old and New Teſtament, will find one uniform 


Deſign carried on thro? the Whole; which is to 
ingage Men to the Love, the Service and Adoration 
of the Deity, and the Practice of univerſal Righ- 
teouſneſs, to deter them from Vice and Wickednek 
and Idolatry; in a word, to recover the human 
Nature to true and ſolid Happineſs. 

This Author gives a Definition of true Religion 
or religious Truth, that it muſt conſiſt in the 


Agreement of our Ideas with thoſe things which 


< are the Subjects of our religious Inquiry, vi. the 
« Nature of God and Man; and falſe Religion 
c muſt conſiſt in having Ideas that are not agreeable 
<< to, or do not truly repreſent thoſe Subjects, p. 68.” 
This Character of religious Truth agrees admirably 
well with the holy Scriptures. It we conſider the 
Idea of God given us in the Old Teſtament and in 
the New, nothing can have a greater Tendency to 


form our Minds to becoming Affections and Diſpo- 


ſitions towards him. We have there the moſt glo- 
rious and lively Deſcriptions of his Almighty Power, 
his immenſe Greatneſs, his unſearchable Wiſdom, 
and eſpecially his boundleſs Goodneſs and Love, His 


Providence is there every where repreſented as moſt 


wiſely and powerfully governing all Events, the 
Affairs of Nations, and particular Perſons. His 
Ways are repreſented as ſometimes dark and myſte- 
rious, but always moſt wiſe and righteous; his Do- 
minion and Sovereignty as abſolute and unlimited, 


and yet as ever proceeding by the ſteddy Rules of 


infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs. In 


his Idea, as repreſented in Scripture, are united the 


moſt exalted Majeſty and Dignity, and the moſt 
marvellous Grace and Condeſcenſion; his Goodneſs 
as there deſcrib'd is not a weak tots Indulgence, 


which 
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| The IN TRODUCTI1ON, li 
which will not ſuffer him to vindicate the Autho- 
rity of his Laws, (which 1s the Notion our Au- 
thor ſeems to entertain of it, but which is a Cha- 
rater unbecoming the wiſe Governor of the World) 
but a moſt juſt Goodneſs, directed in all its Effects 
by infinite Wiſdom, and in a perfect Conjunction 
with infinite Purity; ſhewing Mercy to penitent re- 
turning Sinners, without giving any Encouragement 
to the Obſtinate and Preſumptuous. The Method 
of our Redemption makes ſuch a Diſplay of the di- 
vine Excellencies in their Harmony, eſpecially his 
impartial Juſtice and his incomprehenſible Grace and 
Mercy, as repreſents him at once moſt amiable and 
venerable. _ 5 

If we proceed from the Idea of God to that of 
Man, as repreſented in thoſe holy Writings, this 
is not leſs remarkable. The original Dignity of 
the human Nature is there aſferted, and its pre- 
ſent Corruption and Degeneracy (which is too fad] 
confirm'd by Experience and Obſervation) deſcrib'd 
in the moſt affecting Manner. Man is made ſenſi- 
ble of his Miſeries, his Wants and Diſeaſes, the Fruits 


ol his Apoſtacy from God, not to drive him into De- 


ſpair, but to make him ſollicitous fora Cure; and this he 
is directed to look for, not merely in himſelf, but in 
God the kind Parent of his Being; he has deſtroy'd 
himſelf, hut in God is his Help and his Salvation. 

If we conſider the moral Precepts both in the New 
Teſtament and in the Old, they are unqueſtionably 
pure and excellent. Our Duty is there ſet before 
us in its juſt Extent, with reſpect to God, our Neigh- 
bours, and our ſelves. With reſpect to God, a pure 
Adoration of the Deity is every where preſcrib'd; 


an ardent Love to God and thankful Admiration 
of his infinite Goodneſs; a ſteddy Affiance in his 


Grace and Mercy, join'd with a profound Venera- 
tion of his Holineſs and Juſtice; an intire Reſigna- 


tion to his Will, a conſtant Dependence on his Pro- 
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vidence, We are requir*d to pray to him for all 
the Mercies we ſtand in need of, and to bleſs him 
for all the Benefits we enjoy; and to obſerve the 
Kites he himſelf hath appointed, which in the New 
Feſtament.are few and ſimple, and though in the 
Old they were more various and difficult bf Obſer- 
vation, beſides that they were wiſely fitted for the 
Time then preſent, great Care is there taken to in- 
ſtruct the People, that theſe wou'd be of no avail 
to recommend them to the Favour of God, with- 
out the Practice of univerial Righteouſneſs. 

With reſpect to the Duties we owe to our Fellow- 
Creatures, all Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, Fraud and 
Unrighteouſneſs, all Hatred, Malice and Revenge 
is forbidden in the ſtrongeſt Manner both in the Old 
Teſtament and the New; ; the Exerciſe of Juſtice and 
Righteouſneſs and Fidelity, of mutual Benevolence 
and Kindneſs and Charity, is there recommended 
and inforc'd in the ſtrongeſt Manner, but cipecially 
in the Goſpelof Jeſus, which undeniably breathes uni- 
verſal Love and Benevolence in every Part of it, and 
this in its utmoſt Extent, as reaching to the whole | 
human Race; not excepting our Enemies themſelves, 
and thoſe that have injur'd us. 

With reſpect to our ſelves, it every where pre- 
ſcribes an univerſal Purity, Chaſtity, and Tempe- 
rance; it teaches us to govern our Affections, and to 
raiſe them to the things that are above. It is not 

merely an outward Sobriety and Regularity of De- 
Portment that is requir'd in the Old Teſtament and 
1n the New, but an inward Purity and Sanctity of 
Soul. But tho' the Morality of the Scripture is ſo 
pure and ſublime, and of ſo great an Extent, yet | 
this is without running into any wild and extrava- } 
_ gant Exceſſes, unſuited to the Condition of the hu- 
man Nature, We are there taught to govern and 
ſubdue our corrupt Appetites and Paſſions, but not 
5 VV 
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to eradicate them, according to the vain-glorious 


Rant of the $zoicks. It does not, under pretence of 


an extraordinary Purity, forbid and condemn inno- 
cent Enjoyments. The Mortification requir'd in the 
Old Teſtament and in the New is not cruelly to wqund 
and macerate our Bodies, but to mortily our ride 
and Senſuality, and our beloved Luſts. It is amild, 
a humane and ſociable Virtue that it preſcribes, not 
unreaſonably auſtere The Forritude it requires is a 


Firmneſs of Soul rais?d above all the Terrors of this 


World, yet not a rigid Apathy, inſenſible to Pam 
or the Movements of Pity, but tender, human, and 


* 


rompaſſionate. Our Author, p. 89. finds fault with 


ſome of the primitive Chriſtians for ch cr Forward- 
nels in offering themſelves to Suftering and 7 
(aglorious Fault, which in others pi obabblywou! a hay 
been admir'd) but the Goſpel Which 1 
guards againſt © all Extremes, is not chargeable with 
this A prudlent Circumipection in avoiding Ian- 
gers is there not only allow*d, but preſcrib'd, Ag“. 

16, 22. We are not to ſeek Dear tn, the? not 
15 | ae? it in a goed Cauſe. 

But what deſerves ſpecial Notice with reſpect to 
the Morals requir'd in the Goſpel, is, that at the fame 
time, that it requires ſuch an eminent Purity and 
unverſal Righteouſncſs, it tends to promote an a- 


miable Humility. The Virtue it requires is not 


vain-glorious, proud and aſſuming. How different 


is the Idea and Character of a good Man form'd 


upon the Model of the Scriptures from the wiſe Man 
of the Stoicks, ſctting up for a kind of Divinity and 
Self- ſufficiency in himſelf! We are taught in the 
Scriptures, to aſpire to the higheſt Degree of Purity, 


and yet when we have done all, to diſclaim all Con- 


fidence in ourſelves; to abound in good Works, but 


not to glory in them; to uſe our utmoſt Diligence, 
and yet place our Dependance on God for his divine 


Aiiftances, and aſcribe to him the Praiſe of every 
C.:3 good 
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good thing that is in us. The Chriſtian Virtue re. 
fers all to God, as the glorious Fountain and Author 
of all Good, to him ever directs its Views, lives 
in a conſtant Dependance on him, and ſubſiſts by 
Communications trom him. It lives to him here, and 
looks for the immediate Viſion and eternal Enjoy. 
ment of him in a future State. What a perfect fi. 
mild Character, what a lovely Form of Goodnefs | 
15 this? 

Thoſe facred Writings not only ſet our Duty be. 
fore us in its juſt Mxrent, but abound with the moft 
excellent Motives and Arguments to engage us to the 


Practice of it. Nothing can poſſibly be more moving 
and pathetical. than the Exhorcations that are ther: 


made in the Name of God himſalf. THE: is there 
repreſented as expoſtulating with Sinners concerning 
their Folly and Diſobedience; as corricanding with 
the Authority of 2 God, beſceching them with the 


Tenderneſs of a Father; the moſt awful Threatnings 


are denounc'd on the one hand, the moſt inviting 
Promites are made on the other. Sin is repreſented 
in all its Malignity and Dernerit, and God's Dil- 
pleaſure againit it deſcrib'd in ſuch a manner, as 1s 
moſt apt to oſtrike Sinners with a Dread of his Juſtice; 
and at the ſame time, all poſſible Encouragement 15 
given to penitent returning Sinners. They are not 
merely left to their own uncertain Conjectures, but 
they have the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances given them in the 


Name of God himſelf, that if they repent and turn 
from their evil Ways, he will forgive their Iniqui- 


ties, how many and aggravated ſoever, and will | 
confer the moſt glorious Benefits upon them. To 
excite and animate us in the Practice of our Duty, 


the moſt perfect and lovely Pattern of univerſal 


Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs is exhibited to our View 
in the Example of the Son of God himſelf in our 
Nature; our Duty is urg*d upon us by all the hap- 
pz Conſtraints of Love and Gratitude; good Men 

are 
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are repreſented as inveſted with the moſt glorious 
Privileges; the Influences and Aids of the divine 
Spirit are promiſed; and finally the Goſpel contains 
the moſt expreſs Promiſes of the glorious Reward 
of eternal Life, with which God will in his rich Grace 
and Goodneſs crown our ſincere perſevering Obe- 
dience. 

Our Author indeed , by a ſtrange way of Reaſon- 
ing, endeavours to turn this to the Diſadvantage of 
the Goſpel-Revelation. He obſerves, that © if Men 


are apt to embrace any Religion (the Mahometan 


« for Inſtance) which flatters their Hopes of future 
« Felicity, and makes them loth to diſcover the 
pleaſing Illuſion, does it not follow that the more 
« any Religion does fo, the more Cauſe Men have 


& critically to examine into it's Reaſonableneſs, 
*« p. 220.“ As if the promiſing eternal Life as the 


Reward of Virtue and Goodneſs were a ſuſpicious 
Character, and enough to make us doubt whether 
a Revelation came from God. Indeed if the Hap- 
pineſs it propos'd were like a Mabometan Paradiſe, 
low, baſe, and ſenſual, conſiſting in the Gratifica- 
don of the fleſhly Appetites, this might adminiſter 
juit Cauſe of Suſpicion. But the Idea the Goſpel 
gives us of that future Felicity, isthenobleſtthatcan be 
concciv'd. It repreſents it as a State of conſummate 


Purity, conſiſting in the eternal Enjoyment of God 


himſelf, and in a perfect Conformity to him. And 
to propoſe ſuch a pure and ſublime Happineſs as this, 
and to aſſure us by an expreſs Promiſe from God him- 
ſelf that this ſhall be the glorious Reward of our ſin- 
cere, tho imperfect Obedience, is a ſignal Advantage 
to the Cauſe of Virtue in the World, and one of 
the nobleſt Purpoſes for which we cou'd ſuppoſe a 
Revelation given. And to take away this, wou'd 
be to deprive Virtue of its ſtrongeſt Encouragements 
and Supports, and to rob good Men of that which 
is the molt glorious Source of their Conſolation, and 
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form us of the Nature, and the wonderful Councils 


Ivi The IN TRODUCT1ION, 
the moſt effectual Support againſt all the Evils and 
Sufferings to which they are now expos'd. 

The Goſpel allo denounces the moſt awful Puniſh- 
ment againſt thoſe that perſiſt in an impenitent pre- 
ſumptuous Courſe of Sin and Diſobedience, and this 
is no leſs neceſſary in a Revelation given from God 
than the Promiſes made to the Righteous. There 
are many that are wholly immers' d in Vice and Sen- 


ſuality; it is in vain to talk to ſuch of the Beauty of 


Virtue; they are inſenſible of its Charms, and have 


no Taſte for its pure and refined Pleaſures. The 


Voice of Reaſon is not heard amidſt the Tumult of 


the Paſſions, and headſtrong Appetites. To ſuch 


obſtinate Sinners, Hell is opened, and the dreadful 
Threatnings of eternal Miſery are thundered in their 
Ears, not to drive them to Deſpair, but to deter them 
from their evil Courſes. And nothing can have a 
more apt Tendency to awaken them to a ſerious Con- 
ſideration of their Guilt and Danger; and ſuch a 


_ Conſideration is often the firſt Step to Repentance 


and Amendment, and prepares the Way for better 
Impreſſions. 

I think it appears upon this brief Repreſentation, 
that ſuppoſing a divine Revelation really given to 
Mankind, it cou*d ſcarce be expected to exhibit a 
more lovely and perfect Form of Goodneſs, more 
pure and excellent Precepts, or Doctrines that have 
a happier Tendency to form us to the moſt noble 
and excellent Diſpoſitionsz nor cou'd it be ſuppos'd 
to ſet before us more powerful Motives to engage 
us to univerſal Righteouſneſs, or to deter us from 


the Practice of Vice and Wickedneſs; ſo that we 
may ſafely pronounce it worthy of God: and if it A 


contains ſome Doctrines of a ſublime and myſterious 
Nature, (and ſuch things there are even in natural 
Religion it felf) this is What may be juſtly expected 
in a Revelation deſign'ꝰd amongſt other things to in- 


of 
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of the Deity, Things very remote from our Appre- 
henſion. And yet there is no Doctrine taught in 
the Scriptures that is deſign'd merely to entertain 


and amuſe us, but to excite good Affections in us, 


and to have a noble Influence on the Practice. 
And ſhall we then regard thoſe as Friends and 
Benefactors to Mankind, who labour with ſo much 


Art and Induſtry to ſubvert the Authority of ſuch 


a Religion as this, ſo pure and excellent in its Na- 
ture and Tendency? It is hard to conceive what re- 
al Benefit or Advantage to Mankind ſuch Perſons 


can propoſe by their Attempt. Do they propoſe 
to advance the Cauſe of Virtue by taking away its 


ſtrongeſt Encouragements and Supports, or to re- 


claim the World from Vice by removing the Re- 


ſtraints Chriſtianity lays upon it? Do they propoſe 
to render the Lives of good Men more comfortable 


and happy? Or to give 'em greater Aſſurances of 
the divine Favour and Acceptance than the Goſpel 


does, or raiſe em to more lively Hopes of a glorious 
Immortality? Far from this, they endeavour to ra- 
viſh from them that which is the chief Comfort and 
Satisfaction of their Lives, and leave them to end- 
leſs perplexing Uncertainties. Or do they propoſe 
by aboliſhing Chriſtianity to deliver Men from vain 


and needleſs Terrors? But whom do they propoſe to 


deliver from their Fears? Not the truly penitent 
and ſincere, for the Goſpel ſpeaks no Terror to ſuch; 
it makes the moſt effectual Proviſion for their Com- 
fort, aſſuring them of the Favour of God, of the 
Aſſiſtances ofhis Spirit, and of the moſt glorious eter- 
nal Rewards. 

They can only 0 propoſe to free the vici- 
ous Part of Mankind, thoſe that perſiſt in an obſti- 
nate Courſe of Wickedneſs, from the Terrors they 
are under of a future Puniſhment. The Goſpel does 


indeed denounce the moſt awful Threatenings againſt | 


ſuch Perſons. And l$ it not highly proper and uſe- 


ful 
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ful that ſuch ſhou'd be in Terror? And he that ſhou'a 


attempt to ſet them free from thoſe Fears, wou'd 
be far from doing Service to Mankind, or to the 


Cauſe of Virtue in the World. Yet this fees to 


be the Deſign theſe Gentlemen have in view. As 
they endeavour to deſtroy reveaPd Religion, and 
reduce all to the Religion of Nature, ſo the next 
Step is to give ſuch an Account of natural Re. 
ligion, and to reduce it to ſuch Principles as 
may baniſh all Fears of future Puniſhment, and 
the juſt Judgments of God for their Crimes. And 
it 4 be own'd, this Writer, after all his glorious 


Pretences, has made large Advances this way, and 


his Principles (as he manages them) will go a great 
way to make the Wicked eaſy in their Vices, and 
free their Minds from the Terrors that hang about 
them. I cannot therefore but look upon his Scheme, 
tiking it all together, to have as bad an Aſpect on 
the Intereſts of natural Religion as reveal'd. 

I ſhall only make one Obſervation more on the 
Spirit and Deſign of the Author's Book, and which 
may further let us ſee what Obligations We are un- 
der to him for his Attempt; and that i 1s, that man 


| Paſſages of his Book ſeem plainly calculated to pro- 


mote the Popiſh Cauſe. He inſinuates, that there is no 
Medium between Popery and natural Religion; ſo 
that if we be Chriſtians, we muſt be Papiſts. He 


repreſents the Proteſtants as a ſtrange inconſiſtent 
kind of People, and the Papiſts as the only conſiſ- 
tent Chriſtians, He puts Popery and Chriſtianity 


on the ſame foot, as if the Arguments brought in 


8 = of the one wou'd equally favour the other. | 


ow juſt theſe Reflections are, I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſhew, when J come to conſider thoſe Paſſages of | 
the Author's Book; at preſent I ſhall only obſerve, 


that whatever his Deſign might be, he cou'd not 


more effectually ſerve che een of ee than 


by ſuch Inſinuations. 
: 1 
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I ſhall conclude this Introduction with obſerving, 


that though 1t cannot but fill every true Chriſtian 
with a deep Concern, to fee ſuch ** Attempts 
againſt the Honour of our bleſſed Lord and our holy 
Religion, yet ſome Advantages may be drawn even 
from the Malice and Virulence of our Adverſaries. 
One Effect of it I hope will be, to put profeſſed 
Chriſtians upon more ſeriouſſy conſidering and weigh- 
ing the Nature and Excellency of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and the ſolid and glorious Evidences whereby 
it ſtands confirm'd; the Conſequence of which will 
be, that Chriſtianity will be both better underſtood. 
and more firmly believ'd; and thoſe that profeſs it 
will have their Faith fix'd on a more ſolid Founda- 


tion than mere Education, Cuſtom, and ſuch other 


Grounds, which will equally ſerve a falſe Religion as 
the true. 

Another Uſe that ſhowd be made of theſe At- 
tempts againſt Chriſtianity ſhou'd be to make Chri- 
ſtians, eſpecially Divines, more cautious, when they 
conſider that there is a watchful Enemy ready to take 
advantage of every raſh unguarded Expreſſion or 
Conceſſion, and turn it to the prejudice of the com- 
mon Cauſe. Any one that is acquainted with the Writ- 
ings of our modern Deiſts, knows thata great Part of 
theStrengthof their Books conſiſts in Citations drawn 
from the Writings of Chriſtian Divines; tho? it muſt 
be own'd, that there is often a great deal of Art uſed 
to miſrepreſent and pervert their Senſe. 

It ſhow'd alſo ingage us to put a higher Value on 
the Chriſtian Religion conſider'd in its primitive 
Purity, as laid down in the Goſpel, to conſider that 


the moſt plauſible Objections urg'd by our Author 


and others his F ellow-labourers it in the ſame Caule, 


are drawn from the Additions that have been made 


to it, and the Corruptions that have been introduc'd 
in After- ages; and that he has been able to ſay very 


little againſt Chriſtianity 1 it ſelf as deliver?d by Go 
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Ix The IN TRODUCTION. 
and his Apoſtles, though we may be ſure he wanted 
no Inclination to do fo, 

Finally, when we obſerve what Advantages the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity take from the Corruption 
of Morals among profeſſed Chriſtians, as well as 
from their Diſputes and Contentions, and eſpecially | 
that Spirit of Bitterneſs that has too often carried 
them to revile and perſecute one another; this ought 


to ingage all thoſe that have the Intereſts of our holy 


Religion at heart, to ſtudy to adorn it by a holy ex- 

emplary Converſation, and to lay aſide their Diſputes 

and Animoſities about leſſer Matters, or at leaſt to 

manage them without bitterneſs, that they may 

not bring Diſgrace on the moſt excellent, and the 

moſt kind and benevolent Inſtitution in the World. 
Fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri. 

Thus we ought to learn even from our Enemics, 
and turn their malicious Attempts to our own Ad- 
vantage; and then it is to be hoped that the Iſſue of 
theſe deſperate Attempts againſt Chriſtianity will 


only be the ſtrengthening and promoting the Inte- 
reſts of that Religion they are deſigned to ſubvert. 


RRR A A. 
Vol. I. p. 100, line 22, for hardneſs read blindnefs. p. 117. J. 2. 


for principles r. prejudices. p. 158, 1. 2, dele ao. p. 203, 4. KN 


for it r. they. 1 5 15 
Vol. II. p. 61, 1. 27, for events r. efforts. p. 82, 1. 22, for 
it r. is. p. 93, I. 28, after proof r. . P. 243, I. 14, for EY. 


14. r. Eph. 4. p. 201, I. 5, for render r. order. p. 308, 1. pen. 


far fweareſt r. fiuareſt. p, 353, 1.2, for jungement r. judgment | 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 
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CHAP. I. 
A General Account of the Scheme of the Author 
of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, and the 


various Senſes in which he tates the Law of 
Nature. 


H E Author of Chriſtianity as old as the 
_ Creation ſets out very gloriouſly, He 
thinks, © he has laid down ſuch plain and 
« evident Rules as may enable Men of the 
* meaneſt Capacity to diſtinguiſh between Religion 
and Superſtition, and has repreſented the Former in 
every part, ſo beautiful, ſo amiable, and ſo ſtrong- 
. B | "by 
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« ly affecting, that they who in the leaſt reflect, 


„ muſt be highly in love with it; and caſily per- 


« ceive that their Duty and Happineſs are inſepa- 


« rable.“ Sce his Preface. He thinks he deſerves 
o be heard, whilſt he endeavours to defend the Li- 
berty given by God to Mankind, and to attack the 


darling Weakneſſes and Follies of falſe Chriſtians, 
The Method he propoſes for this is to ſhow that 
Chriftianity is as old as the Creation, or that the 


_ Goſpel is a Republication of the Law of Nature. One 
* wou'd be apt to judge from this, that the Deſign 


of his Book muit be to ſhew, how agrecable thc 
Goſpel is to the Law ot Nature; that it explains the 
creat Principles and intorccs the Duties of that Law, 
and clearly publiſhes it to the World. And if ſo, 
he who profeſſes ſo high an Eſteem for the Law of 
Nature, ought to have proportionably a very great 
Eftcem for Chriſtianity, But this is far from his 
Intention. Inſtead of endeavouring to ſhew the A- 
greement there is between the Scripture-Revelation, 
and the Law of Nature, he takes a great deal of pains 


to ſhew that the one of theſe is abſolutely inconſiſtent 


with the other. He often talks of internal and ex- 
ternal Revelation, and propoſes to ſhew that Reli- 


ion, whether internally or externally reveaPd, muſt be 
2 


the ſame. But this is only to fave Appearances ſince 


the evident Deſign of his Book is to prove, that there 
nd yer was nor cou'd be any external Revelation at all 
diſtinguiſt'd from the Light of Nature common to 


all Mankind; and that the Pretence or Belief of ſuch 
external Revelation has been the unhappy Source of 
all that Superſtition that has produc'd ſuch infinite 
Miſchief in the World and particularly that the Ke- 
velation ſuppos'd to be contain'd in the Scriptures, 
naturally tends to draw Men off from the Purity and 
Simplicity of the Original Law of Nature, and to 
adulterate it with debaſing Mixtures: That there- 
fore the beſt thing that can be done for the Happ!- 
| | | 1 Neis 


Chap. I. 'y | 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 3 
neſs of Mankind is to engage them to throw off all 
Revelation at once, and particularly to lay aſide 


the Authority of the Scriptures, as Books which 
naturally tend to miſlead us, and to adhere to the 


pure ſimple Dictates of Nature. That he may there- 


fore anſwer that Deſign which in great Compaſſion 


to a World over- run with Superſtition he has under- 
taken, he ſets himſelf to ſhew the abſolute Perfection, 
[mmutability, and Clearneſs of the Lawof Nature, It 
is ſo perfect, that nothing can poſſibly be added to it by 
any ſubſequent] Revelation, and to pretend to add to it 


is to deſtroy it; and at the ſame time it is ſo clear, that 


it cannot be mace clearer to any Man by any exter- 


nal Revelation than it is to all Men without it. Theſe 
are the two main Pillars of his Scheme, and if either of 
theſe fail him, the whole falls. For if the Law of Na- 
ture be not abſolutely perfect, then ſomething may be 
added to it; and here there may be room for an exter- 


nal Rcvclation; and on the other hand, tho* we ſhou'd. 


ſuppoſe it perfect, yet if it be not clear and eaſily known 
to all Mankind, here again an external Revelation may 


come in, and he of ſignal Uſe to render it clearer than 


itwou'd be without it. Our Author is ſenſible of this, 
and therefore ſets himſelf, and it is the Deſign of his 


Book, to prove both theſe. But his Scheme is ſo unhap- 
pily choſen, that what he offers to ſupport one Part of 
it does in effect overturn the other. | 

In order to prove that the Law of Nature is ab- 
ſolutely perfect, he repreſents it as comprehending 
every Thing that is founded on the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things; that it is the Rule to God himſelf, and to 
all rational Beings throughout the Univerſe, and 


wou'd be ſo to ten thouſand Worlds more if there were 


/o many; that it takes in all that 1t is poſſible for God 


mn any Circumſtances to require, and all that the 
Creatures can in any poſſible Circumſtances be 
oblig'd to know or do, And it- the Law of Na- 


ture be taken in this vaſt comprehenſive Senſe, it 
will caſily be aww'd that it is abſolutely perfect, and 
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4 An ANS WERU Chapt 
nothing can be added to it. For what can be added 
to that which is ſuppos'd to comprehend the whole 


extent of Truth and Duty rclating to God and the 


Creatures in every poſſible Circumſtance? But then it 
is the caſieſt ting in the World to prove, that the 
Law of Nature taken in this vaſt entenſive Senſe is 
not ſo clear to All Mankind, that they need no In- 
formation abour it. How can it be ſaid, that no 
great Wi; [dom is requid to know the Law of Nature 
in this comprehenſive View, ard hat no well-mean- 

ing Gentile cod be ignorant of it, as this Gentleman 
ſpeaks, p. 398 *: Can wy one be perſuaded to 
think, that the whole extent of Things, with all the 


Relations and Ref ſpects they bear fo one another, 


and all the Fitneſſes ariſing from them throughout 
this vaſt Univerſe, relating cither to God or the rea- 
lures, lies open to cvery Man's Underlanding, cven 
to thoſe of the meaneſt Capacity, and that are not able 


to read in their Molber longue, p. 295 4? Indeed 


if the Law of Nature takes in all that is founded on 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, then none can 
fully know 1t but he that has a full Comprehenſion 
of the whole Nature and Extent of Things, which 
I conceive is peculiar to God himſelf. And then 
there may be Things relating to the Law of Nature 
taken in this extenſive Senſe, that is, relating to the 


Nature and Reaſon or 2 4 Of Things, Which 


are well known to God, but are not ſo to us, except 


he is pleas'd to take ſome way to diſcover them 


to us. So that on this View of the Law of Nature 
there might be room enough for an external Revela- 
tion: Ic i is manifeſt therefore that this Notion of the 
Law of Nature can be of no great Service to the Au- 
thor's main Deſign. 

But there is 1 Notion of the Law of Nature 


which this Gentleman frequently inſiſts upon. He 


ſeems to take 1 It preciſely tor that Law which was 
| given 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, 5 
given to Man in ti Beginning at his firſt Creation; 
and therefore he calls i Oi] Revelation. But 
it is manifeſt that the Law ©! Nature taken in this 
Senſe is not of the lame Extent with the former, nor 
deſerves thoſe magnificent iypithers which this Writer 
beſtows upon it. For how can it be {aid that the 
Law given to Man in the Beginning comprehends 
every Thing that is fouudled in the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things; or that this is the Law by which God = 
himſelf in all Caſts is to act; and that it is a Law to Ky 
all intelligent Buings throughout the Univerſe, and 
wow d be io to ten therland Worlds if there were ſo 
many? cxce pt it can be prov'd that all other Beings 
that actually inhabit this vaſt Univerſe, or that cov'd 
poflibly exiſt in any other Worlds, mutt neceſſarily 
be of the ſame Nature with Man, and in the ſame 
Circumſtances, and muſt ſuſtain juſt the ſame Relas 

tions. All that can be reaſonably ſaid concerning 
this Original Law given to Man at the Beginning 
is, that ſince it was founded, as this Gentleman al- 
ledges, in the Nature and Fitneſs of Things, we may 
be ſure it was very well ſuited to the Condition and 
Circumitances Man was at firſt in. But ſuppoſing 
an Altcration in the Circumſtances of Mankind from 
what they were at the Beginning, (and that ſuch 
an Alteration is poſſible, muſt be own*d, except it 
be ſaid that Man is abſolutely immutable) then there 
may be an Addition to that original Law, or ſome 
new Conſtitution ſuited to that Alteration in the 
Condition and Circumſtances of Mankind. And 
on this Suppoſition alſo there is room for an exter- 
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nal Revelation. 


There is another Notion of the Law of Nature 
advanc'd by this Writer, differing in ſome reſpects 
from either of the former, Having objected to him- 
felt, „May not the Law of Nature be very clear, 
* tho? the Light of Nature be fo very dim as to have 
© undeniable Defets?* he anſwers, „ Can the 
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* Law of Nature be clear, and the Light of Nature 
4. dim, when the Law of Nature is nothing but 
« what the Light of Nature or Reaſon dictates?? 
P. 376 * Where he makes the Law of Nature and 
the Light of Nature to be exactly of the ſame exten, 
ſo that what may be affirm'd of the one may be at- 
frm'd of tf other too. And by the Light of Na- 
ture he underſtands the Knowledge all Men have of 
Trutli and Duty, meerly by their own Reaſon in the 
Preſent State of Mankind. To the ſame purpoſe 
he aciincs the Religion of Nature, which with him 
is a Term of the ſame ſignification with the Law of 
Nature, to conſiſt in “ the Senſe and Practice of 
« thoic Duties, which reſult from the Knowledge 
« we by our Reaſon have of God and his Perfec- 
ce tions, and of our ſelves and our own Imperlec- 
tions, and of the Relation we ſtand in to him and 
to our Fellow- creatures.“ p. 13+. But this is re- 
ally to alter his Scheme: for when he is endeavouring 
to ſhew, that the Law of Nature is abſolutely perfect, 
and nothing can be added to it, he repreſents it as 
comprehending every thing that is founded in the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things; and therefore as the 
Law by which God governs his Actions, and by 
which all rational Beings throughout the Uruverle, 
and in ten thouſand Worlds more, if there were ſo 
many, maſt govern theirs: But in order to ſhew, 
that the Law of Nature is clear to all Mankind, he 
word have it to be meaſur'd not meerly by the Rea- 
fon and Fitneſs of Things, but by the Knowledge 
Men have of that Reaſon and Fitneſs; fo that thougi Þ 
we ſhould ſuppoſe any Truth or Duty to be founded 
in the Reaſon and Nature of Things, yet if Men do 
Not know it by their own Reaſon, it is not the Law 3 
of Nature. Yea, he ſecms often to expreſs him- 
ſelf, as if by the Law of Nature he underſtood not 
mecrly what Men may know by the Ute of their 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 7 
own Reaſon in their preſent State, but what all Men 
actually do know. And accordingly | he ſets him- 
ſelf to ſhew, that the Knowledge of t. he Law of Na- 
ure 15 in 200 univerlal, p. 37% 380 *. But then 
it is manifeſt, that if we take the Law 7 of Nature 


in this Senfe, it is far from deſerving the glorious 


Epithets he beſtgws U pon it. For is the Knowledge 
all Men have of Truth and Duty, or of the Neaſon 
and Fitneſs of Things, fo abſolute ely perfect, that 
nothing can be added to it? In this Senſe it ma ay 
juſtly be affirm d, and ſhall afterwards be proved, 
that the Law or Light of Na 8 0 in the preſent 
State of Mankind, taking them as they now are, 
is very imperſcct and deſective; and an additional 
external Revelation may be of great Uſe, to give 


Men a clearer Kno wicdge of many Things winch 


they do not know, or not ſo certainly by the mcer 


Ligbt of their own unaſſiſted Reaſon, 


Thus it appears, that after all the Stir this Gin. 
tleman makes about the Law of Nature, as the only 
Rule for Mankind to govern themſelves by, he ſeems 


not to have fix'd his Sc eme, or to know preciſely 


himſelf, or at leaſt to let his Readers know what 


he intends by it. Hs takes the Law of Nature in 
very glitterent Senſes, and yet every where applies 
the ſame glorious Epicher to it, of abſolute Per- 
fection, Immutability, Eternity, Glearncls, Sc. He 
Bans Things of that Law in one of theſe Senſcs, 
Which are only true of it in another; and this ſpreads 
an artful Confuſion through his whole Book, But 
though, according to the different Acceptations of 
tlie Law of Nature, it will appear in very different 


Views, yet I cannot fee that, taken in any of theſe 
Senſcs, it will anſwer the Author's De eſign; which 


is to ſhew, that there is no need at all, nor can be 


y Uſe for an external Revelation, Fe or if the Law - 
of e be taken in the moſt general comprehen- 
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8 An ANSWER to Chap. I. 
five Senſe, as comprehending every thing founded 
in the Reafon and Nature of Things, every thing 
that it is fit for God himſelf to dq or to require, or 
for the Creatures to perform, in any ſuppos' d Cir- 
cumitance or State of Things; I grant, that no 
Revelation, if true, can contain any thing but what 
18 comprehended i in that Law, and may be reduc'd 
to it; but then I ſay, that there may be many Things 
that belong to that Law taken in this vaſt Extent, 
that is, there may be many Things fit for God to 
do or to require, which we could not pretend cer- 
tainly to know, without an extraordinary Revelation. 
But if the Law of Nature be taken preciſely for 
the Law given to Men at the Beginning, then ſup- 
poſing an Alteration in the Condition and Circum- 
ſtances of Mankind from what they were in the Be- 
ginning, there may be a new Conſtitution, differ- 
ing in ſome reſpects from that original One, and tliere 
may be Things proper to be known and done in fe. 
49199 to it, of which an external Revelation may be 
highly uſeful to inform us. Or if the Law of Na- 
ture be taken only to ſignify the Knowledge Men 
now have by their own Reaſon, in its preſent State, 
of what is fit to be known and done, of God's Me- 
thods of dealing with us and of our Duty to him, 
tis evident that in this Senſe the Law of Nature is 
incumbred with much Darkneſs, and ſubject to great 
Defecte, and an external Revelation may be of ſig- 
nal Uſe to clear many Things to us, which 1n the 
preſent depraved State of Mankind we could not 
have diſcovercd and known at all, or could not have 
known with any Certainty, if left to our ſelves with- 
out the Aſfiſtance of ſuch a Revelation. 

There is one Obſervation more I would make 
with reſpect to the Account this Gentleman gives ot 
the Law of Nature; and that is, That tho ach he of- 
ten talks in very glorious Terms of the abſolute 
Perfection and Immuzabi lity 0 F that Law, and ſeems 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, 
to ſuppoſe its Precepts to be of neceſſary and eternal 
and unalterable Obligation; yet at other times he. 


plainiy ſuppoſes, that there are no fixed unalterable 
Rules of Morality at all; and that all that 1s to be un- 


derſtood by the Law of Nature is only this general Rule, 9 


that every Man muſt act according as the Circum- 
ſtances he is under point out his Duty. He tells us in- 
deed, that * God has from the Beginning given all 
5 Mankind ſome Rule or Law for their Condu LP 
3. and that this Rule or Law is abſolutely perfect, 
incapavic of Addition or Dimiaution, ibid. But then 
if we would know what that Rule or Law is, which 
he ſuppoſes God to have given Men for their Con- 
duct, let us conſider what he offers, p. 18, 19 
< of Circumſtances M len are under, and theſe con- 
tinually chan ging as well as being tor the moſt 
« part unforeſcen, tis impoſible to have Rules laid 
down by any external Revelation for every part!- 
cular Caſe; and therefore there nuttbe ſome ſtand- 
ing Rule, diicoverable by the Light of Nature, 
to (lirect! us in all ſuch Caſes,” Here he talks of a 
ſtanding Rule, or Law, to direct us in all Caſes 
whativever;z and he explains thus ſtanding Rule thus, 
that we can't but know, if we in the lcaſt conſider, 
that whatever Circumſtances Men are plac'd in 
by the univerſal Cauſe of all Things tis his eter- 
„nal and immutable Will, by his placing them in 
* thoſe Circumſtances , thatthey act astheſc require.“ 
And he adds, 
eto act in all Conditions of Life.“ 


ing told us, p. 345 +. That “ it is the Tendency 
6 "of Actions which makesthem either good or bad ;? 


to 


and, That © *tis the Circumſtances Men are. under. 


by which we are to judge of the Tendency of 
« Actions;” he adds, p. 349 f. That © this is 
.M * Rule without Exccpnons whereas all other * 


66 neral 
1 P. 312. 
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where he obſerves, that © conſidering the Variety Y 


That « this will direct a Man how 
And after hav- 
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10 An ANS. WERT Chap. I. 
* neral Rules are of little Uſe, when applied to par. 
&« ticular Caſes, becauſe of the many Exceptions to 
e them, iounded on Rules equally general.“ He 
calls it there fore an niverſal and unexceptionalle Rule, 
and his zever-failing Rule of judging of Actions I 
their Tenaency. p. 350 *. 
By comparing theſe ſeveral Paſſages it appears, 
that the oniy univerſal Rule, or ſtanding Law, which 
this Author ſuppoſes to be given to all Mankind 
for their Conduct, is this, That they muſt act as 
the Circumſtances they are under do require. And 
ſince he alſo tells us, That there is a great Variety of 
Circumſtances; and that thoſe Circumſtances are con- 
tinually changing, as well as for the moſt part unfcre- 
ſeen; and again, That there are numberleſs Circum- 
ſtances which attend us, and which perpeiually wory- 
ing, may make the ſame Actions, according as Men are 
differently offefted by them, good or bad. p. 27 F. 
don't ſce how he can ſuppoſe that there are any fixed 
moral Rules or Precepts at all, that are of unchange- 
abe Obligation; for he tells us, that all iuch Rulcs 
(for of moral Rules or Precepts he is there ſpeak- 
ing) have ſuch a multitude of Exceptions, tliat they 
are of little Uſe, when applied to particular Caſcs. 
Now this ſeems not well reconctlable to the Ac- 
count he at other times gives of the Law of Na- 
ture. He often repreſents it, as F it were a Syſtem 
of Principles and moral Precepts, wwch are fixed 
and unalterable, and were ſo from the Begin....'2, 
to which nothing cow d ever be added, and in whici 
nothing cou'd cver be alter'd; which Syſtem or Col- 
lection of Principles and Precepts he repreſents as 
known to all Mankind; and that any external Rc- 
velation can only be a Tranicript of that original 
Law. But here he ſeems to deſtroy this Scheme. 
The only ſtanding Rule that he {uppoſes, is not a Sy- 
ſtem of Principles or moral Laws and Precepts, but 
N EE only 
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only this general Rule, that we muſt act as the Cir- 
cumſtanccs we arg under point out to be our Duty. 
And into this general tanding Rule, as he calls it, 
he ſeems to reſolve the whole Law of Nature, that 
Law which he ſuppoſes to be abſolutely perfect and 
immutable, So that properly ſpeaking, when he 
talks of the Immutability of the Law of Nature, he 
only means that this Rule or Law 1s immutable (and 
nothing elſe) that we mult act according to the Cir- 
cumſtances we are in. And as he ſuppoſes theſe Cir- 
cumſtances to be very various, and to be continu- 
ally changing, as well as for the moſt part unfore- 
ſeen, ſo he muſt alſo ſuppoſe that our Duties are 
continually varying, and that there are no fixed un- 
changeable Rules of Morality at all. 

But certainly this ſtanding Rule or Law he talks 
of, when thus generally propos*d, is of no great 
Uſe or Service to Mankind, It will not give them 
much Aſſiſtance or Direction to tell them, that they 
muſt act in all Caſes as the Circumitances they are 
under do require, and point out to be for their own 
or the general Good, And if notwithſtanding this 
ſtanding Rule or Law, the Uſeſulneſs of wluch he 
jo much magnifics, it is an Advantage to Mankind, 
as it evidently is, to have written Laws and the In- 
ſtructions of Moraliſts for their better Guidance and 
Direction in their Duty; I can't ſec but that this 
ſtanding Rule will ſtill sv room enough for an 
external divine Revelation to inſtruct Mankind, both 
what Duty God requires of them, and what they 
are to expect from God, which they might other- 
wile be oftenat aloſs to know, for want of a full View 
of the Reaſons and Circumſtances of Things. And 
to lcave Men, as this Writer ſeems to do, without any 


xd Rules of Morality at all, and to diſcard all 


moral Laws and Precepts as uſcicts, under pretence 
of the many Exceptions to them, and to leave every 
Man to do as he thinks beſt in the Circumſtances he 
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is in without any other Direction, is in my Opinion 

of great h to the Law of. Nature itſelf, and 
to the Catiſe ef Virruc 8 25 Morality, for which Ie 
profeſſes fo g ent a Le: 

Upon the whole it is 5 very hard to form a No- 
tion of what this Author underſtands by the Law of 
Nature, tho? his Subject ſhow d have led him to have 
treated it diſtinctly, I fna!l not at preſent enter on 
a particular Conſideration * tie Law of Natire, 

which has heen ſufficiently donoby gather my Deſign 
being chiefly to conſider Ke Author's own Sc cheme, 
and the Notions he advances of that Law, witha Vi ew 
to render an external Revelation uſclets or impoſſible. 

Something, however, I ſhall offer briefly and in 
general concerning the Law of Nature, which ma 
tend to clear our way to a right Underſtanding ot. 
the preſent Queſtion. | 

I ficely own, and ſo do the moſt zealous Advo- 
cates for Revelation, that there is a Law of Nature 
obligatory on Mankind as reaſonable Creatures, 
moral Agents, and which wou'd have oblig'd wm 
thy? there had never been any extraordinary Reve- 
lation, or written Law at all; ſo that in this Caſe, 
they cou'd not be ſaid to be without a Law, or 
without a Religion; or ©: other Words, I own tuacre 
is ſuch a Thins — Natural Religion. 


1 Wi 


More paraucu!arty, tire ate fome Principles of 
ercat and umvoni Imi Yrtauce, relating to the 
Being, the Attributes, the Provid-nce of God, 
Man's Free-2gency, the moral Differences cf Things, 
and future Ker ributions, witch it highly concerns 
all Mar kind to know and to ack 10wledge. There 
are alſo Duties incumbent upon Men with reſp, ect to 
God, with reſpect to one another, and with reſpect 
to chemſclves and the right Government of their own 
 Hppetites, which they are oblig'd to obſerve ; and 

which may be juitly faid to be founded on the very 
Nature and Conſtitution of Things; in as much as 


there 


— 
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there.isa real Fitneſs and Decency, and Congruity 


in them, antecedently to any poſitive Appointment, 


and independent of Opinion, or Cuſtom, or human 
Compact. 


Ll own, that the Reaſon of Mankind when rightly 
exercis'd and improv'd, will approve thoſe Princi- 


ples and thoſe Duties as moſt juſt and true, moſt 
reaſonable and fitting ; and that there is a kind of 
natural Senſe o f Right and Wrong, of the moral 


Beauty and Fine of Things, and the contrary; 
which, when it is not depraved and over-power'd 
by vicious Prejudices, and by the Influence of exor- 
bitant Luſts and Appetites, and partial ſelfiſh In- 
tereſts, tends to lead Men to eſteem and chuſe 
ſome Actions as good and fit, beautiful and lovely, 
from the Practice of which there ariſes an Inward 


Satisfaction and Complacency; and to diſlike and 


condemn the contrary, tie Practice of which ac- 
cordingly produces an inward Diſſatisfaction and 
Remorie ; and that in all ſuch Caſes Reaſon alſo 
leads Men to conclude, that it is the Will of God 
that they ſhou'd do thole Things, and ſhun the 
contrary, And when once we regard 1t as the Will 
of God our ſupreme Lord and moral Governour, 
then we conſider it not merely as fit and reaſonable 
in itſelf, but as a divine Law, For that which pro- 
perly makes any thing a divine Law, is its being in- 
torc'd by the Will and Authority of the divine Law- 
viver, who therefore will reward or puniſh his rea- 
ſonable Creatures according to their Obedience or 
Diſobedience. Ard this divine Law may be juſtly 


call'd the Law of Nature, as having its Foundation 


in Nature itſelf, and the real Differences of Things 
and it may be call'd the Law of Reaſon, as being 
highly agreeable co the impartial, pee d Rea- 
fon of Mankind, 


This Law of Nature and Reaſon, which may 


be) Ay regarded as the Law of God, all Mankind 


are 
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14 An ANSWER 70 Chap. 1. 
are under; and in this reſpect God has not Jef? bimſalf 
without IVitneſs among the Gentiles; in as much 
as from the Diloveries. made in the Works of Cre. 
ation and Providence, from the natural Senſe of Good 
and Evil, fome Remains of which are in all Man. 
kind, and from the Deductions of Reæaſon rightly 
exercis'd and 1 Improv 'd, they might have attain'd 
to a knowledge of the main Principles and Duties of 
the Law of Nacure or natural Re ligion, 
But ſince it is evident in Fact and Ex perience (1 

am not now inquiring whence or how it came to be to, 
but it is evident in Fact that ſo it is) that Mankind 


are involv'd in great Darkneſs and Corruption, that 


their Reaſon and moral Senſe is greatly weaken'd 
and deprav'd, ſo that if left to themſelves they are 
apt to entertain very wrong Apprenenſions of 15 
ligion, and very prone to neglect and counterac 

their Duty in the mot important Inſtances: Thi 


being the trac State of the Caſe, if God ſhowd give 


an external extraordinary Revelation tor clearing the 


great Principles of natural Religion, which thro? the 
Corruption of Mankind were incumbred with much 
Darkneſs and Prejudices, and for directing them in 
the ſcveral Parts of their Duty, and inforcing the 


Practice of them by the moſt powerful and engaging 


Motives; and allo, for ditocvering to them ſome 
Things which they cou'd not otherwite hie certainly 


known and difcover'd, and which yet are of great 


Utc and Advantage to our Inſtruction and Comfort; 


- tius wou'd be a ſional Benefit, and a great Inſtance 
of the divine Goodneſs and Compaſſion towards us. 

Accordingly, God has actually given ſuch a 
Revelation contain'd in the holy Scriptures of the 


Old and New Teſtament, which exhibits*a clear 
Diſcovery of the great Pr inciples and Duties of the 
Law of Nature, Al renders them more obvious 
and certain to the Bulk of Mankind, than otherwiſe 
they wou'd bez and inforces the practice of univerſal 
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briſtianity as Old as the Creation. 15 
Righteouſneſs with the ſtrongeſt Motives; and, 
pelides this, inſtructs us in ſeveral Things of Impor- 
tance to us to know, which otherwiſe we cou'd not 
have certainly known and diſcover'd. 

And this Revelation not only bears in its Doctrines 
and Precepts the Characters of the divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, but was confirmi'd by the moſt il- 
ſuttrious Atteſtations, particularly by numerous un- 
controlled Miracles; Works viſibly tranſcending all 
human Power, and which therefore demonſtrate 
the Interpoſition of ſuperior Beings; which cou'd 
not be evil Ones, for they would never lend their 
Aſſiſtance to confirm a Religion, the great Deſign 
of which 1s to reclaim Sinners from Vice and 
Wickedneſs, and to promote univerſal Righteouſneſs 
and Purity; they mult therefore have becn wrought 
by the immediate Power of God himſelf; or, which 
comes to the ſame thing, by the aſſiſtance and 
agency of good Beings acting under him and by his 
Direction. And of theſe Facts we have as full 
Proof as can be reaſonably deſir'd of any Facts which 
we ourſeives did not ſee, and which yet it wou*d be 
counted unrealonable not to believe. 

From whence it follows, that it highly concerns 8 
us, whom God hath favour'd with ſuch a Revelation, oh 
ro receive it with a reverential Regard, and with a M 
deep Senſe of our Obligations to his Goodneſs, to 1 
be unfeignedly thanktul for it, and careful to im- 1 
prove it, And as to others who have not this 
Privilege, it becomes us to leave them to God, 
who hath not left himſelf without Witneſs among 1 
them, and who, we may be ſure, will deal with them i 
conformably to infinite Wiſdom and Goodnels. 

Upon this View of Things, it appears that there is a 

Harmony and Agreement between the Law of Nature 

andexterna] Revelation; that the Former does not make 
the Latter uſeleſs or unneceſſary, and that the Latter is 
incndly LO che Former, e ſtrengthens a.. d improves 
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Concerning the vaſt Extent the Author gives to 
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it; ſets the great Principles and Dutiesofit in a ſtrong; 
Light, and inforces it with more powerful Motives, 
and makes additional Diſcoveries of ſome Things, 
which, tho' otherwiſe we ſhou'd not have known, 
tend highly to promote the End of all Religion, 
which 1s to raiſe our Natures to the perfection & 
Purity and Happineſs in the Viſion and Enjoyment 
of the Deity. Thus the Law of Nature and Reve- 
lation rightly underſtood mutually aſſiſt and ſupport 
each other. 
fuch a Notion of the Law of Nature as wou'd utterly 
exclude all Revelation, and render it not only uſe. 


But the Author's Deſign is to advance 


leſs, but impoſſible. This has led him to give a 
ſtrange Account of the Law of Nature, and to fay 


inconſiſtent Things concerning it, juſt as it anſwer 


his preſent Deſign. 
But I ſhall now proceed to a more diſtin&t Exami- 
nation of his Scheme. | 


the Lawof Nature, as taking in every Thing 


Founded on the Reajon and Nature of Things, 


T has been already obſerv*d, that our Author 
often takes the Law of Nature in a very large 


and extenſive Senſe, as comprehending, whatever 


is founded in the Reaſon and Nature "of Things 
throughout the Univerſe. Indeed I don't fee what 
this properly has to do in the preſent 
fince the Queſtion properly is only about the Law 
that is given to Mankind, or what it is neceſſary 
for Man to know, believe, PrÞjeſs and practiſe, as 
this Author expreſſes it, p. 5 * , 
, mu 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 15 

muſt be own'd, that there may be many things 
founded in the Reaſon of Things, taken in this ex- 
tenſive Senſe, in wliich we are not properly concern'd. 
But ſince this Gentleman is pleas*d to repreſent the 
Law of Nature in this vaſt and comprehenſive Ex- 
tent, that he may the better prove and ſupport the 
abſolute Perfection of that Law, and that nothing 


can poſſibly be added to it; let us conſider what 


he offers on this Head, 
He tells us, p. 13 *, that the Law of Nature rates 


in every thing that is founded on the Reaſon and Na- 


ture of Things. This he repreſents to be of ſo great 
an Extent; that it 1s the Law, or Rule for God 
himſelf, and for all intelligent Beings, as well as 
Man; and he often expreſſes himſelf, as if he thought 
it was in the ſame Senſe, and in the ſame Reſpects a 
Rule and Law to God, and to all Creatures. To this 
purpoſe he obſerves, that this Law © is a perfect Rule 
eto the moſt perfect Being, and therefore may much 
@® more be a Rule to his imperfect Creatures, ſince 
e their whole Perfection conſiſts in imitating him, and 
« governing their Actions by the ſame Rule, p. 398, 
* 399 +.” That “ it is not only the firſt but the laſt 
« Law of God for it is eternal, a Law by which 
God governs his own Actions, and by which he 
expects the whole rational World ſhould govern 
i theirs; that it is neceſſary to be obſerv*d, not only 


« in this World, and in ten thouſand Worlds more; 
if there were ever ſo many, but in Heaven it ſelf, _ 


and that too for ever, p. 59 ||. And he ſuppoſes 
this Law to be known to all Men in its juſt Extent, 
Thus in the Paſſage now cited, after having ſaid, 
thatit is the Law by which God governs his own 


Actions, and by which he expects the whole rational 


World ſhould govern theirs, he adds, that God 


daily implants it in the Minds of all Men.” He 


affirms, that Reaſon tells Men every thing God 
TR. EF”: 8 can 
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« canbeſuppos'd to require, p. 188 *.“ And again, 


that “ what the Light of Nature teaches us con- 


e cerning the Divine Perfections, demonſtrates what 


« God, from his infinite Wiſdom or Goon, can 


&* or cannot command, p. 103 F. 

His Scheme therefore confaerd in this view, as 
far as I am able, upon the moſt impartial Conſideration, 
to underſtand it, is this: That the eternal Reaſon and 
Fitneſs of Things (which he makes to be the Law 


of Nature) is the ſole Rule of God's Actions as well 


as ours; and that this Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, 
according to which God proceeds in all his Dealings 
towards Man and other rational Beings, and by 
which we are to govern all our Actions, is known to 


us im all its Extent by our own Reaſon, without Reve- 
lation; and therefore we know by our own Reaſon, 


without Revelation, all that it is fit for God at any 
time to require, or for Men toknow and practiſe; and 
conſequently need no Revelation to inform us in any 


Inftance, either what God will do, and how he will 
deal with us, or what Conduct we are to obſerve. 


This Scheme is certainly one of the moſt extraor- 


dinary that ever appear'd. And if this Author had 


open*d ĩt at once, and laid it before the Reader in 
one View, it cou'd ſcarce impoſe upon the meaneſt 
Underſtanding ; but he has taken great Care to in- 
volve it in ſuch Obſcurity, and to deliver it in ſuch 
a confus'd and ambiguous way, by ſcatter*d Hints 


throughout his Work, that it is no eaſy thing to un. 


derſtand his Meaning, 

I ſhall not critically examine into the Propricty of 
that Expreſſion he fo often makes uſe of, the eternal 
Reaſon of Things, and which he ſuppoſes to be the 


Kule of God's Actions. Since the Things themſelves 


and their Natures, and conſequently the Relations and 
Reſpects they bear, did not exiſt from Eternity; the 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 19 
of Things, and by its being a Rule to God, is this, 
That the infinite Mind of God eternally compre- 
hends all the Ideas of Juſt and Good, of Regular and 
Beautiful, in all the poſſible Connexions and Com- 
binations of Things; and that in all his Actions he 

proceeds according to the molt tair and perfect 
Ideas of his own Mind. So that it might more 
properly be ſaid, that the Rule by which God al- 
ways acts, is the a/l-comprehending Reaſon of his own 

Mind, to which the perfect Rectitude of his Will 
is ever conformable, And this ſeems to be the Ac- 
count the Author himſelf gives of it, p.-23 *. It 
was this Reaſon of his own Mind that determin'd him 
in creating the World, to do all Things in the moſt 
juſt and regular and admirable Order; and in go- 
verning the World he proceeds by the ſame Rule, 
that is, he always does that which appears, to his own 

infinite Underſtanding, to be moſt wiſe and juſt, 

and all Things conſider'd beſt and fitteſt to be done. 

And if this be all that this Gentleman means by ſay- 

ing, that the neſs of Things is the Rule of God's 

Actions, and that his Will is always determin'd by 

the Reaſon and Nature of Things; if by this and ſuch 

other Expreſſions, which he ſo often repeats, be 
meant no more, than that God always does that 
which his own infinite Mind fees to be fit and juſt 
and reaſonable for him to do, it will eaſily be own*d, 
that in this Senſe he always acts according to the 
Fitneſs of Things; but then many Things he 


f may, in his infinite Wiſdom, ſee to be juſt and pro- 
l per, which we ſhow'd not know to be fo, except it 
pleaſed him to diſcover them to us. If the all com- 
IJ prehending Reaſon of his own Mind be the Rule by 
1 which God acts, and according to which he governs 
5 the World; I think it muſt be own*d that this is of 
n an infinitely greater Extent than that by which we 
k 244, as far tranſcending it as God's Underſtanding 


tranſcends ours. 
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The Account this Writer commonly gives of 
what he underſtands by the Reaſon of Things is 


this, that it ſignifies the Natures of the Things 


themſelves, and the various Relations and Reſpects 
they bear to one another, with the Fitneſſes ariſing 
from them. If ſo, then the Reaſon of Things 1; 


wide and extenſive as the whole Compaſs of univer- 


ſal Nature; it takes in the incomprehenſible Nature 
of God himſelf. and the Natures and various Rela- 


tions and Reſpects of all Beings whatſoever, both to 
God and to one another. And-will this Author in 
good earneſt undertake to ſhew, that Man, every 


Man of the meaneſt Capacity, even though he can't 
read in his Mother-Tongue, (for to every ſuch Per- 
ſon he ſuppoſes the Reaſon and Nature of Things to 
be clear and plain, p. 295 *.) comprehends the whole 
Extent of Things, the Nature of God himſelf, and 
of all other Beings, as well as his own, and all the 
poſſible Reſpects of Things, and all the Fitneſſes a- 
ziling from them in every Circumſtance? 

Suppoſing the Fitneſs or Reafon of Things, in 
this wide extenſive Senſe, to be the Rule according 
to which God acts in the Government of the World, 1 
yet I think it can't be denied that this univerſal Rea- | 


lon or Fitneis of Things is only known to his own 


infinite Underſtanding, and therefore can only be a 
Rule to him, but not to us. When therefore this 


Author ſays, that God and Man muſt act according 


to the Reaſon of Things, the only tolerable Senſe 
that this is capable of is, that as God always does | 
what is fit and reaſonable for him to do, fo Man 1s 
alſo to do what is fit and reaſonable for him to do; 
but not that the Reaſon of Things by which God 
acts, is of the ſame Extent with that by which Man 
is to act. For none can ſuppoſe this, except he ſup- 
poſes that God and Man hold the fame Rank in the 
Order of Be:ngs, and are in the ſame Condition Ge 

ir- 
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Circumſtances; which is ſo palpably abſurd, that our 
Author himſelf would not think proper to avow it. 
That Reaſon or Fitneſs of Things, according to 
which God acts, ariſes from the infinite Per! ction 
of his own Nature, and from what his own al -com- 

rehending Wiſdom ſees to be moſt becoming him 
to do, as the ſupreme Governor of the Wor.d, and 
to be moſt conducive to the univerſal Order and Har- 
mony of Things. And as there are many Reaſons 
and Fitneſſes relating to his own infinite M geſty, 
and to the Order, Beauty, and Good of the Whole, 
obvious to his perfect Underſtanding, which we do 
not know and cannot judge of; it follows that the 
Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, by which he proceeds, 
15 of a ſuperior C onſideration, and of far greater Ex- 
tent than that by which Man governs his Actions; 
and many Things may be juſt and fit upon ſuch an 
extended View of Things, which do not appzar to ö 
be ſo upon a narrower View; and conſcquently ny 
Things may ſeem to him to be juſt and proper, hic ll! 
we do not know to be ſo, becauſe we can take in = 

only Part of the Scheme, and do nor bcho!d Things j 
in their juſt Harmony. Indeed none can pretend to 

know what is for the Good of the whole Univerſe, 

to which the private Good of any particular Being 
or Order of Beings muſt give way, for the fame 
Reaſon that the private Good of any particular Per —_ 
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fon or Family muſt give way to that of tlie whole - 
Society or Community, but he that knows the uni- — 
verſal Syſtem of Things, and has a clear View of all i 1 
the Natures of Things, and all the various Reſp &s | 
and Relations the ſeveral Orders of B-ings bear to cre 1 


and Scaſons; for ſome Things m ay ſeem fit or unfit 1 
tor the preſent, which taking in Futurity, and th: „ 
Effects and Confcquences of them, may have a con- 55 

arg Aſpect, 


ancther, and to the Whole, yea and of all Times i} 
| 
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I cannot therefore acquit this Writer from great 
Raſhneſs, when he affirms, that Reaſon tells us 
« what is worthy of God, and therefore tells us e. 
every thing God can be ſuppos'd to require, p. 18), 
„ 188 % and © that what the Light of Nature 
"Oi teaches us concerning the Divine Perfections, when 
« duly attended to, demonſtrates what God in his 
« infinite Wiſdom or Goodneſs can or cannot com- 
* mand, p.103F.” It is true, that 1 in ſome Plain 
Caſes we may certainly know, by the Reaſon he hath 
implanted in us, what infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs can or cannot require or do; and may ſafely 
pronounce accordingly. Bur then *tis equally true, 
that we cannot in all Caſes take upon us to judge and 
to determine, what an infinitely wiſe and good Being 
may or may not ſee fit to do or to require; which is 
no more than to ſay, that we cannot comprehend the 
whole Extent of infinite Wiſdom, or pretend to 
know all the Reaſons he may have for his proceeding 
in ſuc? a manner. And this Writer himſelf declares, 
that he knows none at preſent that pretend to ſo ex- 
 tenſrve a Knowledge, as to take in the whole Scheme, 
Order and State of Things, p. 384 ||. And yet in 
many Paſſages of his Book, ſome of which have been 
cited above, he inſinuates that all rational Creatures 
muſt be capable of knowing that Reaſon of Things 
in its whole Extent, which he ſuppoſes to be the 
Rule of God's Actions; and conſequently muſt be 
capable of knowing, merely by the Force of their 
own Reaſon, all that it is fit and proper, in any In. 
ſtance, for God himſelf to do and to require, as we] 
as what is proper for Man to do. A great Part of 
his Book proceeds upon this Suppoſition. Tis on 
this Principle that he argues againſt poſitive, or, as 
he calls them, arbitrary Precepts, and charges it as 
Tyranny in God to enjoin them; by which he means 
all 1 that we our ſelves do not antecedently 


lee 
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ſee the Fitneſs of. And indeed if God may have 


Reaſons for Things that we are not acquainted with, 
(which muſt be own'd, except it be ſaid that our 
Underſtandings are of an equal Extent with his) the 
Argument he has fo much laboured falls. For tho? 
God always acts agreeably to the Reaſon and Fit- 
neſs of Things, that is, always does and requires 
what is fit and proper for him to do and to require, 
yet if in many Caſes we are not proper Judges of 
that Reaſon and Fitneſs, then there may be Com- 
mands which he may ſee it proper to lay upon us, 
and there may be Methods of Proceedure towards us, 
4 7 on his infinite Wiſdom, which he ſees 
the Fitneſs of, though we do not, and which we 
cob'd not well know, except he is pleas'd to re- 


veal his Will; and he is the proper Judge of the 


fitteſt Manner and Method of communicating his 


Will to us, and may have many ways of doing it. 
From whence 1t follows, that it from Proofs ſuffi- 
cient in their kind, we come to know that he has 
thus diſcoyer'd and communicated his Will and 
Intentions to us, we are oblig'd to pay a ſacred Re- 
gard to thoſe Significations of his Will, in whatſo- 
cver manner they are made to us. 

And now I think it appears, that all this Gentle 
man's magnificent Talk about the abſolute Perfec- 
tion of the Law of Nature, as taking in every thing 
that is founded in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, 
a Law to God himſelf and to all reaſonable Beings, 
1s of little advantage to his main Deſign, which 
is to ſhew, that there can be no place nor utc for an 


external Revelation; ſince the Law of Nature ken 


in this vaſt Extent, is only perfectly known te t 
himſelf. Nor can he ever make this Part 4 3 
Scheme anſwer his Deſign, except he will pleaſe 
prove that our Underſtandings are of equal Extent 


with infinite Wiſdom, and that we have an equal 
Con mprehenſion of all the Natures of Things, and 
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all their various Reſpects and Relations, and the Fit. 
neſſes ariſing from thence (for this is what he mean; 
by the Reaſon of things) throughout the whole Uni. 
verſe with God himſelf. | 
Leaving therefore this romantick Account of the 
Law of Nature, which the Author has advanc'd to 
prove its abſolute Perfection, let us conſider the Law 
of Nature in a narrower View, as properly relating 
to Man, and to what 7 is the Will of God Men ſhowd 
know, POO, profeſs, and practiſe, as this Author 
ſpeaks, p. 5 *. And here his Notion is, that this 
Law of N ature, which is a Rule to Mankind, is that 
very Law, and no other, that was given to Man 
at his firſt Creation, to which nothing cou'd ever 
be added by any ſubſequent Revelation, and which | 
is ſo clear to all Men, that it cannot be made clearer, | 
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That the Law ven to Mankind at the Bagh: 
ning, was not ſo abſolutely Perfect, that no- 
thing cou'd ever be added to it by any = 


due Revelation. | 


HE. Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Cre- 
ation, frequently ſuppoſes the Law of Nature 
to be that Law which was given to Man at thc 
Beginning, at his firſt Creation; and therefore calls 
jt «« the Law of our Creation implanted i in us from 
the Beginning by God himſelf, p. 4. © The 
10 true primitive and natural 8 implanted i in 

Mankind from the Creation,“ p. 379 f. And to 
ſignify this, he deſcribes it under the Character of 
Original Revelation. And, this is that Senſe of the 
Law of Nature, to which the Deſign of his Book 


proper 
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S leads him, which 1s to ſhew that there can 
be no other Religion but what was given to Man- 
kind from the beginning of the World without any 
Addition or Alteration; that therefore Chriſtianity 
muſt either be as Old as the Creation, or it cannot 
be a true Religion; that if it makes any Addition 


to that original | natural Law, or in any Inſtance va- 


ries from it, (as in many Parts of his Book he en- 
deavours to ſhew it does) this is a Proof that it is not 
a divine Revelation. Inſtead therefore of intitling 
his Book Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, the 


Title wou'd have run more agreeably to his Deſign, 
thus, Chriſtianity not as Old as the Creation, and 


therefore falſe. But this might have ſhock'd his Rea- 
ders too much at firſt, which for many Reaſons he 
thought not proper to do. 

That I may do the Author juſtice, I ſhall fairly 


repreſent his Scheme in his own Words, 


He firſt lays it down as a Principle which will 


not be denied, that “ none who believe there is 
a God who governs Mankind, but muſt believe 


* he has given them a Law for the governing their 


Actions; and that this is implied in the very No- 


tion of Governour and Governed, p. 10 *. That 


therefore it is certain that * God We the Beginning 


40 


co 
% anſwer the End for which 1t was given; that, 
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perfect, and a Religion abſolutely perfect can- 
not admit of any Alteration, or be capable of 
Addition or Diminution, but muſt be as immu- 


(e 


.« 
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gave Mankind ſome Rule or Law for their Con- 
« duct; and that the obſerving of that made 
them acceptable to him; or elſe it wou'd not 


that Religion which God gave Men from the 


Beginning, was a moſt perfect Religion; ſince 
no Religion can come from a Being of infinite 
Wiſdom and Perfection, but what is abſolutely 


table as the Author of it; and therefore that exter- 
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nal Revelation cannot add any thing to a Religion 
thus abſolutely perfect, univerſal, and immutable, 
<« p. 3, 4.“ He repreſents this as © the one true 
Religion, which all have been ever bound to believe 
and profeſs;” and that it contains “ all that God 
* wills them to know, believe, profeſs, and prac. 
„ tiſe, p. 5.” Accordingly the Title of his 6th 
Chapter runs thus, that e Religion of Nature 
(by which he means, as he had deſcrib'd it in his 
firſt Chapter, the Religion or Law given to all Man. 
kind from the Beginning) © is an abſolutely perfect 
Religion, and that external Revelation can neither 
add to nor take from its Perfection.“ He pro- 
poſes to himſelf an Objection, which he calls a plau- 
ible one, in the Beginning of the ſeventh Chapter, 
« whether external Revelation, building on the 
« Foundation of natural Religion, may not extend 
* toſuch Things as the Light of Nature cou'd not 
reach, without contradicting any thing it teaches?” 
And this he denies, becauſe he has prov'd, “ that 
the Religion of Nature is fo perfect, that nothing 
« cou'd be added to it, p. 69 *. And then he goes 
on to ſhew, that original Revelation (that is, the 
natural Law given to Man from the Beginning) 
* comprehends every thing that tends to the Ho- 
* nourof God, and the Good of Mankind, p. 70.” 
He concludes therefore, that “ this Perfection of 
the Law of Nature ſufficiently expoſes all Preten- 
ces to a new Religion.“ | Ss 
It appears from theſe ſeveral Paſſages, and many 
others to the ſame pu-poſe, that the Perfection 
| which our Author aſcribes to the original Law of 
Nature given to all Mankind at the Beginning, 1s 
ſuch an abſolute Perfection, as intirely excludes all 
Addition to it, or Variation from it, ſo that nothing 
can now make a Part of Religion, but what made 
a Part of Religion from the Beginning of the World; 
. 9 | 3 
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n muſt continue in all r eſpects exactly the ſame that 


it was at firſt, neither more nor leſs; no more to 
be believ'd, and no more to be done by any Man 
than was at the Beginning of the Creation. It is on 
this Foundation that he argues, that there is no room 


for additional Revelation. I ſhall therefore examine 


it diſtinctly. 

It will eaſily be cranted, that the Law of Nature 
given to Man at the Beginning was perfect at firſt, 
if by that be meant no more than that it was ex- 
cellently ſuited to the State Man was then in; but 
it does not follow, that it cou'd never admit of any 


3 Additions, except it cou'd be prov'd, that God, 


by giving Man a Law, bound his own Hands, 
and brought himſelf under an Obligation never to 
lay any further Injunctions upon him, but what he 
requir'd of him when he was firſt created, and never 


| to give any other Significations or Diſcoveries of 
his Will but what he then gave. 


When Man was created, he receiv'd this . | 


among the reſt, as Part of the Law of Nature, that 


whatever 1t ſhou'd pleaſe God at any Time to re- 


quire, he muſt yield a ready Obedience to it; and 


if in conſequence of this, God ſhou'd be pleas'd to 
ſignify his Will in any particular Inſtance, then this 


wou'd from that Moment commence Man's Duty, 


though not before; and it might ſtill be ſaid in that 


eaſe, that Man acted up to the original Obligation of 
the Fitneſs of Things, (to uſe the Author's Expreſſions. ) 


It Man had continued in a State of Innocence, his 


Reaſon uncorrupt and unprejudic'd, though he 
might clearly collect the ſtanding Part of his Duty, 


yet he cou'd not even then pretend of himſelf to 


| know all that God might at any Time for various 
Reaſons think fit to enjoin. There was nothing in 
the original Law of his Creation to make him think 


that God cou'd not or wou'd not at any Time re- 
quire any ching but what he then actually requir*d ; 


only 
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28 An ANSWER 7 Chap. ;. 
only this he might be ſure of, that God wou'd neyer 
| require any thing but for juſt and wiſe Reaſons; and 
— if in what way ſoever he ſhowd ſignify his Will, it 
Wa was his Duty to lie open to thoſe Diſcoveries, 
— 14 It may therefore juſtly be affirm'd, that though 
Mi Mankind had continued in a State of perfect uncor. 
if rupted Innocence, there might have been room for 
1 Additions to that original Law that was given to 
© Man at the Beginning of the Creation. But ſup. 
Ti poſing an Alteration in the Condition and Circum- 
5 ſtances of Mankind ſince that Law was given, it is 
4 _ ſtill more evident that it might be fit and proper to 
vi add ſomething to that original Law, accommodated 
1 to that Alteration of Circumſtances. 5 
11 I don't ſee with what Conſiſtency this Author him. 
ſelf can talk of the abſolute Perfection and Immuta- 
bility of the original Law of Nature, ſince (as has 
been already obſerv'd) he himſelf makes Men's Du- 
ty to be varied according to the Alteration of Cir- 
cumſtances *. He talks indeed often of the immu- 
table Nature, and the unchangeable Relations of 
Things. He tells us, p. 61F. that © the Reaſon 
« why the Law of Nature is immutable, is, becauſe 
c itis founded on theunalterable Reaſon of Things;” 
Or as he expreſſes it, p. 6. on the Nature of 
« Things, and the immutable Relations they bear 
„ to one another.” He often mentions the ur- 
changeable Fitneſs of Things; but then he lays it down 
as a Rule, that © it is the Tendency of Actions which 
« makes them either good or bad; and 'tis the Cir- 
t cumſtances Men are under by which we are to 
judge of the Tendency of Actions, p. 3451.” 
And theſe Circumſtances he repreſents as continually 
changing, p. 18 ||]. And again, p. 27 **, he talks of 
“4 the numberleſs Circumſtances which attend us, 
« and which perpetually varying, may make the 
* ſame Actions, according as Men are different!y 
5 1285 affected 
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affected by them, good or bad.” And this, ac- 
cording to him, holds not merely in Matters indiffe- 


rent, but in Things of a moral Nature; for of theſe 


he is ſpeaking in the Paſſages now cited, and the 
Inſtances he produces are of chis kind, p. 345 *. He 
tells us particularly, in the ſame page, that what 
« we call Inceſt, 1s now for many good Reaſons not 
« to be allow'd of; yet it was a Duty in the Chil- 
« dren of Adam and Eve,” Here therefore is an 
Inſtance of a Thing which originally was lawful and 
a Duty in the Beginning of the World, but which 
afterwards became unlawful, upon an Alteration i in 
the State and Circumſtances of Mankind. Indeed 
after all his magnificent Talk of the Immutability 


of the Law of Nature, and the unchangeable Nature 
and Fitneſs of Things, he ſeems to me to think, 
that there is no Duty of an unchangeable Nature, 


none but what may vary according to tlie Alteration 


of Circumſtances; and no particular Precept, but 


what may in ſome Inſtances ceaſe to oblige, and of 
a Duty become a Sin, and the contrary. It cannot 
therefore be ſaid, that the Law of Nature was fo 
immutably fix*d in the Beginning, that nothing 
could become a Duty to Man afterwards, which 
was not fo then; and yet this ſeems to be the Strain 
of his reaſoning in many Parts of his Book, and par- 
_ ticularly in his firſt Chapter, and without which it 
falls to the ground. If he fays, that ſtill the Law 


of Nature is immutable; for though that particular 


Thing, which was our Duty before by that Law, 
may upon an Alteration of Circumſtances ceaſe to 
oblige, yet the Law 1s ſtill the fame, which re- 
quires us to act according to the Nature of Things, 


and the Circumſtances we are in: This Excuſe, 
which is the only one that can be made, and which 


he ſeems to infinuate for ſalving his Hypotheſis, and 
rendring his Scheme conſiſtent, does really deſtroy it. 
For 
1 $31.5; + P81. 
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30 An ANSWER 70 Chap. z. 
For at this Rate, the ſuppos'd Perfection and 
Immutability of that original Law, given to Man kt 
his firſt Creation, does not hinder but that there 
may be Additions and Alterations ſuited to the Cir- 
cumſtances Men might afterwards be in; and con- 


ſequently this Argument againſt Revelation is good 
for nothing, That the Law given to Mankind was 
perfect at the Beginning, and therefore external Re- 


velation cou'd not add any thing to a Religion thus 
abſolutely perfect and immutable. EY 


By this we may judge of the Strength of the great 


Argument the Author urges with ſo much Pomp, 
for the Perfection of the original Law of Nature 


given to Mankind at the Beginning, drawn from 


the Perfection of its Author. He tells us, 5 
that * no Religion can come from a Being of infi- 
& nite Wiſdom and Perfection, but what is abſo- 
lutely perfect; and a Religion abſolutely perfect 
c cannot admit of any Alteration; or be capable of 
« Addition and Diminution, but mult be as immu- 
<« table as the Author of it.” And again, p. 60 *. 


„ 


« Can Laws be imperfect, where a Legiſlator is 
* abſolutely perfect? Can Time diſcover any thing 
« to him, which he did not foreſee from Eternity? 


« And as his Wiſdom is always the ſame, fo is his 


« Goodneſs; and conſequently from the Conſide- 
* ration of both theſe, his Laws muſt always be the 
« ſame. The Law of Nature therefore muſt be 
<« as perfect a Law as the Goſpel, except you will 

* ſay, that God did not arrive to the Perfection of 


« Wiſdom and Goodneſs, till about 1700 Years 
« ſince.” And accordingly he adds, p. 61 F. that 
« if Chriſtianity was a new Religion, then from the 


* Time it commenc'd, you muſt own God is mu- 
C table; and that ſuch Additions have been made 
c to the all- perfect Laws of infinite Wiſdom, as con- 
* ſtitute a new Religion.” 9 05 
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1 think if there were any thing 1 in this way of ar- 
guing, it might as well prove that becauſe God is 
abſolutely perfect and immutable, therefore all the 
Works he hath made muſt be perfect and immutable 
too, And indeed though God, the Giver of the 


| Law, the Author of that i original Conſtitution eſta- 
bliſh*d at Man's firſt Creation, be perfect and un- 
changeable in himſelf, yet except it cou'd be alſo 


provid, that Man, to whom that Law was given, 


and for whom that Conſtitution was made, is im- 


mutable too and abſolutely perfect, and his Cir- 
cumſtances incapable of Alteration, it cannot be con- 


cluded that that original Law and Conſtitution is 
® abſotucely immutable and capable of no Additions - 


or Alterations; for upon Suppoſition that Man is 
ſubject to change, (and who can deny it?) and 
that there is an Alteration in his Circumſtances from 


what they were at firſt, a wiſe and good God may 
ſce it proper to give new Injunctions, and enter into 
ſome new Methods of dealing with him, for which 


there was no Occaſion at firſt, nor wou'd have been 


without ſuch an Alteration in his State and Circum- 


ſtances. I own that * Inconſtancy, as it argues a 
Defect of Wiſdom or Power, can't belong to 


„ Being infinitely wife and powerful,” as the Au- 


thor ſpeaks, p. 20 *. But then he himſelf tells us, 


p. 105 . that © did not God always employ the 
« moſt fit and ſuitable means, he wou'd act contra- 


( 
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„ with the greateſt Steadineſs, bt .,? 
ITis true God perfectly ſaw and knew all Things 
from the Beginning; he ſaw all thoſe Alterations 


or Changes that were to happen in the ſucceſſive 


| Revolutions of Ages ; and he knew from Be 
Be. 
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ry to the Rules preſcrib'd him by his own unerring 
„ Reaſon;” and that “ to alter one's Conduct, as 
Circumſtances alter, is not only an Act of the 
greateſt Prudence and Judgment, but is conſiſtent 
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32 An ANSWER to Chap. z 
Beginning what Courſe it was proper for him to 
take in every ſuppos'd Circumſtance of Things. 
But. it does not follow, that therefore he gave all 
the Revelations and all the Laws at once from the 
firſt, that ever he ſhow'd think fit to give; but rather 
that as the Changes and Alterations were to happen 
ſucceſſively, and to have their Effect in their Proper 
Seaſons, ſo his Laws and Conſtitutions were ſuc- 
cCeſſively to take place according to the Exigency of 
Things. 

When therefore this Writer argues, that © if 
« there were the leaſt Difference between the Law 
« of Nature and the Goſpel, that wou'd ſuppoſe 
“ ſome Defect in one of them, and reflect upon the 
Author of both, who certainly was equally good 

« and wiſe when he gave the one as when he gave 
% the other (if it may be calPd another) Law, 
« p. 378 *:“ Not to take notice of the Diſingenuity 
of this Paragraph, where he ſpeaks as if he believ'd 

that God was the Author of the Goſpel, when it is 
certain, that if by the Goſpel be meant what all un- 
derſtand by it, the Chriſtian Religion as contain'd 
in the Holy Scriptures, he is far from believing that 
God was the Author of it: To pals this by; though 
there be ſome Difference between the original Law 
of Nature given to Man at the Beginning, and the 
Goſpel, this does not argue a Defect in either of 
them. For ſuppoſing the one to be the Law of in- 
nocent Nature given to Man at the Beginning, at his 
firſt Creation, the other to be a Conſtitution adapted 
to the Condition of Man as in a ſinful State, there 
may be ſome Difference (though no Contradiction) 
between them, ariſing from the different Circum- 
| ſtances of Mankind, to which they reſpectively have 

a Reference, and yet both may be perfect in their 
kind, and wiſely order'd, and each of them admi- 
rably ſuited to the Dzſign for which Pe were given 
and appointed. Our 
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Sur Auer indeed ſuppoſes that tlie State of T ings 
between God and Man is now exactly the ſame that 
it was at firſt, and upon that builds an Argument 
for the Immutability of the original Law of N ature, 
to ſhew that it is incapable of any Addition or Alte- 
ration. It God is unchangeable (ſays he) our 
« Duty to him mult be fo too; if human Nature con- 
« tinucs the ſame, and Men at all Times ſtand in the 
« fame Relation to one another, the Duties which 
« reſult from thoſe Relations muſt be always the 
« fame; and conſequently our Duty to God and 


« Man muſt, from the Beginning of the World to 


« the End, always be the fame, always alike plain 
« and pe:{p.cuous, and can neither be chang'd in 


_« whole nor in part, p. 18. *.“ And to the ſame pur- 


: poſe he ſaith, p.188 T, that Religion thus founded 


„ on thoſe immutable Relations (viz, the Relations 
Men ſtand in to God and to one another) * muſt, 
« at all Times and in all Places, be alike immutable: 
« ſince external Revelation not being able to make 


any Change in thoſe Relations, and the Duties 


<«< that neceflarily reſult from them, can only re- 
« commend and inculcate thoſe Duties. All that 
theſe Paſſages prove is, that the main fundamental 


Dutics of Morality are the ſame now that they were 


from the Beginning, which will be freely granted. 
And this is all that the many long Quotations this 


8 produces with ſo much Pomp from ma- 


Chriſtian Divines, concerning the immutable 


Obligation of the Law of Nature, do prove. And 
in this Senſe it may be juſtly ſaid, that our Saviour 
came not to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil it, to ſet 


the great Principles of it ina clearer and ſtronger 
Light, when almoſt loſt and deſac'd thro? the Ig- 


norance and Corruption of Mankind, and to engage 


Men, by the moſt powerful Motives, to a diligent 
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Chap. 4. 
bſervance of its Precepts. In this Senſe it will be 
eaſily acknowledg'd (what the Author needleſſy 
takes a great deal of pains to prove) that zo inſtita- 
ted Religion can contradict the Law of Nature; and 
there is an exadt Conformity (as he expreſſes it) be- 
tween internal and external Revelation; that is, that 
the one cannot contradict the other, and any pre- 
tended inſtituted Religion that contradicts or ſub. 
verts any of thoſe Rules of Morality that neceſſarily 
flow from the Relations between God and Man, 
muſt be falſe. But if the Queſtion be as this Gentleman 
himſelf puts it, p. 69 *. Fhether external Revelation, 
building on the Foundation of natural Religion, may 
not extend to ſuch Things as the Light of Nature cou'd 
not reach, without contradicting any thing it teaches? 
there 1s nothing in the Argument, by him here pro- 
pos'd, to prove that it cannot be fo, 

Let us ſuppoſe the Relation between God and 
Man to be unchangeable ; this does not prove, that 
nothing cou'd ever hecome a Duty to Man, but 
what was ſo in the Beginning of the Creation. For 
this very Relation neceſſarily lays him under an Ob- 
ligation to obey whatſoever Injunctions God ſhou'd, 
at any Time, in his infinite Wiſdom, ſee fit to lay 
upon him. It may be ſaid, in ſome Senſe, that Hu- 
man Nature continues the ſame ; that is, the ſame in 
its eſſential Faculties, in all that is eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to conſtitute human Nature; but this is con- 
ſiſtent with a very great Variation in the Condition 
and Circumſtances of Mankind, and this may make 
it proper to give ſome new Conſtitutions accommo- 
dated to that Change in their Circumſtances and 
Condition. Thus, e.g. a Change from a State of 

mocence to a State of Guilt and Diſobedience to 
God, whenever or howſocver that happened, muft 
be a very great and conſiderable Change in the Con- 
dition of Mankind. And ſuch a Change there 
> cer: 
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certainly was, take what Hypotheſis you pleaſe. 
There was a Time when Man was innocent, and 
when he had not ſinned; except it be ſaid, chat God 
made Man, at his firſt Creation, actually ſinful and 
corrupt, which wou'd be to charge our Corruption 


upon God himſelf as the Author, and lay the Blame 0 
| of all our Tranſgreſſions and Follies upon the origi- * 
nal Conſtitution of the human Nature. And this 


Writer, who ſo zealouſly contends that God | 
Man, at his firſt Creation, a perfect Law to be go 
vern'd by, and form'd Man to be govern'd by that 
Law, muſt alſo maintain, if he he conſiſtent with 
himſelf, that God made Man at firſt every way ca- 
pable to fulfil and obey that Law; and indeed He 
affirms, that every Man is {till able to do it, p. 375 


The 1 N he: put,” .. Shall we 45 
« that God, who had the forming human Under- 


« ſtanding as well as his own Laws; did not know 
« how to adjuſt the one to the other ?” may be 


equally applied to prove, that God adjuſted Man's 


original Ability to that perfect original Law. When- 


ever therefore Man firſt ſinned and tranſgreſſed the Di- 


vine Law, at what Time ſoever this happen'd, there 
muſt neceſſarily be a remarkable Alteration in his 


Condition and Circumſtances, The ſame Light of 


Nature that diſcover*d that original Law and his 
Duty to him, cou'd not but diſcover to him; that 


the Breach of that Law render'd him obnoxious to 


the divine Diſpleaſure; and this muſt fill him with 
guilty Fears. The eſſential Relations between God 


and Man did indeed ſtill continue the ſame ; that 
is, God ſtill ſuſtained the Character of Man's 


Creator and ſovereign Lord, his moſt wiſe Gover- 
nor and Judge; and Man was ſtill as much as before 


related to God as his Creature, his Subject and Ser- 
vant; but then God was now further to be con- 


baer as the offended Law-giver and Judge, moſt 
1 juſtly 
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juſtly difpleas'd with his guilty Creature; and Man 
was to be conſider'd as a Tranſgreſſor of the Law 
given him tor the Rule of his Duty, and who had by 


| his Diſobedience forfeited his Title to the divine 


Favour, and the Reward he wou'd otherwiſe have 


obtain'd. Here then was a remarkable Alteration of 


Circumſtances, or Change in the State of Things be- 
tween God and Man. If therefore God ſhou'd, in 
his infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, eſtabliſh a new 
Conſtitution, ſuited to the Alteration of Man's Cir- 
cumſtances, in which he declares what wou'd be his 


Method of dealing towards his guilty Creatures, 


how tar and upon what Ferins he wou'd be re- 
conciPd, and what Reward he wou'd beſtow, even 
upon their imperfect Obedience; this wou'd not 
properly be an abrogating that original Law, in its 
preceptive Part, or a cancelling the Obligations and 
Duties which neceſſarily flow from the Relations be- 
tween God and Man, or between Men themſelves; 
but a gracious Conſtitution, which ſuppoſing that 
original Law, and being founded upon it, provides 


tor the Neceſſities of our State, in a manner that 15 


for the Glory of God, and for our Direction and 


Comfort. 


What has been offer'd may help us to judge of 
the Author's manner of ſtatmg the Queſtion at the 


end of his 5th Chapter. He there pretends to tell 


us © what alone is the Point that muft decide the 
« Queſtion, whether natural and revealed Religion 
do really differ? As for natural Religion (ſays 
he) that takes in all thoſe Duties which flow from 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, and the Re- 
lations we ſtand in to God and our Fellow-Cres- 
tures; and conſequently was there an inſtituted Re- 
ligion which differs from that of Nature, its Pre- 
cepts mutt be arbittary, as not founded on. tlic 
Nature and Reaſon of Things, but depending on 
mere Will and Pleaſure, otherwiſe it wou'd be 
. | dhe 
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« the ſame with natural Religion, p. 114 *.” To the 
ſame purpoſe he argues in his 7th Chapter, that 
« God can require nothing of his Creatures, but 
« what tends to their Good; and whatſoever is of 
« this kind is a Superitructure that belongs to the 
« Law of Nature, p. 69 F.“ And that “ original 
« Revelation comprehends every thing that tends to 
the Honour of God and the Good of Mankind, 
«vp, 70. But if by nature! Religion and original 


Kevelation he means (as he mult it he ſpeaks to the 


purpoſc) the original Law given to Mankind at the 


Beginning, he plainly begs | the Thing in queſtion, _ 


when he luppoſes i it to comprehend every thing that 
at any Lime, and in any Circumſtance or Condition 
of Things, ſhou'd be for the Honour of God and the 
Good of Mankind. This original Law did indeed 
comprehend whatever divine Wiſdom ſaw neceſl ary 
at the Time when it was given; but ſuppoſing an 


Alteration in the Condition and Circumitances of 


Mankind, there may be fome Things proper now 


which were not then; and therefore there may be 


an inſtituted Religion differing from that of Nature, 
that is, differing in ſome reſpects from the original 
Religion of Nature, as it was at Man's firſt Creation; 
and yet its Precepts not arbitrary, if by that be 
meant depending on mere unreaſonable Will and Plea- 
/ure, but founded on moſt juſt and wiſe Reaſons, 
admirably adapted to the preſent Conditions and 
Circumſtances of Mankind. 
The Sum is this: God's Will is always i immuta- 
ble and conſiſtent with it ſelf; yet this ſame invari- 
able Will may produce different Conſtitutions ac- 
cording to the different Circumſtances his Creatures 


are in; the Invariableneſs of his Will proves, that 5 


one Revelation cannot be contrary to another, but 
not that he may not reveal at one Time, what he 
did not reveal, or not ſo fully reveal before ; bes 
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38 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 3. 
cauſe ſome Things may be proper to be known or 
done in one State of Things, which were not ſo pro- 
per or neceſſary in another. e. g. There was no 
need of a Mediator, if Man had continued in- 
nocent, or of God's declaring how and upon 
what Terms he vou'd be reconcil'd to his 
guilty offending Creatures; and therefore theſe 
Tiungs cou'd not properly make a Part of what the 
Author calls original Revelation; but on Suppoſi. 
tion of Man's being fallen into a corrupt State, theſe 
Things might very probably make a Part of a ſub. 
ſequent Revelation. To repent of their Sins, to 
confeſs them humbly before God, to apply to him 
for Pardon, and to comply with whatever Terms 
God ſhou'd appoint in order to their Reconciliation 
and Acceptance; this cou'd not properly be any Part 
of the Religion of innocent Creatures, and yet muſt 
_ neceſſarily belong to the Religion of ſinful Creatures, 
On this foot all the Additions Chriſtianity makes to 
the primitive original Law of Nature may well be 
accounted for. Suppoſing what this Author ſo 
often repeats, that God requires nothing of us, but 
what is ſuitable to the Relations between him and 
us, it may be ſhewn that Chriſtianity, with all its 
Precepts and peculiar Doctrines, is very well ſuited 
to the Relation between God, conſider'd as the wiſe 
and righteous Governor of the World, our offended 
but reconcilable Sovereign, and Man, conſider'd as 
his offending Creature, fallen into Sin. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, That I ſuppoſe here that 
the human Nature is in a lapſed State, which the 
Author will not grant. But all that I ſuppoſe at 
_ preſent is, that Men are actually Sinners; and this 
s ſufficient to ſupport the Argument. But the Au- 
thor has no Right to take it for granted, as he all 
along does in the preſent Queſtion, that the Condi- 
tion and Circumſtances of the human Nature and of 
Mankind are exactly the ſame that they were on 
| 3 | the 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 39 
the Beginning; which is to take that for granted, 
which he knows is denied. Tis certain, that if we 


judge by all Appearances, the human Nature is now 


in a very degenerate State. The wiſeſt Men in 
all Ages, even amongſt the Heathens themſelves, have 
own'd and complain*dof it, and have puzzled them- 
{elves to account how it came; and it ſeems molt reaſo- 
nable and molt for the Honour of God to ſuppoſe, that 
the Nature of Man was originally in a more ſound 
and healthful State than now it is. And ſuppoſing 


this (which at leaſt is a poſſible Suppoſition) here 


is a reaſonable Account to be given, why ſomething 


may be added to that original Law of Nature given 
to Man in the Beginning, ſuited to the Change in 


the Condition and Circumſtances of the human Na- 
ture. | 

But though the Author will not allow a Fall, as 
it has been commonly underſtood by Chriftians, 
his Objections againſt the Account given of it in 


Scripture ſhall be conſider'd afterwards] yet he muſt 
upon his own Hypotheſis allow à Fall in another 
ſenſe, that is, a Fall of moſt if not all Men from 
a State of Innocence to a State of actual Sin and 
Guilt, He ſuppoſes that Man was at firit created 


innocent, and that every Man 1s ſo ſtill, capable of 


knowing and doing all that God requires. He mult 
allo own (becauſe it is a Matter of Fact that cannot 
reaionably be denied, and which indeed has been ge- 
nerally acknowledg'd in all Ages) that moſt if not 


all Men are actually Sinners when adult; that is, 
that they actually in ſome Inſtances or other tranſ- 


_ grels the Law of their Creation, which he repreſents 
as a Lato of unchangeable Purity and without Drfect; 


and conſequently he muſt ſuppoſe, that molt if pot 
all Men are actually fallen trom the Innocence, in 
which he ſuppoſes they were all created, into a State 


of Guiltz and if ſo, here is a remarkable Change in 
their Circumſtances, Now I aſk, in this Caſe, 
„„ EE: What 
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40 An ANSWER fo Chap. z. 
what Aſſurance can they have (if they be tried by 
that original Law which they are conſcious they have 
tranſgreſſed) of their being juſtified or rewarded ? 
This Author tells us, that God hath from the 
« Beginning given Mankind a Rule or Law for 
their Conduct, by the Obſervance of which they 
<« are acceptable to him, p. 3.” This ſuppoſes that 


they cannot properly be juſtified by that Law or in- 


titled to the Reward by virtue of that Law, except 
they obſerve it. OY 
If therefore they be conſcious to themſelves, that 


they have tranſgreſſed that Law, and fallen ſhort 


of the Obedience which they ought and might have 
yielded, they muſt found their Hope of Pardon 


and Acceptance not upon the original Law it ſelf, 


but upon ſomething diſtinct from it, and that is, 
the Mercy of the Law-giver, diſpenſing with the 


Strictneſs of the original Law. And as to this the 
Author tells us, that © God's Mercy obliges him 


< not to pardon any further than his infinite Wiſ- 
« dom ſees fit, p. 41 *.“ And again, that“ par- 


e doning as well as puniſhing are tranſient Acts, the 


Effects of his Will, not Properties belonging to 
c his Nature,” From whence it follows, that what- 


ever Hopes we might have from a general Conſide- 


ration of the Divine Mercy, we cou'd not be ab- 


ſolutely certain how far God will pardon thoſe that 


have tranſgreſs'd his Law, or reward an Obedience 
talling ſhort of what that Law requires and enjoins, 
except he himſelf is pleas'd to reveal it. And if 
God ſhou'd make a poſitive Declaration of his Will 
to this purpoſe, and eſtabliſh a gracious Conſtitu- 
tion in which he has engag'd to pardon thoſe that 
tranſgreſs his Law (though they have done it hei- 


nouſly and preſumptuouſly, and in repeated Inſtan- 


ces) upon their Repentance, and to reward even 


their imperfect (if ſincere) Obedience with eterna! 


5 Life; 
P. 35. 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 41 
Life; this is in the Nature of Things a Conſtitution 
diſtinct from and additional to the Law of our 
Creation, or that original Law given to Man at the 
Beginning, and of which we cannot have an abſo- 
lute Certainty meerly from the Reaſon and Nature 
of Things, as I ſhall more fully ſhew afterwards, 
And if he ſhow'd give an expreſs Revelation to this 


| purpoſe, and not meerly leave Men to general 
Hopes of his Mercy, it wou'd be an Inſtance of 


great Goodneſs in him, and which we thou'd be 
highly thankful for. 
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That beſides the moral Precepts of the Original 
Law of Nature obligatory on all Mankind 
from the Beginning, God may fee fit, for 
wiſe Reaſons, to appoint poſitive Precepts, 
and that theſe may anſwer very valuable Ends. 


And here an Occaſion is taken to vindicate 


the poſitivve Precepts of the Fewiſh and Chri- 
Kier Religion. 


EFORE. I leave PP preſent Queltion, which 
is, Whether any thing cou'd be added to that 
Law that was given to Mankind in the Beginning, 

it will be proper to conſider what the Author offers 

concerning poſitive Precepts ; whether beſides Things 


that are evidently of a moral Nature, God can give 
any Precepts relating to Things, which, abſolutely 


and in themſelves conſider'd, appear to us to be in- 
different, and which, without an expreſs Command, 


we ſhou'd not think our ſelves oblig*d to obſerve; 


ſuch are all ritual Obſervances in Religion. For on 
>vppoſition that God ſhou'd at any Time give any 
Commands 


— ͤ — — . 


44 A. ANSWER w Chap. 
Commands relating to Things of this kind, gr 
ſhou'd inſtitute any external Rites to be uſed in his 
Worſhip, which were not appointed and inſtituted 
from the Beginning, here is an Inſtance in which 
ſome Additions may be made in Religion to what 
was originally appointed; and theſe Additions cou'd 
only be known by extraordinary Revelation, by 
which only we cou'd be afſur'd that ſuch or ſuch | 
Rites were of divine Appointment. Accordingly 


our Author, who wou'd have no Place left for an 
external Revelation at all, and who will have it thar 


Religion was in all its Parts abſolutely immutable | 
from the Beginning, incapable of the leaſt Addition, 
zealouſly contends that God cannot give any poh- 
tive Precepts; yea, he carries it ſo far as to charge it 
as Tyranny in God to lay any Injunctions of this 
kind upon us; that the giving them is abſolutely 


inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of | 


God, and the Happineſs of Mankind. On the 
Doctrine of poſitive Precepts he charges all the Su- 
perſtition that has obtain'd in the World. He fre- 
quently inſinuates, that no Religion can be true, or 


can come from God, which contains and requires 
any poſitive Precepts; from whence it follows, that 
fince the Chriſtian Religion has ſome poſitive Pre- 


cepts, and the Jewiſh had far more, neither the one 
nor the other can be of Divine Original, or a true 


Divine Revelation, There is ſcarce any thing in 
his whole Book more labour'd than this Argument. 
It is the main Subject of three long Chapters, the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, but there is ſcarce a Chap- 
ter in his Book that has not ſeveral things that look 
this way; he returns to it on all Occaſwns, which will 
make it the more neceſſary to conſider particularly 
what he offers on this Head; not for any Weigjii 
I apprehend to be in the Argument, but becaule } 


of the mighty Streſs our Author ſeems to lay upon | 


it, and the unuſual Air of Confidence with which 


he advances it. 3 . . 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 43 
The Author's Scheme in this Part of it muſt be 
own'd to be new and extraordinary. *Tis certain, 


that if we conſider the general Senſe of Mankind 
in all Ages, they have believ'd that God had a Power 
of injoining poſitive Precepts, and inſtituting reli- 


gious Rites, becauſe they have generally believ'd 


that God has actually inſtituted ſome Things of this 
kind, and have accordingly obſerv'd and regarded 


ſome ſuch Rites, as of Divine Appointment. Our 
Author will undoubtedly attribute this to Super- 


ſtitionz and I freely own that they were often wrong 
in their Notion of the particular Rites which they 


ſuppos'd to be inſtituted by God; but that they 


were wrong in the Principle it ſelf, that God has a 
Right to inſtitute poſitive Rites in Religion; that 


this which ſeems to be a Principle of the Law of 
Nature it ſelf, for which we have the Conſent of 


Mankind, and which may therefore well paſs for a2 
common Notion, is falſe, there need ſome very 
ſtrong Reaſons to convince us; and yet I find little 


more advanc*d againſt it than ſtrong and confident 
Aſſertions. . „„ 

What makes it ſtranger in this Author to deny 
that God has this Power, is, that he allows this 
Right to Men themſelves; he ſeems to allow, that 
Things which have no Worth in themſelves, that 
is, Things which in themſelves are not morally 
good or evil, may yet be ſubſervient to Things 


truly excellent; but that theſe Things being of a 


munble Nature, muſt be left tö human Prü- 
See P. II 5, 116, . | V 


lating to ſuch Things as are antecedently of an in- 


different Nature, and may prudently accommo- 


date them to Circumſtances, God may do ſo too, 


and is certainly a much better Judge of what is 
proper, and accommodated to the Circumſtances 


of 


* P. 95» 1 00, 390, 
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But ſurely if Men may make Appointments re- 


of Mankind, than any Man can pretend to be; 


neſs of Things. 
Truth, that a God of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice 


44 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 4. 
and to repreſent it as Tyranny in God to interpoſe 
in any ſuch Matters, is an inexcuſable Raſhneſs and 
Preſumption, and highly derogatory to his ſupreme 
Authority and Dominion. 

Tis undoubtedly true, that an infinitely wiſe and 
good Being never does any thing that is unfit and 
unreaſonable for him to do; but there may be very 


good Reaſons for his laying ſome Commands upon 
us in Things, which conſider*d abſolutely 


and in 
general are of an indifferent Nature, ſome of which 
1 ſhall have occaſion to mention afterwards. But 


though in ſome Inſtances we ſhou'd not be able to 
aſſign the particular Reaſons of the Divine Injunc- 

tions, this wou'd be no Reaſon for our not obcying 
them. 


He wou'd be juſtly eſteem'd a ſaucy Servant or 


Child, that ſhow'd declare to an earthly Parent, or 


Maſter, or Prince, I will not obey you in any In- 


ſtance, except you tell me preciſely why you com- 
mand me to do it, and what are your particular 
Views in it, and your Reaſons for requiring it; and 
yet this ſeems to be the Conduct the Author pre- 


ſcribes to be obſerv*'d towards the ſupreme Gover- 
nor of the World. We are not to obey him in any 


Inſtance, except he condeſcends to tell us preciſcly 
what were his Reaſons for enjoining it, and except 
we our ſelves plainly ſee, that that particular Thing 


is for our own Intereſt ; for he expreſly declares, that 


God can require nothing of Men, but what they for 


the ſake of their own Intereſt were oblig*d to do, p. 
359 *, -But this ſeems to me to be contrary to what 
this Author ſo often ſpeaks of the Reaſon and Fit- 
As it is a Principle of eternal 


and Goodneſs can never require an unjuſt Thing. 


ſo it is a neceſſary Obligation, founded on the very 


| Nature 
P. 325. 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 4.5 
Nature of Things, that we are bound to obey what- 
ever he in his infinite Wiſdom thinks fit to require; 
-_ when we have ſufficient Proofs that he lays 

Commands upon us, we are indiſpenſably 
"blig'd, by the Law of our Creation, to obſerve 
thole Commands, though the Matter of them may 


ſcem indifferent to us, and we don't at prelent ſee 


the particular Reaſons of them. This is a juſt 
| Reſpect due from ſuch dark imperfect Beings to 
the ſupreme Wildom and Authority, to the moſt 
wiſe and righteous Lord of the Univerſe; and there- 
fore is a Duty of natural Religion, if we take the 
Author's own Definition of it, that it is the Senſe 
and Practice of thoſe Duties that reſult from the 
Knowledge we by our Reaſon have of God and 
his Perfections, and of our ſelves and our own Im- 


perfections. And if we ſhou'd ſuppoſe that in ſome 


particular Inſtances God requir*d ſome Things of 


this kind to try us, not as if he needed it for his own 
Information, which is the Turn this Author 1s 
pleas*d to give it, but to give us an Opportunity 
to exerciſe and manifeſt our intire Submiſſion to him, 


and Acknowledgement of his Sovereignty by obey- 


ing him in Things where a Regard to his Autho- 
rity and Command is the ſole Reaſon of our Obedi- 
ence; I can fee nothing in this unworthy of the ſu- 


preme Wiſdom and Goodneſs. For ſince Obedi- 
ence in ſuch a Caſe, from an intire Reſignation to 
the divine Authority, is a worthy Diſpoſition | in a 


reaſonable Creature towards the ſupreme univerſal 
Lord, it cannot be prov d to be unbecoming a wile 
and good God to give ſome Commands, the par- 


ticular Deſign of which may be to exerciſe and 


manifeſt that Diſpoſition. 
Nor is there any Weight in what the Author 
offers againſt this, that © it earthly Kings, who may 


be deceiv'd, and for the moſt Part are 2 1 wou'd 


be juſtly ellcenꝰd T yrants, if they require Things 
** of 
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46 An ANSWER 75 Chap. 4. 
4 of their Subjects, merely to try their Obedience, 
4 how can we think this of the omniſcient, ink. 
« nitely glorious King of Kings? p. 176*,” The 
Argument does not conclude in this Caſe from What 
is juſt and lawful in earthly Kings, to what is juſt 
and proper in the ſupreme univerſal Lord. Thus, 


e. g. an earthly King has no juſt Right to lay Affi. 


tions upon us merely to exerciſe and improve our 
Virtues, our Patience, Conſtancy, Submiſſion, Ge. 


yet all that acknowledge a Providence muſt own 
that God has this Right, and does exerciſe it, and 
that it is wiſe and fit for him to do ſo. And if he 1 


may ſend Afflictions and Chaſtiſements upon us, 


which are real Evils in themſelves, though in the 
final Iſſue to our benefit, why may he not lay Com- 


mands upon us in Things which by the Suppoſi- 


tion are indifferent, and conſequently may be done | 
or omitted without any real Prejudice to us? Why | 
may he not appoint ſome Things of this kind, that 


they may be on our parts Acts of Homage, and out- 


1 4 publick Acknowledgements of God's ſovereign | 
Dominion over us, and of our Subjection to him, in 
doing Things in obedience to his Command, which 
otherwiſe we ſhou'd not have thought our ſelves | 


oblig'd to do? 


This Writer indeed tells us, that the Law of |} 
« Nature leaves Men at liberty to act as they pleaſe WM 
* in all indifferent Matters; and if any traditionary | 
Law abridges this Liberty, ſo far *tis contrary to | 
that of Nature, and invades thoſe Rights which | 


Nature and its Author has given Mankind, p. 


1347.“ But certainly it is not any Part of that 
13 that belongs to the human Nature, that Men 


hall be freed in all indifferent Matters from the Do- 


minion of God himſelf, their ſupreme and abſolute 

Lord; nor did the Author of Nature ever ſo far 

tie his own Hands, as to oblige himſelf never to 
ttcqquixe 
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require any thing of this kind; which wou'd be 
indeed a diveſting himſelf of his own Sovereignty. 


Nor is it true that no human Legiſlators can give any 
Injunctions relating to Things which antecedently 
and in general are of an indifferent Nature. What 
are many of thoſe Uſages and Methods of Proce- 
dure and publick Forms which are ſettled in diffe- 
rent Nations by human Laws, Things which in them- 
{-lyes abſolutely conſider'd are indifferent, and have 
no intrinſick Goodneſs, and might have been ap- 


pointed otherwiſe, and yet have their Uſe; and if 


human Laws may thus determine in civil Matters, 
why may not God appoint the Methods and Rites 
relating to his own Worſhip? _ - 


This Gentleman indeed ſeems to think, that 


God can't have ſuch a Power without a particu- 
lar Contract between him and us; we muſt firſt 


give him this power before he can exerciſe it. He 


has an odd Paſſage to this purpoſe, p. 113 *. he 
tells us, that © the Jews being a free People, had 
« a Right by the Law of Nature to chuſe what 
Government and Governor they pleas'd; and 


« God wou'd not act ſo inconſiſtent a Part, as to 


« deprive them of any of theſe Rights he had given 


« them by the Law of Nature; and therefore did 


« not take upon him the Civil Adminiſtration of 


their Affairs, till he had obtain'd their expreſs 


« Conſent; ſo that here he acted not as Governor 


« of the Univerſe, but by a Power deriv'd from 
the People by virtue of the Horeb Covenant; 
and the Preſumption is, that where there is no 


ſuch Contract, God will not exerciſe ſuch a Power; 


in the ſame Chapter, to hearken to the Voice of 


en 


eſpecially conſidering that tho? the Jews rejected 
God himſelf from reigning over them, and were 
for chuſing a new King, yet he bids Samuel thrice 


the People, 1 Sam. 8. 4. Again, P. 197 To . 
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43 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 4. 
he ſays, that God acted in giving Laws to the 
« Jews, not as Governor of the Univerſe, but as 
« King of the Jews, by virtue of the Horeb Cove. 
e nant, which he obtain'd at his own Requeſt,” 


This Gentleman here talks as if God had not à 


Right to lay any poſitive Injunctions upon the Jes, 
till they allow'd him to do ſo; as if he was oblig'd 
to requeſt it of them, to grant him this Power, and 


cou*d not proceed till they had given it him; and 


as if by taking upon him the Character of the Ruler 
and Lord of Jyrael, he diveſted himſelf of that of 
Sovereign Lord of the Univerſe; that therefore 
when the Jews rejected him from being their King 


(as the Author tells us they did, and that God con: | 


manded Samuel to hearken to their Voice in it) they 


were free from the Obligation of thoſe Laws; the q 


- contrary of all which is very evident. Some of their 
Rites were inſtituted before the Horeb Covenant, 
particularly the Paſſover, which was one of the 
moſt ſolemn of them all, and which was bound up- 
on them by the expreſs Authority of God himſelf, 
antecedently to the Contract this Author ſpeaks of. 
And the Deſign of that Covenant was not (as he 
diſingenuouſly repreſents it) to give God a Right 
to make Laws for them, which he had an undoubted 
Right to do, whether they conſented to 1t or not; 
but as he deſign'd, for wiſe Reaſons, to take them 
Into a ſpecial Relation to himſelf, as his peculiar 
People, (and this ſpecial Relation to them was no 
way inconſiſtent with the Relation and Character 
he ſuſtained, as the ſupreme Lord and Governor 


of the Univerſe, but ſubordinate to ir) fo it was 


highly proper that they ſhowd, when thus ſepara- 
ted as a ſelect Body, openly declare their Reſolu 
tions to walk in Obedience to the Divine Laws, 
and bind themſelves to do ſo by their own exprets 


| Conſent. But though God maniteſted a wonder- ö 


ful Condeſcenſion in his way of dealing with them, 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 4.9 
yet great Care was taken ſtill to preſerve and main- 
tzin the Regard due to his own ſupreme Ma; jeſty, 
He did not aſł their Conſent to the ſeveral particu» 
lar Laws he enjoin'd, or demand their Approba- 
tion of them before he enjoin*d them, (as one wou'd 
think he ought to have done upon the Author's 
Scheme) as if this was neceſſary to ratify thoſe Laws, 


and give them their binding Force; but he all along 


enforces the Laws he gives them by his own Divine 
Authority, as having, by virtue of his own ſupreme 
Dominion, an abſolute uncontrouled Right to their 
Obedience; and therefore it is uſually ſubjoin'd to 
thoſe Laws, I am the Lord Jehovah, a Character 
belonging to him, as the ſupreme Lord of the Uni- 
verſe, And when they are {aid to have rejected him 
from being their King, (by which is meant no more 
than their rejecting that particular Form of Govern- 
ment by Judges, who were immediately rais'd up 
by God to judge and govern the People) they did 


not intend to renounce the Dominion of God him 


ſelf; they look'd upon themſelves to be as much 
oblig*d as ever by the Laws and Rites of his Ap- 
pointment, as they really were; and the Law of 
Moſes was as much the Rule of their Government 
as before, As to what the Author ſubjoins, that 


where there is no ſuch Contract (as between God 


and the 1/raelites at Horeb) the Preſumption i 7s, that 
God will not exerciſe ſuch a Power, that i is, a Power 


of inſtituting poſitive Laws and Rites; *tis evident 
there is no need of a particular previous Contract to 


give God ſuch a Power. His Government over us 
is not founded in our own Conſent, as if we might 
refuſe to ſubject our ſelves to him. He is neceſſarily; 


by an orfginal antecedent unalienable Right, our 
ſupreme and abſolute Sovereign and Lord; and we | 
are, whether we wall or no, his Creatures * Sub- 
jects; he therefore has an undoubted Right, vith- 


out our previous Conſent, to lay Whatever Com- 
Vo L. I. N mands 
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more firmly to our Duty, or to the Practice 0: 
Things that are really and in their own Nature ex. 
F000 -c- I 
hut fays the Author, Was there any Reaſon 
to deprive Men of their Liberty in indifferent 
Things, they wou'd then ceaſe to be indifferent, 
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mands he in his infinite Wiſdom: thinks proper to 
Ay upon us, and we are under indiſpenſable Obli- 


gations to obey; and this particularly holds in Things 


relating to the Rites. of h own Worſhip, which it 


is evident the Author has principally in view, in this 
whole Diſpute concerning poſitive Precepts. It is 
ſo far from. being true, that God has no Right to 
lay ſuch Injunctions upon us, that there ſeems to he 
a manifeſt Propriety in it, that God ſhow'd enjoin 
ſome Things of this kind. Some external Rites | 
{rem to be neceſſary in publick Worſhip in this 
preſent State, and nothing. can be more reaſonable ? 
than that God. ſhou'd have the appointing them, 


as being the propereſt Judge of what is fit and decent 


in his own Worſhip; and becauſe to leave it at large I 
to human Invention is to leave a wide Door open 
for all manner of Superſtition, And when onee G 
has appointed. fach Rites, and ſtamp*d a Uſe end 


Significancy upon them, whether as ſolemn external 


Acts and Expreſſions of Homage and Adoration tu 


| him, or as Memorials of paſt Benefits, or outward 


Repreſentations of ſpiritual Bleſſings, or as viſible 


Pledges of his Favour to us, and viſible outward 2 

Tokens of our Conſent and Engagements to be his, 
whereby we bind our ſelves in a folemn manner to 
Obedience; they may be highly uſeful to the moſt ? 
excellent Purpoſes of Religion; and ſo though they 


have no abſolute Goodneſs in their own Nature an- 


tecedently to the Divine Inſtitution, may, when 


once inſtituted: for ſuch Purpoſes by God himſclf, | 


he uſeful to excite and ſtrengthen good Affections 1 
and Diſpoſitions in our Minds, and to bind us | 
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& p. 135 *. And is then the whole Deſign of 
all this Gentleman's long and labour'd Harangue on 
this Subject only to prove, that God will not re- 
quire any thing, except he has a Reaſon for re- 
quiring it: This will be eaſily granted. And if 
his having a Reaſon for requiring Things, will prove 
that they are not indifferent, then there axe no in- 
different Things either in the Jewiſh or Chriſtian 

Religion: for to be ſure God had a Reaſon from his 
own Wiſdom for enjoining them, or he wou'd not 


have enjoin*d them; and ſo all the mighty Nuite he 
makes about poſitive, or, as he calls them, arbitrary 


Precepts, and the boaſted Argument he raiſes from 
_ thence againſt Revelation, falls to the ground. 


We may cven at this diſtance aſſign the Reaſons 
of many of the poſitive Rites and Injunctions in tie 


Law of Moſes, Many of them were evidently de- 


For'd to keep them a ſeparate People, that they 


might not eaſily mingle with other Nations, and be 
5 inlected with their vicious Cuſtoms; others of tizem 


were deſignd as Commemorations of paſt Benefits 


and Deliverances; others of them as Types and Pre- 
figurations of future ones; Gs nie the Redemption 
by the Maſſiab, which as it was the principal Sub- 


ject of the Prophecics, ſo it was very proper there 


ſhowd be many Things in that Religion to typify 


and prefigure it, eſpeclally conſidering that the Jew- _ 


iſh Religion was deſign'd to be introductive to that 
more perfect Diſpenſation, which the Meſſiah was to 
eſtabliſh; and by comparing the one with the other, 
the great Extent of the Divine Wiſlom does appear. 
It may be further ſaid; that as the Jews were ex- 
tremely fond of the Heathen Rites, and apt to be 
ſcduc*d with the Pomp and Show of their Worſhip, 
ſo it pleasꝰd God, in condeſcenſion to their Weak- 
geſs, to inſtitute a Religion that had pompous Rites 


and Ceremonies and a magnificent Temple, the 
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52 An ANSWER 7 7. 
more effectually to preſerve them from Idolatry, and 
keep them cloſe to the Worſhip and Service of 
the true God. Add to all this, that many of the 
Jewiſh Cuſtoms and Precepts properly belong'd to 
them as a Commonwealth, and were REI, with 
very wiſe political Views; and when we plainly find 
ſome of them wiſely order'd, we may juſtly luppoſe 
there were equally wiſe Reaſons for the reſt; and that 
they were all admirably fitted to that People and 
that Diſpenſation. Does not the Author himſelf 
lay it down as a Rule, that“ *tis the Circumſtances 
Men are under by which we are to judge of the 
« Tendency of Actions? p. 345 *.” And again, 
Should not Rules (ſays he) concerning Morali- 
ty be ſuited to Men's particular Circumſtances, 
% c. is not this the Deſign of the municipal Lave 
<« of every Country? p. 344 +.” I aſk therefore, 
ſuppoſing God gave any Laws to the Jews at ak, 
ſhould they not "be ſuited to their particular Cir- 
cumſtances? Was not this the Part of a wiſe Legiſ 
lator? If therefore, as they were circumſtanc'd, 
| thoſe Laws tended to their Benefit, to preſerve 
them from the Pollutions of the Heathens, and keep 
them cloſe to the Worſhip of the true God, if they 
were admirably adapted to the particular State and 
Circumſtances of that People and Polity, then they 
were uſt and good, cven by our Author's own Rule, 
and wiſely contriv'd; and it wou'd be an inexcuſa- 
ble Raſhneſs at this Diſtance to pronounce a haſty 
Cenſure upon Laws, of which we do not know the 
Occaſions and Circumſtances which might make 
them proper and even neceſſary at that Time, and 
for that People. But becauſe there are ſome of 
the Jewiſh Rites, which the Author particularly en- 
deavours to expoſe as abſurd and unworthy of God, 
particularly Circumciſion and Sacrifices, I ſhall take 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 53 
this Occaſion to conſider what he offers concerning 
them, that I may not return again to this Subject. 
Circumciſion he repreſents as a cruel Rite, not to 
be perform'd cih extreme Danger as well as An- 


guiſh, ard which therefore cou'd not reaſonably be 


ſuppos'd a religious Duty, acceptable to a good and 

gracious God, p.go *. One wowd think, by his 
way of repreſenting it, that the Children cvery time 
they were Circumcis'd run the utmoſt Hazard of 
their Lives, and that great Numbers of 'em died 
of it; which we don't find to have been the Caſe 
either formerly or now, or that it was of any Incon- 
venience to their bodily Health or Strength; nor 


did the Jews themſelves make any ſuch Complaints 


of it as this Gentleman makcs tor them. Inſtead of 


eſteeming it fo cruel a Hardſhip, they counted it 


their Privilege and Glory. The general Defign 
or Circumciſion was to ſcparate them to God, as 
a People in a peculiar manner devoted to him, and 
from whom the Meſſiah was to ſpring. God fo 
order*d it, that they might carry about them in their 
Bodies a conftant Memorial of their Qbligations, 
Nor can it be prov'd, that God cannot, when it is 
for valuable Ends, require any thing that may oc- 
caſion ſome preſent Trouble and Uncaſineſs in the 
Fleſn; and this particular Rite ſeems to be nx d upon 
for this End, among others, to remind them of the 
Obligation they were under to mortify the Fleſh 
with its corrupt Affections and Luſts, to put off 


the old Man with his Deeds, (to uſe the Apoſtle's 
Expreſſions) and ſubdue their ſinful Appetites and 


Paſſions; a Work ungratetul to corrupt Nature, 
and which yet muſt be perform'd, though it may 


colt Pain and Trouble to do it, It is evident from 
many Paſſages in the Old "Teſtament, that the out- 


ward Circumciſion was principally deſign'd to lead 
their Thoughts to that Circumciſion of the Heart, 
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54 An ANSWER r Chap. 4, 


as it is call'd; and they are often put in mind that 
the former wou'd be of no avail to their Acceptance 
to God without the latter. See for this purpoſe 


Devt. 10. 16. Deut. 30. 6. Fer. 4. 4. Rom. 2. 29. 


Our Author alſo finds fault with Sacrifice, which 
he repreſents as a very abſurd and ſenſeleſs Superſt; 
tion, “ as if God was of ſo crue] a nature, as to 
2 be delighted with the butchering of innocent 
« Animals, and that the Stench of Burnt-Eleſh 
« ſhou'd be ſuch a ſ{weet-{melling Savour in his 
« Noftrils, as to atone for the Wickedneſs of Men; 
« ard wicked no doubt they were, when they had 
&« ſuch an Atonement at hand.” He reſolves the 


Original of Sacrifices into the Artifices of the Prieſts, 


„ who ſhar'd with their Gods, and reſerv'd the bet! 
« bits for themſelves;?* and caught the People, that 


< jt was neceſſary ſome Part of” the Fleſh of Ani- 


“ mals was to be burnt to feed the hungry Noftrils 
« of the Deity, delighted with the ſwect Savour of 


„ burnt Fleſh, p. 91, 92*. 


It wou'd indeed be a very ſenſeleſs Superſtition 1 
if it were as this Writer thinks fit to repreſent it, | 


But may not a juſter Account be given of the End 
and De ſign of Sacrifices 2 If Men can without Cru- 


elty (as F ſuppoſe our Author will eaſily grant, ſince 


he makes himſelf fo merry with thoſe that ſcruple 


eating Blocd) butcher innocent Animals for then 


own Uſe, I ſce net how it cod be ſuppos'd a Cru. 


elty in God (as this Gentleman inſinuates) to rc- 
quire that Animals ſnhou'd be offer'd as a publick 
Act of Homage, or Rite of Acknowledgement to 


the great Ruler of the World, whereby Men pub— 


lickly recognized his abſolute Dominion over them, 
and Propriety in them and theirs, devoting a Part 


to him to whoſe Bounty they ow 4 their all. The 


Author indeed calls this an Angrateful throwing back 
the Gifts of G ec ten the Donor, p. 91. and J wou'd 
| tain 


8 p. 78, 79. 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creatiou. 5 5 
tain know what other way we have of ſerving God, 
but to give him of his own ? This Gentleman talks, 
as if we cou'd never be ſaid to worſhip God ac- 
ceptably, except we cou d lay an Obligation on him, 
by giving him ſomething which he had not before. 

As to the Sacriſices of E. xplation, they were de- 
ign'd to put Men in mind, by the ſlaughtering of 
the Victim, of the Death and Puniſhment they them- 
{elves had incurr*d and deſerv'd by their Sins, and 
to keep alive upon their Minds a Senſe of the divine 


Juſtice, and at the ſame time to be a viſible Pledge 


of his Mercy and Willingneſs to be reconcib' d. Aid 
accordingly the Sacrifices amongſt the Jews were to 
be accompanied with Prayer and Confeſſion of their 
Sins; ſo that by this Rite they publickly acknow- 
ed d their own Guilt and Demerit, the Senſe thy 
had. of the divine Juſtice, and at the ſame time 
their Hope and Confidence in the divine Mercy. 
And it is to be conſidei'd further, that the Scripture 
teaches us to regard theſe Sacrifices as the Pledges, 
on Types and Prefigurations of that great Atone- 
ent and Propitiation that was to be ofker'd in the 


Ful neſs of Time for the Sins of the World. And 


on Suppoſition that there was a Saviour promis'd 


from the Beginning, who was to ſuffer and die for 
cur Sins, and yet tor wiſe Reaſons was not actually 


to appear till many Ages after, why might it not be 


agrecable to the 1 J W e to inſtitute Sacrifices 


do continue till his Coming, the better to preſerve - 
upon Men's Minds a Senſe of God's Juſtice and 
Mercy too, and of the Neceflity of an Atonement. 


or Propitiation for Sin? 


From this Account of the Uſe and Deſign of Sa- 
crifices, it does not appear to be to fooliſh a Rite 


as this Gentleman Pretends 3 the Abſurdity of which 


 ariies wholly from the groſs and coarſe Ideas under 
which he chuſes to repreſent it, as if Sacrifices were 


otter? d only to feed the hungry N oftrils of the Deity, 
1. Fl 58 
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55 An ANSWER vo Chap. 4, 
d lighted with the Savour of burnt Fleſh, Tt was 
impoſſible for the Jews to entertain ſuch a Notion, 


if they govern'd themſelves by the ſacred Writings, 
which every where abound with the moft noble ang 


ſublime Deſcriptions of the Deity, his Spirituality, 


Immenſity, All- ſufficiency, Sc. B-ſides which, 
t ere are many expreſs and formal Paſſages, delign Al 
as 1t were on purpole to prevent ſuch groſs Concep- 
tions. Nothing can be fuller to this purpoſe than tie 
goth Plalm, v. 9, 10, 11,12, 13. JI. 11, 12, 13. Ef. 
fed ual Care is taken to prevent their imagining that 
any of theſe Things were, in themſclves conſider? d, and 


by any Virtue of their own, ſufficient to recommend 


them to God, and expiate the Guilt of Sin. See 
further to this purpoſe, P/. 40. 6. 51. 16, 19, 
Prov. 15.8, Fer. 6. 19, 20. Amos: 5. 21, 22. lt 
appears tnerefore, that there was nothing in the In- 
ſtitution of Sacrifices to encourage Sin, as if the 


might be as wicked as they pleas d, having ſuch an Atone- 
pu ment at band, as this Writer intimates. They were 
* ſufficiently inform'd, that theſe Sacrifices wou'd be 
of no.avail without Repentance and new Obedience, 
though to the ſincere and truly penitent they were the 


viſible Pledges of God's pardoning Mercy. 
As to the poſitive Rites of Chriſtianity they are 


few and ſimple, of noble Uſe and Significancy, and 
eaſily accounted for. Baptiſm 1s a facred Rite, 


whereby Perſons are ſolemnly dedicated and devoted 
to God, and viſibly entred among Chriſt's Diſciples, 
and | br ought under Engagements to Obedience. It 


is a very proper Symbol to repreſent that inward Pu- 


rity that is requir'd of all Cnriſt's ſincere Diſciples, 


and to be a Repreſentation and Pledge of that Par- 


don of Sins that ſhall be conferr'd upon them. Fi- 


nally, it is defign*d to bind us to the Obſervation of |} 


the Chriſt ian Covenant, and conſequently if the Du- 


ties of that Covenant are unqueſtionably pure and 


excellent, as they coriginly ae, then this Rite, in- 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 57 
ſtead of diverting us from Morality, has an excel- 
ſent Tendency to promote the Practice of Righteouſ- 
neſs, The ſame may be ſaid of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. It is deſign'd for a Confirma- 
tion of the Chriſtian Covenant; and beſides this, has 
a particular Reference to the Sufferings and Death of 
Chriſt, of which it 1s a Commemoration, And 
ſuppoſing what the Scriptures relate concerning 
Chriſt to be true, that he is the great Saviour of the 
World, and that he ſuffer'd and died to obtain eter- 
nal Redemption tor us; ſuppoſing, I ſay, this to 
be true, (and it muſt be ſuppos'd in the preſent 
Queſtion, when we are judging of the Reaſonable- 
neſs of ſuch an Inſtitution) then certainly it might 
he very agreeable to the divine Wiſdom to appoint 
a ſacred Rite, the particular Deſign of which was to 
keep up the grateful lively Remembrance of ſuch 
glorious Benefits, and to ftir up the warm Emotions 
of Love to God and the Redeemer in our Hearts. 
And to ſuppoſe that the inſtituting only ſuch Rites 
as theſe, which at leaſt are harmleſs, but are really be- 
neficial, ſhou'd have ſuch a ſtrange Effect, as to ren- 
der all other Things that can be ſaid for Chriſtianity 
ineffectual, is contrary to the common Senſe and 
Reaſon of Mankind. For if the other Proofs 
brought for the Chriſtian Religion be true, the ha- 
ving Tuch poſitive Rites cannot alone ever prove _Þ 
to be falſe 
Our Author indeed affirms, that“ tha s no- 
« thing of a mutable Nature, if once eſteem'd im- 
mutably fix*d by God, but muſt ſometimes prove 
prejudicial to the End *cwas intended to promote, 
eſpecially in a Religion deſign'd to extend over 
<« the World, as well as to lalt to the End of = - 
* p. 109 *. Bat I don't ſee any thing in the 
Nature of the Chriſtian Sacraments, but what may be 


generally and perpetually obſerv'd; nor that they 
can 
*P.-98. 
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58 An ANSWER 70 Chap. 4. 
can ever become prejudicial to the Ends for which 
they were eppiinred, whilſt Men obſerve them in 
the Manner and for the Purpoſes for which they 
were originally inſtituted ; and if they do not, the 
Fault is not in the Inſtitutions themſelvcs, but in 
thoſe that do not keep cloſe to the divine Appoint- 
ment. Indecd the Jewiſh Ceremonies were many 
of them of ſuch a Nature, that they cou'd not be ge- 
nerally and perpetually obſerv'd; and according y it 
is plain they were never deſignꝰd by God for unlver- 
ſal Obſervation, nor to be continued throughout all 
Ages; as appears in that they were particularly ac- 
commodated to that Time and Nation, and Were 


for the moſt part, by their original Inſtitution, con- 


fin'd to the Land of Canaan, and to the I ee 


or Temple there. And we may be ſure a wiſe and 
9 5 God will take care not to eſtabliſh any poſitive 


Inſtitutions by a perpetual Law or Conſtitution, but 
what may be perpetually obſervd. 
It might be thought unneceſſary to add any thing 


further on this Subject of poſitive Precepts; but be. 


cauſe it is a Point the Author labours with great | 


Art, I ſhall add ſome further Remarks upon What 


he offers on this Head. 
And one Remark I wou'd make is this ; J That 
many of his Arguments are nothing elſe but a plain 


| begging of the Queſtion ; as when he often repeats 
it, that Things good and evil (that is, Things which 


are morally ſo) are the only Things which God con 


command or forbid, or to which the Commands of d 
Being of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs can extend: 


and when he talks with fo much Pomp of the 


eternal Reaſon and Nature of Things, and that this 1s 


the Foundation and Meaſure of God's Dominion, and 
thence infers, that nothing can be a divine Law, 


but what 1s obligatory from the very Nature 0 of | 
the Thing ; what 1s all this, which is the Sub- 


ſtance of what he. advances on this Subject in i E 
lai 
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Jaſt Chapter, but poorly to beg the Queſtion, and 
take for granted the Thing which is in Debate? 

Even with reſpect to Things in their own nature 
obligatory, though they may be fit and reaſonable in 
themſelves, yet that which properly makes them a di- 
vine Law, 1s the Authority of God the ſupreme Le- 
giſlator; and therefore, if there were no Beity there 
couwd be no divine Law; and this Authority of 
God may bind ſome Things upon us, which of 
terafelves and without ſuch a Command, wou'd 
not be obligatory. Nor does the Author prove the 
contrary, except We mult take ſtrong Aſſertions for 
Proofs. He has indeed a great deal to ſhew, that 


God cannot act contrary to > the eternal Reaſon and 


Nature of Things, or to the Relations between him 
and us, but he never proves, that it is contrary to the 
Reaſon of Things or to the Relation between God, 
conſider'd as the ſupreme Lord and Governor of the 
World, and us as his Creatures and Subjects, for 


God to require Things of a poſitive Nature; on 
the contrary, it is ealy to ſhew, that his Right to 


require ſuch Things, and our Obligation to obey 
them, is founded in the very Nature "and Reaſon of 
Things, (to uſe the Author's Expreſſions) or ne- 


ccMarily reſults from the Relations between God and 
us. When this Writer tells us, that “ the Reaſon 


of Things and the divine Commands are inſepa- 
« rable, but that it is the Fitneſs of Things which 


„makes it a Divine Law, p. 357 *. If he ſpeaks 


of a moral Fitneſs, and deſigns to ſignify that no- 
thing but what is in its own | Nature morally good 
can be a Divine Law, this is the very Point he ouglit 


to prove, and not (as in this and many other Paſ- 
| fages) ſccurely take it for granted. But if all the 
i Meaning of ſuch Aſſertions as theſe be only, that 
God commands nothing but what he himſelf 


has juft and wiſe Reaſons for commanding, and 


requires nothing but what he ſees to be fit and rea- 
ſonable 
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ſonable for him to require; I own it, but then it may 
be fit and reaſonable, on many accounts, for him 0 
require ſome Things, which taken in general and 
abſtractedly, ſeem to be of an indifferent Nature. 
The Author indeed in this whole Diſpute con- 
cerning poſitive Precepts, all along confounds pj. 
tive and arbitrary Preceptsz and by arbitrary Pre- 
cepts he means Precepts for which there is no Rea- 
fon at all. He repreſents all thoſe that hold there 
are any poſitive Divine Precepts in Religion, as main- 
taining that God acts by mere Will and Arbitrari. 
zeſs, that is, by mere unreafonavle Will and Plea- 
ſure, without any valuable End or Reaſon; and 
that he gives arbitrary Laws, that is, Laws which 
he has no Reaſon for giving. Bat this is very unfair. 
We freely acknowledge, that he never does or re- 
quires any thing but what his own infinite Wiſdom 
ſees it fit and reaſonable for him to do and to re. 
quire, and that he always does that which, all Cir- 
cumſtances conſider'd, is beſt upon the whole and 
fitteſt to be done; and when he gives poſitive Pre- 
cepts, it is becauſe as Matters are circumſtanc „ 
he ſees it fit and proper to do ſo, of which certain- 
ly he is the beſt Judge. And therefore the greateſt 
part of the Author's reaſoning on this Subject is 
intirely loſt and impertinent, which procecds upon 
the Suppoſition, that there is no Reaſon at all tor 
laying ſuch poſitive Injunctions upon us; that they 
have no relation at all to the Honour of God, and 
to the Good of Mankind; that they are mere uſeleſs 
Olſer vances. But this is what he ought to prove, 
that Things which in general and antecedently are 
indifferent, can never be of any Uſe, or anſwer any 
valuable Purpoſes, or be ſubſervient to the promot- 
ing Things which are in their own Nature excel- 
lent: The contrary to which has been ſhewn, 
When he arg4es, that © whatſoever is in it ſelf 
40 indifferent, muſt be ſo to an all-wiſe God, br 
15 Ju ges 
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« judges of Things as they are:” And that 
« Things which are of no Value in themſelves, 
« can be no Motives to an all-wiſe Being to re- 
« ward or puniſh his Children, p. 122 *.“ It is 


| eaſy to reply, that Things which in general and ab- | 


ſtractedly conſider'd are of no Valtie, and have no 
abſolute Goodneſs of their own, may yet be ſo cir- 


cumſtanc'd, that conſider'd in the Manner and for 


the Ends for which they are injoin'd, they may be 


highly uſeful; and the injoining them may in ſuch 


Caſes anſwer many valuable Ends, and then ſup- 


poſing that a wiſe God ſees it proper to injoin them, 


he may juſtly puniſh the Neglect of them. For 
the not obſerving them when he requires it, is re- 
ally an Immorality, and argues a Contempt of the 


Divine Wiſdom and Authority, and is therefore 
S juſtly puniſhable; and the obſerving theſe Things 
mn the Manner and for the Ends for which God re- 


quires them, when done in Obedience to his Au- 
thority, and from a hearty Reſignation to his Wiſ- 


dom and Sovereignty, may be an acceptable Act 


of Obedience, and argue an excellent Diſpoſition of 
Mind, and as ſuch may be rewardable. But as to 
the Caſe he puts of a Perſon's obſerving the whole 
Law of Nature, and yet being puniſh d eternally for 
not obſerving ſuch Things as theſe, p. 125 F. This 
is an extravagant Suppoſition, that ought nut to 


de made. Nobody pretends that poſitive Rites are 

S obligatory on thoſe, to whom they never were made 
known, And it can never be ſuppos'd, that a 
Man that obſerves the whole Law of Nature, and 


who therefore mult be ſuppos'd to have the pro- 
foundeſt Submiſſion and Veneration for the Deity, 
will refuſe to obſerve a poſitive Rite, on Suppoſi- 
tion that he knows that God requires it, f 
Our Author frequently repreſents poſitive Pre- 


tepts as a grievous and inſupportable Yoke, and 


declaims 
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declaims pathetically on this Subject. He tells 1 
that © the whole of human Liberty conſiſts in 
& Men's acting as they think fit in indifferent Mar. 
te ters, where no one is injur'd:“ And that © Mey 

Happineſs depends on their Liberty in all ſuch 
Things; and that Men are more or leſs miſerable, 
according as they are more or leſs depriv'd of 
this Liberty, eſpecially in Matters of Religion, 
wherein they ought to be moſt free, p. 134, 135*,” 
I muſt own I think it a very odd Account which 
this Gentleman here gives of human Happincß, 


Xe 
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40 


* 
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that it depends wholly upon their Liberty in indif- 


ferent Things, that is, upon their Liberty of do- 
ing or omitting Things which according to his 
Notion are good for nothing, and if done or omit- 
ted are of no ſervice at all: But to paſs this by, MW 
it will be eaſily allow'd, that Men ought to be fre: WM 


in Matters of Religion; but this Freedom of Men 


in Matters of Religion does not ſignify that they 
muſt be abſolutely free from the Injunctions of God 


_ himſelf, We may then be faid to be free in Re. 
ligion, when we are at liberty to ſerve God and 


to obey his Injunctions freely according to our Con- 
ſciences, without the Conſtraint of human Impo- 
ſitions. But the Freedom he refers to, that is, Men's 


being left wholly to themſelves, without any Divine 
Direction or Appointment in religious Rites of Wor- 


ſhip, wou'd be far from being an Advantage in the 
preſent State of Mankind. But he charges his Ad- | 
verſaries with ſuppoſing, „that God, who had the | 
« Goodneſs for a long time not to confine Man- 

% kind to any indifferent Things, yet at length 
« chang'd his Mind, and repented of this great 
« Goodneſs, and arbitrarily depriv'd, they will not 
& ſay all Mankind, but no ſmall Number, of their 
„Liberty, and requir'd of them the Belief of cer- 


«tain uſeleſs Speculations, and the Practice of cer. 


« tan 
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4 tain indifferent Things, under the ſevereſt Penal - 
e ties, p. 130 *. As to what he calls »/eleſs Spe- 

cylations, there are no ſuch Things in the Chriſtian 
Religion. All the Articles we are requir'd to be- 
lieve, are noble and excellent in their Tendency, 
and have a happy Influence, where they are firmly 
believ'd and ſeriouſly conſider'd, to excite and con- 
firm good Diſpoſitions in us. But to paſs this by 


at prelent, I obſerve that this Gentleman takes it 


for granted here, as in ſeveral other Paſſages, par- 
ticularly p. I15. that the Religion of Mankind from 
the Beginning, and for many Ages, was without 
any poſitive Rites at all; which 1s to take for grant- 
ed a Thing winch he knows is denicd ; ſince all 
that own the Authority of the Scriptures, muſt be- 
lieve that there were things of a poſitive nature re- 
quir'd from the B-ginning, Nor can any Time be 
aſſign'd when the Religion of Mankind was abſo- 
lutely without any politive Rites at all, Never was 
there any Nation that had any publick Worſhip, 


but what had alſo ſome politive Rites in their Re- 
ligion, which they receiv'd, or believ*d they receiv'd 


from God; fo that in this the Author has the Senſe 
of all Mankind againſt him. But ſuppoſing there 
had been a Time when there were no pohtive Pre- 
cepts requir*d at all, wou'd this prove that there 
cou*d never be any requir d or inſtituted afterward ? 


Can God never alter his Methods of Proceeding 
towards Mankind, when the Change in their Cir- 


cumſtances makes ſuch an Alteration proper? Can- 


not he accommodate his Laws and Injunctions to 
their Circumſtances (which by the Author's own 


Acknowledgement is an Inſtance of great Good- 


nels, yea and of Wiſdom too) but he mult be charg'd 


with changing his Mind, and repenting & bis Good- 
neſs? Suppofing that God ſaw it neceſſary even for 
preſerving the greater Matters of Religion, for 

main- 
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maintaining his Worſhip, for reſtraining Men from 
Idolatry, to inſtitute outward Rites and Ceremonies, 
which were not inſtituted before, wou'd this in ſuch 
Circumſtances be any Want of Goodneſs, and not 
rather a remarkable Inſtance of his gracious Conde. 
ſcenſion for their Benefit? Or wou'd it be a greater 
Goodneſs in God to leave Men wholly to their own 
Inventions and Imaginations in appointing religious 
Rites, (the ſad Effects of which ſo viſibly appear 
in the Heathen World) than himſelf to preſcribe 
the Rites of his own Worſhip? What this Author 
ſo tragically repreſents as an arbitrarily depriving 
Men of their Liberty is in other Words only in- 
ſtituting ſacred Rites for the valuable Purpoſes of 
Religion, and inſtead of being a Hardſhip upon 
them is a ſignal Advantage. Thus it was a great 
” Advantage to the Jews to have ſacred Rites of Gods 
own Appointment. Theſe Rites, however burden- 
| ſome they might ſeem, were very uſeful to them as 
| they were circumſtanc'd, and tended to keep them 
Free from the Idolatries of the Heathens, and the 
many batbarous, impure and cruel Rites of their 
Worſhip. And as to Chriſtians, the poſitive Rites 
requie?d in the Goſpel are fo few, ſo eafy of Ob- 
ſervation, ſo comfortable and beneficial in their 
Tendency, that whatever this Gentleman thinks, 
the beſt of Chriſtians have been ſo far from regard- 
ing them as a grievous Yoke, that they have ever 
eſteem'd it their great Privilege to obſerve them, 
and have been very thankful for them, and wou'd 
not be without the Satisfaction they yield, Upon 
the whole, if God is pleas'd to direct us in the 
Rites of his own Worthip, and if, in condeſcen- 
ſion to our Infirmities, he inſtitutes ſome outward 
ſenſible Signs, to be the Symbols of ſpiritual Bene- 
fits, and the viſible Pledges of his Favour, and to 
be Helps for exciting good Affections in us; this, 
W 2 of bein 8 complain d. of as a Hardſhip, e 
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he acknowledg d as a Benefit, and inſtead of charg- 
ing him with Tyranny, we ſhou'd admire his Con- 
deſcenſion and Goodneſs. | 

The Author ſeems aware of this, and objects to 
himſelf, p. 172 *. that © ſenſible Things make a 


« deeper Impreſſion on the Minds of the common 


“ People than Words, and therefore the uſing ſym- 
« bolical Repreſentations being for the advantage of 
« Religion, why may they not be ordain'd of God?!“ 
He anfwers, that“ if we muſt have recourſe to 
Words to expfain the Signification of ſuci Sym- 
« bols, *tis plain they are arbitrary Marks, and not 
&« being capable of expreſſing Things more fully 


« than Words, are wholly needleſs; Words them 


« ſelves being but arbitrary Signs, to multiply ſuch 
« Signs needleſſy wou'd be very ahſurd '“? 
This Argument of the Author's tends equally 
to prove, that all Symbols in political or civil Mas- 
ters are abſurd, and ſo arraigns the Wiſdom and 
the Cuſtoms of all Nations. Why ſhou'd a Scal 
be added to confirm a Writing, ſince it is an arbi- 


trary Mark, and not being able to expreſs Things 


more fully than Words, is wholly needleſs? But 
notwithſtanding what this Gentleman offers, it can't 
be denied that ſenſible Signs, or ſymbolical Repre- 
ſentations, accompanied with Words, often maxe 
a much ſtronger Impreſſion than Words alone wou'd 
do, and tend more to ſtrike and aff-& the Mind, 


and excite more lively Images; and this being fo, -* 


why may it not be agreeable to the Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs of God to accommodate himſelf to che 
human Nature by - inſtituting ſome ſuch ſymbolical 


Rins? Cn, TW per be 
hut he urges, p. 173 T. that © as to ſenſible 
* Things making a deeper Impreſſion on the com- 
* mon People, that is a juſt Reaſon againſt their 


« Uſe in Religion; becauſe the Vulgar, who ges 
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« nerally look no further than Externals, conceize 
in them I know not what internal Holineſs, and 


think ſuch ſymbolical Repreſentations as neceſſary 


as the Things repreſented by them.” He adds, 


that * the chief Cauſe of the Egyptians falling into 
groſſer Idolatries than other lets knowing Nations, 
« was owing to the Uſe of Hieroglyphicks in their 


religious Worfhip; and that the Popith Idolatr 


was mtroduc'd under Pretence of ſenſible Repre. 
« ſentzrions to excite People's Devotions,” | 
But fince Men are ſo fond of ſymbolical Repre. 


ſentations, which have obtain'd more or leſs in al | 
Nations, and fince they have fo great a Fendency 


to work upon us in this preſent State, this ſhews how 


much adapted this way is to the Nature of Man; 
and therefore it is an Inſtance of great Goodneſs in 


God, that he hath appointed fome Things of this 
kind to be uſed in his Worſhip, And indeed the 


moſt effectual way that cou*d be ſuppos'd, to pre- 
vent the wrong Uſe that might be made of theſe 
Things, was for God to take the appointing of them 


into his own hands. And if Men had kept clok 
to his Appointment, if they had adher'd to the 
Simplicity of the Divine Inſtitutions, there wou'd | 
have been no Danger of Idolatry; no Miſchief, bit 


a great deal of Comfort and Advantage wou'd 


have flow d from thoſe ſymbolical Repreſentations. 


But our Author farther argues, that if any poſi- | 
tive things be admitted at all, it will endanger Re- 


ligion. © For if People are once brought to be- 
« lieve they are good for any thing, they will be 
« apt to believe they are good for all things, and 
* to lay a greater Streſs upon them than their Na- 
ture will bear; they will think, by the Obſervance 
« of ſuch Things as theſe, to compound with Hea- 
ven for Immoralities. Nothing therefore can be 
e of worſe cop ſequence than to depreciate Morality, 
* by mixing Things of an indifferent Nature with 

3 | ** It; 
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« it, p. 141, 150 *. He frequently intimates; that 
the Original of all W is the ſuppoſing any 

fitive Rites of Divine Inſtitution in Religion. 
lle charges this alſo as the unhappy Source of all 
thoſe Conten tions, Perſecutions, endleſs Quarrels 
about indifferent Things, which have diſturb'd the 
World in all Ages. He declaims largely on this Sub- 
ect in his tenth and eleventh Chapters. 

It will eaſily be granted, that People have often 
ade a very wrong Ule of poſitive Things; many 
have thought, by ritual Obſervances, to compound 
for Immoralities. And have not many alſo ſup- 

pos'd, that by the Obſervance of one moral Precept, 
Fach as Charity to the Poor, they might compound 
for the Violation of others equally neceſſary? But 


does this prove, that therefore that moral Precept 


ought not to have been giver? Many have been apt 
to place a great Part of their Religion in outward 
Forms and Rites, and many Quarrels and Conten- 
tions there have been about ſuch Things as theſe. 
But what Method does this Gentleman Propoſe to 
hinder it? It is to leave all outward Matters relating 


| to Religion and divine Worſhip wholly to human 
W Diſcretion. He tells us; that © it is neceſſary that 


« the People ſhou'd be left at liberty to chuſe thoſe 
« Means, that their Reaſon tells them may be moſt 


proper for obtaining the End, p. 105, 110.” And 


that human Diſcretion is left at liberty in theſe 
„Things, to judge what is fit or not fit to be ob- 


| <« ſerv'd, p. 113.” And it is the Title of his 10th 


Chapter, that + God leaves thoſe Things that can 
« only be conſider*d as Means (and as ſuch are in 
their own Nature mutable) to human Diſcretion, 


4 to determine as it thinks moſt conducing to thoſe 


things which are in their own Nature obligatory. Fe 
This then is the Method he preſcribes for de- 

ſtroying Superſtition, to leave Mankind wholly 

to cheir o own Diſcretion, in Matters relating to Di- 
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vine Worſhip. But if we muſt judge by Fact, this 
Method is not very proper to anſwer the Intention. 
What Effect had the Prudence and Diſcretion of 
the Heathen Law-givers, Men admir'd for ther 


Wiſdom? Was it not to eftabliſh a Multitude of 


idolatrous Rites, that deſtroy*d the Purity of Reli- | 


gion? Can a People be nam*d who have not fallen 
into the maſt abſurd Superſtitions, when left mere. 


ly to their own Diſcretion, without the Guidance MW 
of Divine Revelation in Matters of Religion? This . 
Author himſelf owns, that it is the Voice of Nature 
that God muſt be pubhckly worſhipped, but he 
wou'd have the appointing all the Rites of the Di- 


vine Worſhip left to Men themſelves. Let us ſup. | | 
poſe then, chat they ſhowd think proper to make 


uſe of ſymbolical Rites in Divine Worſhip, (and 
*tis certain in Fact, that this has been the general | 


Sentiment of Mankind in all Ages) all the Mit. 
chiefs he complains of wou*d follow; they wou'd by WW 


Uſe become ſacred and venerable; the People wou'd 


contract a ſuperſtitious Veneration for them, as they | | 


uſually have for the Traditions of their Fathers; 


they wou'd be apt to place Religion in them; add | 
to this, that they wou'd be in much greater danger 


on ſuch a Suppoſition of running into Idolatry, | | 


khan if they were confin'd to the Rites. of God's 
own Appointment. And as human Fancy and - 
magination is very fruitful, they would multiply W 
fuch Rites, till they /welPd lo that Bulk (to uſe the | 


Author's Expreſſions) as to oppreſs and ftifle tri | 
Religion by their Number and Weight, 


The beſt Remedy that can be propos'd againſt WM 
| theſe Miſthiefs, is for God to appoint the Rites of 
his own Worſhip, and for Men to adhere cloſely | 

to the Divine Inſtitutions. And if they goverr'l W 


themſelves by the Word of God, uſing thoſe Rites 


that are there inſtituted, and for thoſe Purpoſes for 


which they are there appointed, Superſtition 99 
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be effectually prevented. They might in that Caſe 
think ſuch poſitive Inſtitutions ood for ſomething, 
viz. for the Purpoſes for which they were inſtitu- 
ted, and yet would not think them good for al! 
Things, or that they can compound for Immora- 
neee 
The Jewiſh Religion had a great Variety of Rites 
and Ceremonies but it appears from many Paſſages 
in the Sacred Writings, that great Care was taken 
to prevent the People? s imagining that all Religion 
' conſiſted in theſe Things, or that the mere outward 
Performance of them wou'd be ſufficient to recom- 
mend them to the Divine Favour. And as to the 

New Teſtament, this Writer himſelf acknowledges, 
and endeavours to ſhew, p. 429, 430*. that it every 
where inculcates the abſolute Neceſſity of Righite- 
ouſneſs and moral Goodneſs, without which no ce- 
remonious Obſervances will be of any avail to our 
Acceptance with God. 

But though the whole or principal Part of Re- 
ligion does not conſiſt in theſe Things, it does not 
follow, that they cannot be admitted into Religion 
at all, or make any Part of it. For on Suppolition 
that God requires them, to obſerve them in obe⸗ 


S dience to his Authority, even though we did not 


diſtinctly ſee the Reaſon of them, (which yet is not 
the Caſe, with reſpect to the politive Rites of Chri- 
ſtianity, the Reaſons and Ules of which are ob- 
vious and excellent) wou'd argue good Diſpoſitions, 
and might be counted very properly an Act of 
Religion, if Obedience to God be ſo. And he that 
does this, acts a reaſonable Part. Superſtition docs 
not conſiſt in obſerving the Rites which God hath 
injoin'd, and in the Manner and for the Purpoſes 
for which he hath injoin'd them; nor was any Man 
ever ſuperſtitious by keeping cloſe to the Divine In- 
: 28 and by laying that Streſs upon them which 
5-4 . 
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h · directs us in his Word to lay upon them. Religion 
d es indeed (as this Gentleman frequently tells us) con. 
fiſt in imitating the Perfections of God, and he thinks 

t 1at to obſerve any ſuch poſitive Rites is not to im. 
tate any of the divine Perfections, p. 123 *. but then 
this alone is not an adequate Notion of Religion ; It 
conſiſts alſo in obeying his Commands, in a Sub. 
jection to his Authority, and in a Reſignation to his 
Will, and in an Obſervance of whatſoever he i; 
pleas'd to appoint. We muſt not, under pretence 
of being like God, and imitating his Pertections, 
pretend like him to be free from the Injunctions of 
any Superior. 

It ſeems very plauſible, and fa the Honour of 
God and Religion, to ſay, there is nothing in a 
Religion that comes from God, but what is moſt 
excellent.“ But if he means by moſt excellent, i 
what is of a moral Nature, and has in itſelf the | 
higheſt degree of internal Excellency, this is to take 
for granted, what he ought to prove. There may 
be Things in Religion, which though abſtractly and 
in themlelves confider'd, they are not of an <qual 

Degree of Excellency, with others, yet are proper 
in their Places, and have a ſubſervient Excellency 
or Aptneſs to promote the practice of the moſt ex- 
cellent; and theſe alſo may very juſtly make a Part 
of Religion that comes from God. But the Author 

urges, ” Can ſuch things as have no Worth.or Excel- 
ency in them, contribute to the Worth or Excel- 
lency of Religion ? If they cou'd, the more they 
abounded, the more excellent wou'd Religion be 
whereas the Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 
is acknowledg'd to conſiſt in this, that it com- 
mands but few of theſe Things ; and. he thinks 
thoſe Men ridiculous, who whilſt they commend 
the Chriſtian Religion as purely ſpiritual, in op- 
" poſition to the e carnal Religion of the Jews, yet ho 
| dhe 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 71 | 
« the ſame time contend it has ſome Ordinances, 
« as little ſpiritual as any the Jews had, and put a 
« greater Streſs upon them, than ever the Jews did 
« on any of theirs ; and he obſerves, that in Heaven 
there's no room for arbitrary (by which he means 
poſitive) © Precepts, to mcumber that moral Good- 
« neſs which is the ſole Buſineſs of the Bleſſed 
0 ©-:above, þ.12%; 124 *;- 
I will eaſily be granted, that every Religion that 
comes from God, muſt be fitted to promote the 
Ends for which it is deſign'd; and that there 
i WF can be nothing in ſuch a Religion, but what divine 
S Wiſdom ſees proper, and God is certainly the b::it 
fi FF Judge of what is ſo; but I deny that every Re- 
S l!igton that comes from God, muſt immediately have 
the higheſt poſlible Degree of Excellency and 
Perfection, if by perfect and excellent be meant 
what is abſolutely ſo, and not as relative to the 
Ends for which it is given, and to the Condition 
and Circumſtances of thoſe to whom it is preſcrib'd. 
The Religion of Men may be different, in ſome 
reſpects, from that of Angels, leſs perfect in itſelf, 
but more {ſuited to them; and the Religion of Men 
on Earth maydiffer from that of the Saints in Heaven, 
less perfect abſolutely conſider*d, and yet more agree- 
able to their preſent Condition and Circumſtances z 
' WF there may be ſome Things in the Religion of fallen 
Creatures wiſely adapted to their Circumſtances and 
| Infirmities, which wou'd not have been ſo proper or 
| neceſſary in the Religion of innocent ones; and the 
Author himſelf ought not to find fault with this, 
ſince he lays it down as his great Rule, that the 
- FF Goodneſs or Fitneſs of Things ought to be judg'd of 
by the Circumſtances Men are under. Thoſe Things 
therefore, which abſtractly conſider'd have no in- 
nate Worth or Excellency in them, may yet be ſo 
| circumſtanc'd, as to be ufetul to promote the main 
© nn | | F 4 75 | Ends 
P. 107, 108. 
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Ends of Religion. And in this reſpect the Jeyiq, 


Religion, though in itſelf leſs perfect than the 
Chriſtian, might be very well fitted to the Circum. 
ſtances of that Time and Nation. Ic is juſtly men. 
tion'd as an Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 
above the Jewiſh, that it has leſs of outward Cere.. 
monies z but it does not follow, that therefore tho. 
Ceremonies were not proper for the Time in which 
they were inſtituted : though as the Reaſon and End 
of them ceas'd at Chriſt's Coming, ſo the Chriſtian 
Religion was freed from them; yet divine Wiſdom 
has not thought fit that it ſhould be intirely free 


from all poſitive Rites. So that here we may oh. 


ſerve a beautiful Gradation. The more imperfect 
Jewiſh Diſpenſation gave way to the Chriſtian ; a; 
tie Chriſtian ſhall to that in Heaven, when we ſhall 


be put in full poſſeſſion of the glorious Things them. 


ſelves, and therefore ſhall have no need of ſymboli- 
cal Rites to be the Signs and Pledges of ſpiritual 
Benefits as here. Though therefore this Author 
wou'd be thought to honour Chriſtianity, by pre- 
tending that it muſt be wholly ſpiritual like its Au- 
thor, p. 124 *. If by wholly ſpiritual he means with- 
out any poſitive Rites or Sacraments, Chriſtianity 
might indeed appear more ſpiritual without them, 
but it wau'd be leſs fitted to anſwer the End, le! 
| ſuited to the State of the Church on Earth, and wou'd 
want ſome valuable Helps and Incitements to Duty. 
There is one Argument behind, which for tix 
Extraordinarineſs of it I cannot but take notice of; 
and that is, p. 356 F. where he argues, that “ ſince 
God has given us Faculties to diſtinguiſh between 
* Good and Evil, this ſuppoſes theſe are the only 
„Things he commands and forbids; becauſe other- 
« wile thoſe excellent Faculties God has given us 
« wou'd enable us to know but Part of the Will of 
„ God.” As far as Tam capable to underſtand this 
Argument, it runs thus : That our Faculties were 
VV given 

P. 18. f P. 321, 322. 8 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 
given us only to diſtinguiſh between Things morally 
good and evil, and therefore our Faculties will not 


enable us to underſtand any thing but what is ſo. 


And if he cou'd prove this, he.might fave himſelf 
any further Trouble ; for in vain are Commands 
given us which we have no Faculties to diſcern, and 
which it is impoſſible for us to know, though God 
gave them to us. But what ſtrange Trifling is this ? 
We cou'd not indeed know that God gave. poſitive 
Precepts, or what thoſe Precepts are, . except God re- 
veal'd them to us; but on Suppaſition of his . 
ing them to us, our Faculties will as well enable us 
to know them as any Part of our Duty; they are 
not obligatory till made known, but they are as ca- 
pable of being made known or reveal'd as any Com- 
mands whatſoeyer, | ED 

Our Author concludes his eleventh Chapter with 
a Citation from Lord Shafte/bary, that © to believe 


- 


the governing Mind or Minds not abſolutely and 
« neceflarily good, nor confin'd to what is beſt, but 


„ capable of acting by mere Will and Fancy, is to 
be a Demoniſt,”* ?Tis plain he all along charges 
thoſe that ſuppoſe God to injoin any poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions in Religion, with ſuppoſing God to act arbitra- 
rily, according to mere Will and Fancy; ſo that 
we have here the goodly Character he compliments 
them with, they are Demoniſts. How unjuſt this 
Charge is, has been ſufficiently ſhewn. If to ſay, that 
God never does any thing by mere unreaſonable 


Will and Pleaſure, or without a wiſe Reaſon known 


to himſelf, though we may not be able always di- 
ſtinctly to aſſign the Reaſons upon which he pro- 
ceeds; if to ſay that he has a Right to require ſome 
Things, which abſolutely and abſtractly conſider'd, 
are not morally good or evil, yet as they are circum- 
ſtanc'd, may be very uſeful and beneficial, even for the 


promoting the Practice of thoſe Things that are un- 
queſtionably good and excellent; if to fay that ac- 


cordingly 
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7 An ANSWER fe Chap. 5. 
eordingly he hath actually requir'd ſome ſuch Things; 
if this be Demoniſm, then thoſe that plead for poſi- 
tive Inſtitutions in Religion may paſs for Demoniſts. 
But what Character do thoſe deſerve, that are for 
limiting the ſovereign Lord of the Univerſe, ſo that 
it is not in his power to require of his Creatures what 


an earthly Parent or Maſter may require of his Child 


or Servant? Who hold that God has not a Right 
to require any thing of his Creatures, nor are they 
oblig' d to obey him, any further than they know the 
preciſe Reaſon of that Command or Injunction? That 
he not only cannot require any thing from them that 
carries the leaſt Hardſhip, but that he cannot command 
them even in indifferent Matters, or require any thing 


from them in any Inſtance whatſoever, any further than 


their own Intereſt is concern'd? That they are ca- 
pable of judging, in all Inſtances, what he can or 
cannot command; that is, in other Words, that they 


are as wiſe and as knowing as he? Theſe are ei- 


ther Principles of the Author's, or Concluſions that 
ſeem to me to flow naturally from his Principles. 


e e el e r Er w en dr b 


VVV . 
That the Law of Nature is not ſo clear to all 
Mankind, as to render an external Revelation 

MEM, and that even with reſpect to thoſe 

Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature, 
' awhich abſolutely ſpeaking are diſcoverable by 
 buman Reaſon, a Revelation may be of great 

Uſe, to give a clearer and more certain Know- 

ledge of them than the Bulk of Mankind would 
babe without it. Soy A 
F Have hitherto conſider'd what the Author offers 

I to prove the abſolute Perfection of the original 

_ Law of Nature given to Mankind at the . 

| at 


þ 
] 
| 
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that is, that it was ſo perfect that nothing could ever 
poſſibly be added to it; and that therefore no Reve- 
lation could ' poſſibly ever diſcover any thing but 
what was a. Part of that original Law; nor couid 
God ever by any ſubſequent Law require any thing 
of Man but what he required at the Beginning of 
the Creation, In oppoſition to this, it has been 


ſhewn, that God may require Things afterwards, 
which he did not actually require at the Beginning; 


and that ſuppoſing an Alteration in the Circumſtances 
of Mankind, it may be highly agreeable to his Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs to do ſo; and that therefore this 
Argument drawn from the ſuppoſed abſolute Per- 


fection of the Law of Nature incapable of any Ad- 


ditions, to prove that there could be no ſubſequent 
Revelation, is good for nothing. 


Let us now conſider what he offers on the Head 


of the Clearneſs of the Law of Nature. Having, as 


he ſuppoſes, pry that the Law of Nature is fo 
abſolutely, perfect 


Nature 1s fo clear and obvious, in all its Extent, to 
all Mankind, that no external Revelation can make 
it clearer than it is already. If indeed both theſe 


Principles be allow'd him, the Concluſion naturally 


follows, that therefore God never gave any external 


Revelation at all, ſince upon ſuch a View of Things 
it muſt be entirely uſeleſs. But if either of theſe 


Suppoſitions be falſe, the Concluſion fails. For on 
the one hand, if it may ſeem fit to the Divine W1ſ- 
dom to make ſome Additions to that original Law 


given to Mankind in the Beginning, then though 
we ſhould allow that original Law to be ſufficiently 


clear and obvious to all Mankind, yet an external 
Revelation might be uſeful, to let us know what are 


thoſe Additions which it has leaſed God for wiſe 


Ends to make to that original Law; and on the o- 


ther hand, though it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the 


original 


that nothing could ever be added 
to it, he next endeavours to ſhew, that this Law of 
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79 *' AnANSWER #” Chap. p. 
original Law given to Man in the Beginning was 
_ incapable of any Additions, yet if by ſome means or 
other there be'a Darkneſs and Corruption on Man- 
| kind, that hinders them from a clear Knowledge of 
that Law, an external Revelation may be of great 
Uſe to fet it in a clearer Light, when obſcured and 
_ defaced through the Ignorance, Corruption and Pre- 
Judices of Mankind. This is what I ſhall now par- 
ticularly conſider. ET 5 
It has been already obſerved, that if we take the 
Law of Nature in that vaſt comprehenſive Senſe in 
which the Author underſtands it, as adequate to the 
whole Reaſon and Nature of Things; as a Law to 
God himſelf, and to all reafonable Beings through- 
out the Univerſe, comprehending” every thing that 
he can require, and every thing that it is fit for all 
Orders of intelligent Beings to do in every Inſtance, 
it would be a very extravagant Thing to fay, that 
the Law of Nature in this extenſive Senfe is fo very 
clear and obvious to all Mankind, that every Man, 
even he that can't read his Mother-Tongue, (to 
uſe our Author's Expreſſions) may eaſily by himſelf 
underſtand it in all its Extent, Nor can I be per- 
ſuaded that this Gentleman himſelf cou'd really be- 
heve it. And yet his Scheme, as he has dreſs'd it 
up, goes upon this Y Rin, For if that Law 
 Nanre, which he affirms to be ſo abſolutely per- 
fect that nothing cou'd poſſibly be added to it, and 
which he makes to take in every thing that is founded 
in the Nature of Things, if this be not the fame 
with that Law of Nature, which he fuppofes to be 
clear and obvious to all Mankind, even thoſe of 
the meaneſt Capacity, tis evident that the Con- 
nection of his Scheme is broken, and the whole Fa- 
brick he has erected tipon it falls to the ground. 
I might therefore fix my Foot here, and content my 
ſelf with barely propofing it to the Reader, whe- 
ther every Man can take in tbe whole Scheme and 
1 State 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 77 
State and Order of Things; a Thing which this 
Writer himſelf tells us, he knows no Man that pre- 
tends to do, p. 3844. | 
The Author therefore muſt be oblig'd to change 
his Scheme, After all the magnificent Things he 
has ſaid of the Law of Nature, and its abſolute Per- 
fection, to which nothing can poſſibly be added, he 
muſt now, when he ſets himſelf to ſhew that it is 
clear to all Mankind, be oblig'd to take it in a 
more limited Senſe. And here again it is very hard 


to know, under what preciſe Idea we are to regard 


that Law of Nature, the Clearneſs of which he aſ- 
ſerts. He defines the Religion of Nature to be the 


Senſe and Practice of thoſe Duties which reſult from 


the Knowledge we by our Reaſon have of God and bis 
| PerfeFions, and of our ſelves and our own Imper- 
fections. But what does he mean by the Know- 
ledge we by our Reaſon have? &c. Does he mean 


the Knowledge Men actually have, according to 


the Uſe they actually make of their Reaſon, or the 
Knowledge Men might have by their Reaſon, if 
improv'd to the utmoſt of which it is naturally ca- 
pable. If the former, tis gvident that in the great- 
eſt Part of Mankind this Knowledge is very de- 


fective. Whole Nations are ſunk in Barbariſm and 
Ignorance, and have little or no right Knowlege of 


God or his Perfections; ſo that if the Law of Na- 
ture is to be meaſur'd by the Knowledge Men ac- 
tually have of God and their Duty, it is far from 
deſerving the glorious Epithets he beſtows upon 
it; yet this ſeems to be what he frequently intends 
by it. Hence he tells us, that he Knowledge of the 


Law of Nature is in Fa# univerſal; and that au 
tnknown Law (by which he means, a Law that is 


not actually known) is zo Law: And according to 


this way of ſtating the Law of Nature, that is, if 


nothing is that Law but what Men actually do know, 


P. 347. 
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„n An ANSWER 25 Chap. 5. 
it will be eaſily own'd to be clear to all Men; and 


this Author needs take no pains to ſhew, that Men 


are not ignorant of what they actually do know. 
But then the Law of Nature in this View is far 
from being abſolutely perfect, as far as Men's Know- 
ledge of God and themſelves is from being ſo. In- 
ſtead of being one uniform invariable Thing, as 
this Writer frequently repreſents it, who often talks 
of one univerſal Religion known and acknowledg'd 


dy all Mankind, it is the moſt variable Thing in the 


World; as various as Men's Opportunities, Capa- 
cities and Diligence; there are almoſt as many Laws 
of Nature as there are Men; it muſt hot be cali'd 
_ a Law of unchangeable Perfection and without De- 


fects, ſince taken in this Senſe for the Knowledge 


Men actually have, it is very imperfect and liable 
to great Defects; and therefore there may be great 
need of external Revelation to ſupply thoſe Defects. 


T don't ſee therefore how his Scheme can be poſlibly 
made to conſiſt on this foot. But if when he de- 
fines the Law of Nature to be the Senſe of thoſe 
Duties which reſult from the Knowledge we by our 


Reaſon have, &c. he intends: not merely the Know- 


ledge which all Men actually have, but the Know- 


ledge which they might have if they improv'd their 
Reaſon to the utmoſt of which it is capable; then 
this does not at all prove that the Law of Nature 
is ſo clear and obvious to all Mankind, as to ren- 
der a Revelation uſeleſs, which yet 1s plainly the 


Author's Deſign, Many Things there are which 


Men might know by a juſt Improvement of their 
| Reaſon, which yet they never wou'd know, if lei- 
merely to themſelves without particular Inſtruction. 
And it may be eaſily ſhewn; that even with reſpect 
to thoſe Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature, 
which abſolutely ſpeaking are diſcoverable by the 


Light of Reaſon; yet an external Divine Revelation 
may be highly uſeful to give the Bulk of Mankind 


« 
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a clearer and a more certain Knowledge of them, 
than they wou'd have if left to themſelves without it. 
This indeed is what our Author will not allow. But 
he takes care never to ſtate the ee fairly, but 
perplexes it with many Things that are really not 
at all to the purpoſe, and ſerve for nothing but to 
confound the Reader, and miſlead him from the true 
Point in debate. I ſhall therefore offer ſomething 
that may ſerve to clear the true State of the Caſe, 
which this Gentleman has ſufficiently puzzled. 


And 1. it is to little purpoſe to inquire how far 


the Reaſon of Man may go, if improv'd to the ut- 
moſt of its natural Capacity. It is a Queſtion not 
caſily determin*d, what is the utmoſt Poſſibility of 
human Reaſon, or how far the Faculties of Man in 
their greateſt Improvement can reach. Nor is this 
a Queſtion of much Uſe. For no Man, in judging, 
of tae Uſefulneſs of any Books or Inſtructions, mea- 


ſures it by this Rule, that no Books ſhall be eſteemd 


to be of any Advantage to Mankind, except they 
inſtruct us in Things which we cou'd not otherwiſe 
poſſibly have known by the utmoſt Improvement 
of our natural Capacities. Many Things there are 
which abſolutely ſpeaking are not above the Reach 


of human. Reaſon or Capacity, which yet, taking 
the World as it is, not one in ten thouſand wou'd 


ever know, or cou*d be expected to do it, without 
the Advantage of particular Inſtruction. And yet 

a conſiderable Part of what this Gentleman offers 
on this Head of the Clearneſs of the Law of Nature, 


amounts to no more than this, that Men have na- 
tural Faculties, which if improved as far as they are 


naturally capable, may enable them to know the 
main Principles and Duties of that Law. Thus he 


often talks of the Rules of the Law of Nature being 


di ſcoverable or knowable by Men, p. 295 *. that 
we muſt as Men be capable of knowing Religion, 
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p. 197 *. that « Man has aatural Abilities to d. 
10 finguiſh between Good and Evil, or to know 
« what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God; and that 
„Men are able by their Reaſon to diſtinguiſh 
between Religion and Superſtition,” 1 the 
Title of his 13th Chapter. And that “ the Law 
« of Nature is what Men, when they come to the 
« Uſe of their Reaſon, are capable of knowing, 
. 8 7 


This natural Capacity ſeems to be all that he 


means by what he ſo much extols, the Sufficiency of 
the Light of Natute, He tells us, that God 
e hath at all Times given the whole Race of Man- 
« kind ſufficient means to enable them to diſcover 
« what he wills them to know, believe, profeſs 
e and practiſe, p. 5. And this means he makes to 
be Reaſon, or the Uſe of theſe Faculties; whereby 
Men are diſtinguiſb'd from the Brutes, and that 
therefore Reaſon, human Reaſon, muſt be the means 
ſufficient to produce its intended Effect, p. 6, By 
comparing which Paſſages it appears, that when he 
fo often ſuppoſes all Men at all Times to have had 
fufficient means for knowing the Law of Nature, he 
intends no more than this, that God hath given all 


Men, at all Times, in one Age as well as another, 43 


rational Faculties or Capacities, which if improv'd |! 
to the utmoſt that is naturally poſſible, might enable 
them to diſcern the great Principles and Obligations 
of natural Religion "and in this Senſe he might well 
aſk as he does, hat Advantage hath one Age ir 
this reſpect above another? For it will be own'd, 

that Men have generally had the ſame Natural Capa- | 
cities and Faculties in one Age as in another. But if 

the Queſtion be concerning the Helps or Advantages 
for alliſting thoſe natural Faculties, it is evident 
| there has been, in this reſpe&, a very great Diffe- 
: rence between ſome Perſons, and Nations, and Ages 
| . 
P. 174. 1 P. 8. 
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and others; that ſome have had far greater Advan- 


tages for Inſtruction and Improvement in uſeful 
Knowledge, even of natural Religion, than others; 


and to ſay that all Men, at all Times, have had 
equal Means in this reſpect, is contrary to Fact. 
And the Author himſelf ſuppoſes it, when he 

_ affirms, that 77 7s not neceſſary that all Men ſhoud 
have equal Knowledge (even of the Law of Nature, 
for of this he is ſpeaking) but that all fſhowd have 
ſufficient for the Circumſtances they are in, p. 5 *. 
where he plainly ſuppoſes, that notwithſtanding this 
natural Sufficiency he ſpeaks of, and the Means 
with he ſuppoles to be given to all Men, yet ſome 
have greater Advantages and Helps for knowing 
the Pr rinciples and Obligations of natural Religion, 
and therefore greater Mcans for diſcovering the Will 
of God than other Men; and therefore know more 
than ſome in other Circumſtances have an Opportu- 


nity for knowing. And, in this Senſe, that which 
he afferts, p. 295 . and elſewhere, that e Will of 


God, on which the Happineſs of Mankind at all times 
| depends, i is at all limes equally knowable ; if by that be 
meant, that all Men, at all times, havens equal Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities for knowing it, is ma- 
nifeſtly falſe. It appears then, that the natural Suf- 


ficiency of our Reaſon, or of our rational Powers, 


if improv'd to the utmoſt that they are capable of, 


for diſcovering the main Principles and Duties of 


the Law of Nature, does not at all ſhew that therg- 


fore a Revelation can be of no Uſe for giving uw a 


_ clearer Knowledge of that Law, no more than it 
ſhews, that becauſe our Faculties are naturally ſuffi- 


cient, therefore we need no Inſtruction of any kind 


at all. Notwithſtanding our rational Powers have a 


natural Capacity tor diſcerning Truth, yet tis cer? 
tain we ſtand in need of many "Helps and Aſfiſtances 


to guide us in the Knowledge of Truth, and that in 
Vo I. I. 1 „ many 
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many Caſes we ſhow'd never diſcover it without ſuch 
Aſſiſtances and Inſtructions. Our Author frequently 
oppoſes our taking in Things by Reaſon and by Re- 
velation; but theſe are not to be oppos*'d to one 
another as if they were inconſiſtent, Revelation 
ſuppoſes us reaſonable Creatures, and to have natural 
Capacities for cliſcerning Truth, or elſe it wou'd be 
of no Uſe. For 1t we were Brutes, we cou'd not 
be capable of knowing or receiving thoſe Diſco- 
veries. The true Oppoſition is this, tho? never fairly 
ſtared by the Author, not between Reaſon or our 
natural Faculties and Revelation, as if Revelation 
was inconſiſtent with our rational Faculties, but 
between Reaſon under the Conduct of Revelation, 
and Reaſon without that Help; or between our 
knowing by our rational Faculties, when aſſiſted 
and inlightned by Inſtruction and Revelation, and 
our knowing by our rational Faculties left merely to 
themſelves without iuch Aſſiſtancde. 
 2dly, The Queſtion is not, whether the main 
Principles and Duties of Morality, or of the Law of 
Nature, be ſo juſt and reaſonable in themſelves, that 
right Reaſon, if unprejudic'd and duly exercis'd, 
word approve them, when fairly explain'd, and 
et in a proper Light? for this will be eaſily granted; 
and this is all that the many Paſſages he produces 
from Dr. Clark, and which he makes ſo great Uſe 
of in his laſt Chapter, do prove. The Doctor uſes 
many ſtrong Expreſſions to ſhew, that the main 
Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature are in 
themſelves ſo clear, fo juſt, ſo agreeable to Reaſon, 
that all unpr Juiced and well-diſpos'd Minds can't 
but approve them, when fairly propos'd and ex- 
plain'd to them; he ſpeaks of what is in it ſelf clear 
to right Reaſon duly cxercisd and improv'd, but 
does not intend to ſignify, that therefore all Men do 
naturally and neceſſarily know the Law of Nature, 
and that no Man can potlibly be ignorant of it. 


That 


Ky 
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That this is the Intention of thoſe Paſſages this Gen- 
tleman cites from Dr. Clark, appears from ſeveral 
other Paſſages in his Book, where he clearly explains 
his Deſign, "if he had been ſo fair as to produce 
them. Thus he tells us, that “ what theſe eternal 
« Relations, Reſpects and Proportions of Things, 


« with their conſequent Agreements or Diſagree- 


« ments, Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes, abſolutely "and 


« neceſſarily are in themſelves ; that alſo they ap- 


« pear to be to the Underſtanding of all intelligent 
« Beings, except thoſe only who underſtand Things 
« to be what they are not, that 1s, whoſe Under- 
&« ſtandings are either very imperfect, or very much 
5 depraved. See Diſcourſe of natural and reveal'd 


Religion, p. 184. 7th Edit. where it is plain, that 


he ſuppoſes thoſe whoſe Underſtandings are very 


impertect or very much deprav*d, may not ſee thoſe 


Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes, *&c. and this he ſuppoſes to 
be the Caſe of the far greater Part of Mankind in 


their preſent State; and that therefore “ few are 


able, in Reality and Effect, to diſcover theſe 
« Things clearly and plainly for themſelves ; but 
Men have great need of particular Teaching and 
much Inſtruction to convince them of the Truth, 
and Certainty, and Importance of theſe Things, to 


<« give them a due Senſe and clear and juſt Appre- 
CC 
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to prove from p. 272 of his Diſcourſe to p. 281, 
I cannot therefore acquit the Author from groſs 


Prevarication, when from mangled Paſſages of Dr. 


Clark he wou'd fain make his Readers believe, that 


he makes the whole Law of Nature, and the Diffe- 
rences of Things, to be what all Men naturally and 


neceſſarily aſſent to, even without Reflexion, p. 361*. 
and what they all actually do Know, and cannot but 


* P. $27; 


henſions concerning them, and to bring them ef- 
fectually to the Practice of the plaineſt and moſt 
«neceſſary Duties.” This he ſets himſelf largely 
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know in their preſent State, taking Mankind as 5 
now are ; and yet it is upon this Miſrepreſentation 
of the Doctor's Senſe that he ſo unreaſonably tri- 
umphs, and unmercitully expoſes him for endea- 
vouring to prove, that a great Part of Mankind are 
ignorant of what he owns all Men, even without 
Reflexion or Inſtruction, cannot but naturally and 


neceſſarily know, 


I wonder this Author, when his hand was in, did 
not attempt to prove that Dr. C/azk alſo ſuppos'd, 
that all Men's Wills are naturally and neceſſarily 
determin*d to the Practice of the Duties requir'd in 
the Law of Nature. For after having faid, that 
what the cternal Relations of I hines a are in them- 


” ſelves, that they appear to be to the Underſtand- 


ec ings of all intelligent Beings, Sc. he adds, * and 
e by this Under ſtanding or Knowledge of the na- 
e tural and neceſſary Relations, Fitneffes and Pro- 
% portions of Things, the Wills likewiſe of all 
intelligent Beings are conſtantly directed, and 


64 muſt 3 be determin'd to act accordingly.” 
Tis true he adds, “ excepting, thoſe only who will 


Things to be what they are not, and cannot be; 
* that is, whole Wills are corrupted, c.“ But 
did he not alſo limit his former Propoſition, 
and except thoſe whoſe Underſtandings are im- 


perfect or deprav'd? And if the Limitation 1 
and Exception muſt be d roppꝰd 1 ape Cale. 


in order to expoſe the Doctor, why not in the 
other too? And fo this learned Writer may be 
made to maintain, that all Men naturally and neceſ- 
ſarily both know and practiſe the Law of Nature, 


and conſequently that no Man can poſſibly be either 


ignorant of it in Notion, or can tranſgreſs it in Prac- 
tice 3 a Thing both contrary to undeniable Matter 
of F ac, and to the very Deſign of the Doctor's 

whole Book, and which indeed ſcarce any Man in 


1 
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I mention this as a Specimen of this Gentleman's 


Candor, and Treatment of a Perſon for whom he 
profeſſes the higheſt Regard; though I can't help 
thinking, when I confider how unworthily and diſ- 
ingenuouſly he treats him, that the Encomiums he 
beſtows upon him, are chiefly deſign'd to heighten 
his own Triumphs over the Doctor, and in him 


over Chriſtianity it ſelf; for he tells us, that if it 
cou'd be defended, the Doctor of all Men was 


the moſt able to arent It. 


But to return from this Digreffion, the true State 
of the Queſtion in the preſent Debate i is this, Whe- 
ther all Mankind have, by the mere Light of their 
own Reaſon in their preſent State, ſuch a clear Diſ- 
covery of the great Principles and Obligations of 


the Law of Nature, that no external Revelation 


can be of ule to render it clearer or more certain 
to any than it is to all Men without it; and conſe- 
quently whether, taking Mankind as they are, they 
had beſt be left every Man to collect his Duty tor 
himſelf by the mere Light of his own Reaſon, and 
to form to himſelf a Syſtem of Morals, and of the 


great Principles and Obligations of natural Religion, 


or whetlier an external eee might not be 


highly uſeful to the Bulk of Mankind, to give 


them a clearer Knowledge of theſe things, and 


greater Certainty about them, as well as to > inforce 
the Practice of them by the ſtrongeſt Motives? 


For though the great Principles of natural Re- 


ligion, and the moral Obligations ariſing from them, 
be naturally knowable by Us; and though the Un- 
derſtanding God hath given us be naturally ſufficient, 


that is, abſolutely ſpeaking hath a natural Capacity 


to know and diſcern thoſe Principles and Obliga- 
tions; yet if as the World is circumſtanc'd, and tak- 


ing Mankind as they are, it cannot ordinarily be 


expected that the Bulk of Mankind ſhou'd know 


them properly without Aſſiſtance, then ſuch Aſſiſ- 
8 dance 
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86 
tance may be of vaſt Uſe to help them to a right Diſ. 
cernment of them. And therefore if in condeſcen- 
ſion to the Weakneſs and Corruption of Mankind, 
and to reſcue them from the Ignorance and Dark. 
neſs i in which they were involv'd, it has pleas'd God 
to give a plain external Revelation for inſtructing 
and directing us to a right Diſcernment even of thy 
great Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature, 
and to bind them upon us by the ſtrongeſt Motives; 
this is certainly a great Goodneſs, and ought to be 
acknowledg'd as ſuch. 

Our Author therefore can never anſwer his End, 
which is to ſhew, that an external Revelation can 
be of no Uſe to inſtruct us in the Principles and 
Duties of the Law of Nature; cxcept he can prove 
that theſe things are ſo obvious and plain to all Men, 
that even the Bulk of Mankind need no Aſſiſtance to 
enable them to form a right Judgment concerning 
them. 

Accordingly this is what he Senden attempts 
to ſhew. He often talks as if he thought there 
were a regular Scheme of Principles, which he 
calls the Law of Nature, fairly drawn upon the 
Mind of every Man, in ſuch a manner that it is 
ſcarce paſſible for any Man to miſtake it; that all 
the Prineiples of Religion, all the Duties incumbent 
upon us, are fo clear, that all Men fee them at firſt 
view, and it is impoſſible for theſe Principles to be 
made clearer to any Man by any outward Teach- 
ing, than they are to all Men without itz and if 

this be once granted, that the whole Compats of our 
Puty is known to all Men without an external Re- 
velation, as perfectly, as clearly and certainly, as it 
| cord be by the Help of ſuch a Revelation, the Con- 
ſequence is very plain, that an external Revelation 
is intirely uſeleſs. This ſeems to be really the Au- 
thor's Scheme. But that I may not wrong N 1 
ſhall produce his own Words. 


"RR As 
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As he tells us, that © there is a Religion of Na- 
« ture and Reaſon written in the Hearts of every 


« one of us from the firſt Creation, and which 


ce God continually impreſſes on the Minds of all Men, 
and continually dictates to them, p. 8, 59, 135.“ 


So he declares, that no great Wiſdomis requir*d to 


« know the Law of Nature; and that no . 


ing Gentile cou'd be ignorant of it, p. 398 .“ 


That © it is a perpetual] ſtanding Rule 15 Men of 


„ the meaneſt as well as higheſt Capacity, and 
« carries its own Evidence with i P. 443. k 
ſuppoſes © the eternal Reaſon and unalterable Re- 
„ Jations of Things to be obvious to the meaneſt 
% Capacity, and to be apparent to the whole World, 
« p. 292, 327.” © even to thoſe that are unable 


« to read in their Mother-Tongue, p. 295.” Ac- 


cordingly he aſks, © let any one ſay, how is it poſ- 


& ſible God cod more fully make known his Will 


to all intelligent Creatures, than by making every 
thing within and without them a Declaration of 
it, and an Argument for obſerving it? p. 19, 20.“ 
Where he ſeems to ſay, that God cou'd not poſſibly 


make the Law of Nature clearer than it is, or give 


a plainer Diſcovery of it to Mankind than he has 
done already. To the ſame purpoſe he ſaith, p. 27 f. 
that had God from time to time ſpoke to all 
« Mankind in their ſeveral Languages, and his 
Words had miraculouſly convey d the fame Ideas 
to all Perſons; yet he cou'd not ſpeak more plain- 


CC 


% ly than he has done by the Things themlelves, 


and the Relation which Reaſon ſhews there is 
between them. Where he plainly intimates, that 
the Reaſon of all Mankind fo clearly and ſtrongly 
ſhews them their Duty, by collecting it from the 
Nature and Relations of Things, that no outw ard 
Inſtruction can give them any Aſſiſtance in it, or 

help them to form a clearer e than they 


8 | may 
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may eaſily of themſelves do without it. And yet 


I think it may be affirm'd, that one Man can, by 
ſpeaking or writing, help another to form a better 


Judgment concerning Things and their Relations, 


than he wou'd have without ſuch Inſtruction; and 
hall we ſay then that God himſelf can't do it? 
But to proceed: He often talks as if the Princi- 
ples and Obligations of natural Religion were ſo clear, 
that Men cou'd not poſſibly miltake them. He 
obſerves, that what we call Inſtinct is a certain 
and infallible Guide for inferior Animals”? and aſks, 
has God a greater Kindneſs for the Brute than the 
* Rational Creation? And if we can't charge God 
* with acting thus partially, muſt we not be Oblig d 
& to own, that Reaſon is as certain a Guide tor 
rational Gene as Inſtinct 1s for irrational? 
« p. 276, 277 And he tells us, that © thoſe 
<« Relations (viz. which we ſtand in to God and to 


one another) © which are the permanent Voice of 


« God by which he ſpeaks to all Mankind, do at 


« all Times 7 S point to us our Duty i in all 


& the various Circumſtances of Life, p. 31.“ And 


again, that * if God only commands what the Na- 
ture of Things ſhews to be fit, 71s ſcarce poſſible 


ce that Men (though endleſly divided upon the ac- 


count of their different Traditions) ſhou'd miſtake 


« their Duty; ſince a Mind that's attentive can as 
5 


9 


eaſily diſtinguiſhi fit from unfit, as the Eye can 


„ Beauty: from Deformity, or the Ear Harmony 
„ from Diſcord, ibid.“ He talks as if the Deiſts 
were infallibly guided to diſtinguiſh between Re- 


ligion and Superſtition, p. 3710. where he tells 


us (ſpeaking of the Deiſts) that “ having critically 


« examin*d. Doctrines by that Reaſon which God 
has given them, to diſtinguiſh Religion from Su- 
1 perſtition, they are ſure not to run into any Er- 


„ rors of moment.” He aſks, if the Creator 


«6 expects nothing from his e, but what 
N . | P. 326. 5 
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the Relation they ſtand in to him and one another 


« makes it fit for them to do, how can they be igno- 
« rant of their Duty? p. 357*.” Where he ſpeaks, 
as if it were not poſſible for Men to be ignorant of 
what 1s fit for them to do, and of what the relation 
they ſtand in to God and to one another does re- 
quire or admit. And he repreſents the Deiſts as 
« celebrating the unlimited Goodneſs of God, in 
4 ſuppoling that God has given all Men at all times, 
« even thoſe of the meaneſt Capacity, ſufficient 


means of diſcovering what makes for their preſent _ 
and future Happineſs; and that no Man can plead 


«+ Ignorance of a Law as evident as that the Sun is 


bright, or Snow white, and as inſeparable from 


rational Nature as the Pulſe of the Heart and 


< Arteries are from animal Nature, p. 362, 363 +.” 
This he infers from a Paſſage of Dr. C N Which 


is deſign'd to ſhew, that Reaſon, when rightly ex- 
ercig'd and purg*d from vicious Prejudices, cannot 


but aſſent to and approve the great Principles and 
Obligations of the Law of Nature, when fairly pro- 


pos'd to it. But this Author applies it to all Man- 


kind in their preſent State, as if the actual Knowledge 


of the whole Law of Nature were ſo inſeparable from 


rational Nature, that it is as impoſſible for any rea- 


ſonable Creature to be ignorant of it, as it is for 
any Animals to live without the Pulſe of the Heart 
and Arteries; that the Knowledge of the Law of 
Nature is naturally neceſſary, and comes vith irre- 
ſiſtible Evidence; that it needs no Reflection or 
Conſideration, but the moſt illiterate Ruſtick may as 


eaſily and certainly know it, as a Man that has made 


the deepeſt Inquiries. It cannot therefore be won- 


der'd at, that this Writer ſeems ſometimes to aſſert, 
that all Men do actually know the whole Law of 

Nature, though at other times he ſeems only to plead 

for their being $ pn of knowing 1 it, Hence he 


finds 
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finds fault with Dr. Clark for ſaying, that ihe Know. 
ledge of that Law is in fact by no means univerſal, 
and endeavours to prove that it is in fact univerſal, 
P. 379, 380®. . 
And now if this be a juſt Repreſentation of the 
State of Mankind; if it be true, that God cou'd 
not poſſibly make known his Will more clearly, or 
ſpeak more plainly than he has already done to all 
Mankind by the Light of Nature; if all the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of natural Religion be fo clear! 
known to all Men that they ſee it at firſt View, 
and it is ſcarce poſſible for them to miſtake it; if 
the Knowledge of the Law of Nature be in fact uni- 
verſal; and all Mankind actually know their Duty 
to God and Man, and can't poſſibly be ignorant 


of it; if all this be ſo as this Gentleman repreſents 


it, it muſt be own'd that there is no need of any 
outward Revelation at all, to tell Men what they 
all know, and cannot but know already,  _ 
But methinks he knows little of the World, or 
of the preſent State of the human Nature, that can 
_ perſuade himſelf that this is a juft Repreſentation of 
the Cafe. If any Man under pretence of doing 
honour to God, and ſtanding up for the Dignity 
and Perfection of the human Nature, ſhou'd take 
upon him to affirm, that all Men are actually good 
and virtuons, kind and benevolent, pious and uſt, 
ſober and temperate; that there is no ſuch thing as 
Vice, Cruelty, Fraud or Violence, Impiety or In- 
temperance in the World; for theſe things are con- 
trary to the very Conſtitution of the human Nature, 
and to the very Make of Man, and inconſiſtent 
with the Order of his Faculties; that therefore all 
Complaints of theſe things are vain and ground- 
leſs, a Libel on the Dignity of human Nature, and 
2 blaſpheming God the Author of it; if any Man 
ſhou'd talk at this rate, and boaſt of his Scheme 
as highly confulting the Honour of God, and mak- 
ing 
4 
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ing an amiable Repreſentation of human Nature; 
wou'd this be able to perſuade Men contrary to plain 
Fact, and to what they all evidently ſee and know 
by daily Obſervation and Experience, that indeed 
the World is univerſally good and virtuous, and 
that there neither is nor can be Vice or Wickedneſs 
among Men? One wou'd indeed be apt to wiſh that 
ſuch a Repreſentation of human Nature were true, 
but it wow'd be hard to make any Man believe it is 
ſo, The ſame I muſt fay to the Scheme of the 
Author of Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation; it 
looks beautifully in Speculation, and I heartily wiſh 
it were truez but evident Fact and Experience proves 
chat kde... 1 6 
He would perſuade us, that all Mankind are clear- 


ſighted, when we find they are generally involvd 


in Darkneſs and Error; that the Law of Nature, in 
its important Principles and Obligations, is ſo neceſ- 
ſarily known to all Mankind, that they cannot miſ- 
take their Duty, when we find they actually do miſ- 
take it in very important Inſtances; that it is ſo clear 


and plain, that even the moſt illiterate, and thoſe of 
the meaneſt Abilities, without Inſtruction may eaſily 


_ diſcern it, when it is evident from Experience, 


that without Inſtruction - they wou'd not diſcern 


it; that all Men actually agree in their Judgments 


about it, as much as they do that the Sun is bright 


and the Snow white, when we find in fact that 
they mightily diſagree about it. Yea, the Author 


himſelf ſubverts his own goodly Scheme, when he 
frequently ſuppoſes almoſt all Mankind, Jews, Hea- 
thens, Chriſtians, to have fallen from the original 
Religion of Nature. A great Part of his Book is 
ſpent in Invectives againſt that Superſtition which he 


ſuppoſes to have prevaiPd all over the World in all 
Ages and Nations, and from which none are ex- 
empted but the Yree-ihinking Few, as he calls them, 
(ſee p. 169 “.) by whom he certainly underſtands 
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thoſe that like himſelf are for caſting off all external 
Revelation, and adhering to what he calls the pure 
ſimple Dictates of the Law of Nature. And J hope 


0 to be able to prove before I have done, that even this 
ll Gentleman, with all his boaſted Clearneſs, is very 
iff wrong in his Notions of ſome of the main Principles 


0 of the Law of Nature, the Clearneſs of which he ſo 
Th much extols. 
Now it is unconceivable, that almoſt all Mankind 
in all Ages ſhould be thus deceived and impoſed 
upon in Matters of great Importance, and ſhould be 
generally involved in groſs Superſtition, and in an 
Ignorance of the true primitive natural Religion, as 
he calls it, if it was ſo plain to all Mankind that they 
could not but know it, and could ſcarce poſſibly be 
miſtaken about it, . 

It cannot be denied, that it was generally true of 
the Heathen World, that (as the Apoſtle expreſſcs 
it) © they changed the Glory of the incorruptible 
God into an Image made like to corruptible Man, 
and to Birds and four-footed Beaſts and creeping 
„Things, and worſhipped and ſerved the Creature 
ee more than the Creator, Rom. 1. 23, 25.” The 
Knowledge and Worſhip of the only true God 
was in a great meaſure loſt among Men, amidſt a 
Multiplicity of falſe and fictitious Deities, to whom 
they paid that Adoration that was only due to the 

Supreme. Polytheiſm, or the Acknowledgment and 
| Worſhip of many Gods, generally prevail'd; and it 
is aſtoniſhing to think what ſtrange Things they ſer 
up for Deities, to which they erected Altars and paid 
Divine Honours; and that even in Greece and Rome, 
the Seat of Learning and Politeneſs, where they had 
the Advantage of the Writings and Inſtructions of 
thoſe Philoſophers for whom this Author profeſſes 
fo high a Veneration. Every one knows that the 
common Pagan Theology was full of the Rapes, A- 
dulteries, and Contentions of their Gods, whom they 
| _ repreſented 
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repreſented with all the Vices and Paſſions of frail 
Mortals; ſo that ſcarce any Man could be guilty of 
Immoralities ſo groſs, but he might plead ſome one 
or other of their Deities for an Example. Suitable 
to their Deities were the Rites of their Worſhip; 
many of them abſutd and ridiculous, ſome of them 


cruel and barbarous, and ſome of them impure and 


laſcivious, and evidently ſubverſive of Morality. 

It is maniteſt then, that the Heathen World were 
gencrally ſunk into the moſt groſs and deplorable 
Darkneſs and Ignorance of the Law of Nature, in 
ſome of its important Branches. And if this Repre- 
ſentation be a juſt one, as it undeniably is, it muſt 
ſeem a very odd Queſtion that he aſks, p. 394+. How 
can we be ignorant what Worſhip, what Service we 


are to render to God? As if it was impoſſible for 


Men to be ignorant of what we find, in fact, almoſt 
the whole World was ignorant of, and are ſo to this 
day, except where they are under the Conduct of 
Revelation; and probably this Gentleman thinks they 


are ignorant of it too. 


And now what ſhall we ſay to his Aſſertion, that 


« 1t required no great Wiſdom to know the Law of 
6x Nature, and that no well-meaning Gentile could 


be ignorant of it? p. 398 F.” Was there ſcarce 


any ſuch thing as a well-meaning Gentile for many 


Ages in Greece and Rome? Did chey all, again 
their own expreſs Knowledge, univerſally counteract 
the Law of Nature? Is not this to pronounce a very 
* Sentence upon the whole Heathen World? 


cc 
% World ran into Idolatry; but to their being in- 
cc 


„ munication with their Gods; and to have thence 


their Revelations, which they impoſed on the 
Credulous as Divine Oracles: whereas the Buſi- 


cc 


40 


p. 365. 4 P. 361. 


But, ſays our Author, © it can't be imputed to 
any Defect in the Light of Nature, that the Pagan 


tirely govern'd by Prieſts, who pretended Com- 


« nets. 
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«* neſs of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation was to deſtroy 
all thoſe traditional Revelations; and reſtore, free 
* from Idolatry, the true primitive and natural Re- 
e ligton, implanted in Mankind from the Cre. 
« ation, p. 379. 5 5 
I would here remark, that he ſuppoſes the true 
primitive natural Religion to be free from Idolatry 
and if ſo, how can he pretend that this true primi- 
tive Religion is what all Men are agreed in, though 
endleſsly divided about other things; that it is known 


Q A 


to all Mankind, and has been always the ſame? See 


p. 11, 12. If the true primitive natural Religion 
was free from Idolatry, mult it not be own'd that 
the Heathens were fallen from that true primitive 
natural Religion? He endeavours indeed to account 
for it by caſting the fault upon the Prieſts; but if the 


Light of Nature was ſo clear and ſtrong as he repre- 
ſents it, and that o well-meaning Gentile could be 


ignorant of the Law of Nature, that is, the true 


primitive natural Religion; I can't conceive how it 
could be in the power of the Prieſts to bring the 
whole World into Idolatry and into Superſtition, 


which he frequently ſuppoſes, and endeavours in his 
whole eighth Chapter to prove, to be plainly contrary 
to the Religion of Nature, Beſides, he does wrong 
to lay all the blame upon the Prieſts; ſince it is ma- 


nifeſt, that the publick Laws eſtabli{h*d by their beſt 


and wiſeſt Men, their Law-givers and Heroes, that 


ſet up for reforming and civilizing Mankind, con- 
curr'd to eſtabliſh Idol- Worſhip, and give a ſanction 
to the popular Superſtition. And it may be added, 
that the Men who made it their buſineſs to addict 
themſelves to the Study of Wiſdom, and aſſum'd 


the glorious Title of Philoſophers, patroniz'd the 


common Idolatry and Superſtition by their Maxims 


and by their own Practice. 


[ 


P. 343. 
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I know the Author takes a great deal of pains to 
clear the Philoſophers; they were clear-ſighted Men, 
and had a perfect knowledge of the Law of Nature. 
He will not allow what Dr. Clark alledges, that they 
were 1gnorant of the acceptable way of worſhipping 
God; and yet he cannot deny what the Doctor pro- 
duces for the Proof of it, that they fell univerſally 


into the Practice of the moſt fooliſh Idolatry. See 


p. 395*, Sc. He ſeems willing to vindicate the 
Knowledge of thoſe Philoſophers at the Expence 


of their Honeſty and Candor; that, contrary to 


their own Conſciences, they countenanc'd what they 
knew to be the groſſeſt Idolatry and Superſtition, 


highly diſhonourable to the Supreme Being. This 
he particularly ſuppoſes to have been the Caſe of 
Plato and Cicero; and the Excuſe he makes for the 


latter is pretty extraordinary, that © as a Philoſc- 
« pher he not only knew but ſpoke the Truth, though 
« as a Prieſt he thought fit to diſſemble, p. 396 f.“ 

A very nice Diſtinction this; by the Help of which 


the ſame Man may be prov*d to be both very ho- 


neſt and a great Knave, But if Cicero the Prieſt be 
condemn'd by the ſupreme Judge of the World, 
for diſſembling and countenancing that Superſti- 
tion and Idolatry which his own Conſcience diſap- 
prov'd, what wou*d become of Cicero the Philoſo- 


pher? He produces a Paſſage out of his Oratio pro 
Domo ſua ad Pontifices, to ſhew with what Freedom 
he treats the Prieſts; but it might be eaſily ſhewn, 


that this Paſſage, like many others of his Quotations, 
is nothing to the purpoſe. He did not deſign, in 


the Words this Gentleman produces, to reflect on 
the Prieſts, or on the Religion of his Country, of 


D 


both which he ſpeaks all along in that Oration with 


great Reſpect; but on Clodius for polluting the ſa- 
cred Rites, and making uſe of the Pretence of Reli- 


gion and Prieſthood, for ſerving the Ends of his 


OWN 
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own Ambition and Avarice. Does not he be 


that Oration with praiſing the Wiſdom of their 


Anceſtors, in appointing that the ſame Perſons that 


had the chief Adminiſtration in Civil Affairs, ſhou'd 


alſo preſide over the Ceremonies of Religion? 


[which by the way ſhews, that when this Author 


reflects upon the Heathen Prieſts, it is in effect to 
lay the blame on the greateſt Men in the Common- 
wealth.] Does he not every where there ſpeak of 


their Office, and of the publick Ceremonies of 


Religion, with great Regard, and conclude that 


Oration with a moſt ſolemn Addreſs to Jupiter Ca- 
 pitolinus, to Veſta, and the other Deities, by whoſe 


Care he ſuppoſes the Roman Commonwealth to 
have been firſt founded, and ſtill protected? He 
declares, that it was one of the greateſt Advantages 


he propos'd to himſelf in his Return from his Ba- 


niſhment, to be reſtor'd to their Temples and ſa- 


cred Rites again, and appeals to them, that to de- 
fend and ſupport theſe had been the chief Care and 


the moſt glorious Work of his Conſulſhip. 
But he ſays, Cicero thought it prudent to uſe ſome 


ſoftening Expreſſions. What does he call ſoftening 
Expreſſions? Is recommending the Worſhip both 
of the Celeſtial Deities, (that is, Jupiter, Juno, 


Apollo, &c.) and of the Demi-gods and Heroes, 
(ſuch as Hercules, Romulus, Aſculapius, Bacchus) 
and of the Houſhold Gods, and urging it as a Duty 


in theſe Things to follow the Religion of their An- 


ceſtors, is this only to uſe ſoftening Expreſſions? 
Yet this he does in his Treatiſe of Laws, Lib. 2. 
one of his beſt and moſt ſerious Writings, where he 
appears with the greateſt Gravity, and puts on the 
Character of a Law-giver. 

Indeed though Cicero, Plato, and many es 
of the Philoſophers, d1d not approve of ſome of the 
popular Superſtitions, and the Rites made uſe of in 
the Worthip « of their Deities, and laugh'd at Any 

of 
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of the common Stories and Traditions; yet it does 
not appear from their moſt ſerious Writings, that 
they diſapprov'd that kind of Worſhip in general 


which was then in uſe, that is, Image-Worſhip, - 


and the Worſhip of the inferior Deities, or, as this 
Author calls them, the mediatory Gods; which yet. 
he thinks and endeavours to prove 1s contrary to 


the Law of Nature, or to what Reaſon dictates. See 


the Beginning of his eighth Chapter. It is well known 


that the P/atonick Philoſophers made the Doctrine 
of Demon- Worſhip a part of their Philoſophy; To 
that their Philoſophy it ſelf was calculated to pro- 
mote and defend the publick Superſtition; and after 
Chriſtianity appear*d, and condemn'd the common 
idolatry, the Philoſophers were zealous Advocates 
for the Rites of the Heathen Worſhip, and the Ho- 

nour of their Deities; and the moſt refin*d of them 
employ'd all their Eloquence, all the Arts and plau- 


ble Colours of reaſoning their Philoſophy cou'd 


furniſh them with, to defend the eſtabliſh'd Idolatry, 


and uphold the tottering Superſtition of their An- 


ceſtors. And I have not fo very bad an Opinion of 


cheir Sincerity, as to think that in all this they ſpoke 
gainſt their Conſciences, and fo zealouſly defended 


A. 5 they themiclves thought highly diſhonourable | 


to the Supreme Being. 


I can't therefore but think it a very pertinent 
Queſtion of Dr. Clark, though our Author ſeems 
to think it a very fooliſh one, p. 398 *. ** What 


&& Grounds our modern Deiſts have to imagine, that 
& & 


* crates, and Cicero?” If thoſe great Men, not- 
withſtanding all their Wiſdom and Penetration, 
were ſo much in the dark in Things of conſide rable 
Importance, and on which the right Worſhip of 


the Deity ſo much depends, what Reaſon 1s there 


Vol. EL II 
® P. 361. 


if they theniſclves had lived without the Light of 
the Goſpel, they had been wiſer than Plato, So 
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to think that our modern Gentlemen wou'd have 
been more able to find out the true and acceptable 
Manner of worſhipping God, in oppolition to all 
Superſtition, falſe Worſhip, and Idolatry, than they 
I ſuppoſe theſe Gentlemen now look upon the wor- 
ſhipping of Images, and of inſeriot Deities or De- 
mons, as groſs Superſtition; it is plain this Author 
does, and that he repreſents it as OWING 79 Very un- 
worthy Notions of the ſupreme Being; "ſee P. 86*. 
And how came they to diſcover this any more than 
Plato and Cicers, and the moſt learned Philoſophers 
of Greece and Rtyme? It can be alcrib'd to nothing 
ſo properly as to their being bred up under the Light 
of the Goſpel ; ; and then they aſcribe that to the 
mere Force of their own Reaſon, for which they were 
originally indebted to Revelation, Nay, what Secu- 
rity wou'd there be if the Goſpel was once baniſh- 
ed from amongſt us, that they wou'd not gene- 
rally relapſe in a few Generations into the ſame 
Superſtition and Idolatry, in which their Pagan 
Anceſtors were involv'd, and which Rill prevails i in 
all Countries where Men have no other Light than 
that of Naiure to direct them ? For as to Mahome- 
tan Countries, it may juſtly be preſum'd, that Ma- 
homet borrow'd his Notions of God and his Wor- 
ſhip from the holy Scriptures, Which it is Plain he 
was acquainted with. 
Upon this view we may caſily ſee with what Yoſ. 
tice this Writer finds fault with Dr. Clarꝶ for ſaying, - 
that he Knowledge of the Law of Nature is in fact 
by no means univerſal. A thing capable of as evi- 
dent Proof as any Fact whatſoever. And therefore 
all the Author's Arguings againſt it are no better 
than Arguments againſt plain undeniable Fact; and 
againſt what he himſelf muſt own to be fo, ſince 
he makes the Law of Nature to be free from Ido- 
latry. Wenecd not therefore give our ſelves much 


Trouble 


* . 74. 
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Trouble to examine the Reaſons he produces on 


this Head, p. 379, 380. and which after all prove 
no more than that Men are capable of knowing 
the Law of Nature, if they improv'd their reaſon- 


ing Faculties to the utmoſt; which is not to che 


preſent Queſtion. This is all that the Argument 
proves, Which he draws from Man's being an ac- 

countable Creature; this only ſhews, that therefore 
he muſt be capable of knowing that Law for Which 
he is accountable not that (as this Author expreſſes 
it) He Light of Nature, or every Man's own Rea- 
{on, plainly aud unden. ably teaches him that Law, 

(in all its Branches) if by this he means, that it fo 
teaches him, that no Man can in fact be ignol *ant of 
it. When the Apoſtle Paul declares in the Paſſa- 
ges produc'd by the Author, ſpeaking of the Gen- 
tiles, that ha! whith Was known of God was mani- 
feſt in them, and that when they Euere God they glo- 
rified him not as God, this is only deſigu'd to ſhew, 
that the Gentiles had ſome Knowledge of God by 


the Light of Nature, and might have had more, it 


they had made a juſt Improvement of their Rea- 
ſon; but it cou'd not be his Deſign in theſe Words 
to infinuate that they all actually knew the whole 
Law of Nature, and particularly relating to the 
true Worſhip of the Deity, Wien he himſelf there 
thews, that they became vain in their Imagiuatious, 


or Reaſoning, L vis! and their fooliſh Hear! 


was dark e 


The Author's Inference from the Apoſtle's fayin ing 
that the Gentiles having not the Law, are a 895 0 


unto them ſelves, and that they that have not the Lato, 
do by Nature the things contained in the Law, is fo 
very remarkable, that I cannot paſs it by, viz. 


that this ſhews that the Law of Nature and Grace 
are the ſame; and that there is but one Law, w. he- 


ther that Law be written on Paper, or in Men's 
Hearts only; and that all Men, by the Judg- 
HH: 2 ment 
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* ment they paſs on their own Actions, are con- 
e {cious of this Law.” That 1s, as the Author plain- 
ly intends it, that they actually know that Law in 
all its Extent. Where he makes the Apoſtle to 
mean, that the Law of Nature written in the Hearts 
of the Gentiles, and the Goſpel or Law of Grace, 


are the ſame in all reſpects, and of the ſame Extent, 


and that all Men actually know it; that is, that 
the Gentiles already knew by Nature that Goſpel 
which he was commiſſion'd to preach to 'em; and 
fo he was to inſtruct 'em in nothing but what they 
actually knew before. To put ſuch a Meaning 
upon the Apoſtle*'s Words, is not treating him 
with common Candor and Decency; how. cou*d 
he then declare to the Athenians (the moſt know- 


ing and learned among he Heathens) that he came 


to declare to em /e wknown God whom they ig- 
norantly worſhipped? Acts 17. 23. How cou'd he 
call the Times paſt of the Gentiles the Times of 1g- 
norance? v. 30. How cou'd he repreſent them as 
alienated from tbe Life of God through the Tenc- 
rance that was in them vecauſe of the Flardneſs of 
their Hearts? Eph. 4. 18. and give this Account of 
his Commiſſion, that he was ſent 4% Fun them from 
Darkneſs unto Light ? &c. Acts 26. 18, 
Nor is the other Argument he offers, p. 380 * 


more to the purpoſe, vig. that an unknown Law 75 
u Law, and that therefore the Gentiles muſt 2 


known that Law, It is not neceſſary to the Obli- 


gation of a Law that it be actually known; it is ſuf- 
” fe dient if it have been promulgared fo that Men 


might have known it; this Argument therefore 
proves indeed, that the Gentiles might have known 


that Law far better than they did, if it had not been 
owing to their own culpable Negligence and ſinful 


Prejudices; and in this Caſe their Ignorance of tlie 
Law of Nature did not abſolutely excuſe or frec 
them from the Obligation of it; but this does not 


P. 344; 1 Prove 
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prove that all Men actually know that Law, and 
and that the Knowledge of it is in fact univerſal, 
This is what the Author ſhowd here prove, if he 


argued to the purpoſe, ſince he is arguing againſt 


the Doctor's Aſſertion, that the Knowledge of the 
Law of Nature is in fact by no means univerſal; 


but when we expect to ſce this prov*d, he flips the 


Queitzon, and proves another thing, ig. that Men 
are capable of knowing 1t, or that it 1s poſſible 
tor them to know it. 
Indeed the main Strength of his fourteenth Chap- 
ter is bended to prove, that Men, particularly the 
Heathens, were not #unaveo:dably ignorant of the 
great Principles and Obligations of the Law of Na- 


ture. Dr. Clark ſeems to aſſert this; and the Au- 


thor takes his Expreſſions in the utmoſt Strictneſs, 
as ſignifying that it was ſimply and abſolutely im- 


pPoſſible for them to know it; but a little Candor 
wou'd have taught him, that the Doctor did not 


peak of a ſimple and natural In poſſibility, For 
he expreſly ſaith, that in Speculation this may ſeem 


poſſible, but in Experience it has appear'd other wiſes 


15 Diſcourſe of natural and reveal'd Religion, 


202, And again, that the bare natural Bas bility 


ef the thing cannot be denied, ibid. 

But though the Ignorance of the Gentiles, with 
reſpect to the Law oi Nature, was not abſolutel 
and naturally unavoidable; though abſolutely ſpeak- 


ing it might be ſaid not to be ſimply impoſſi- 


bie lor them to ſhake off their Prejudices; for if 


ey had uſed their utmoſt poſſible Diligence, and 
improvꝰd their Reaſon to the utmoſt that they were 

naturally capable of, they might have diſcover'd 

he Abſurdity of that Idolatry and Superſtition, and 


might have had far worthier and juſter Notions of 


God and of his W orſhip than they gencrally had; 


yet in fact taking human Nature as it now is, and 


ſpeaking according to the ordinary Court of Thing: 


+ 6 HY 5 and 
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and the common Temper of Mankind in this 
ſent State, it was fo difficult for thoſe that Were 
born in ſuch Times of Degeneracy, to avoid the 
common Corruption and Idolatry, that it is ten 
thouſand to one that they wow'd never, if left merely 
to themſelves and to the Force-of their own Rea- 
fon, without any farther Aſſiſtance, overcome thoſe 
Prejudices, and recover out of that Superſtition in 
„which they lay involv'd. What Allowances may 
be made for this by the wiſe and merciful Gover- 
nor of the World, 1s another Queſtion; tho? the 
Author all along artfully confounds theſe two Quel- 
tions, which are very diſtinct; viz. whether the 
Gentiles were generally ignorant of the Law of 
Nature, in ſome of its important Articles and Obli- 
_ eations? and how God will deal with them in ſuch 
a caſe? The former is a Matter of Fa& we can 
. eaſily judge of; the latter we cannot properly take 
upon us to determine, though I think it is eaſy to 
ſhew (and hope to do it afterwards) that we may 
have more favourable Thoughts of the State of the 
. Heathens than this Gentleman can have conſiſtentiy 
with his own Scheme. 

But we muſt not argue againſt plain Matter of 
Fact, ſuch as this, that che Heathens were univer- 
ſally in a State of groſs Ignorance and Superſtition 
for many Ages, under pretence that it can't be re- 
concil'd to the Divine Goodneſs, as reaſonably might 
we deny that the World is full of s Sin and Wicked- 
neſs, and that Mankind are in a very corrupt and 
degenerate State, though we plainly fee it is ſo, be- 
cCauſe this is at leaft as hard to account for as the 

other. 


By this we may judge of the Author's labour'd 


Harangue in his laſt Chapter, which he repeats and 
with fo much Art exaggerates, to ſhew the Ab- 
ſurdity of ſuppoſing, that“ God plac'd Mankind 
10 Without any Fault of theirs, in an unavoidable 

1 State 
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State of Degeneracy and Corruption for 4000 
Years together, and ſtill continues the greateſt 


them no other Light but what had iich undeni- 
able Defects, as made them incapable of Kknow- 
«© ing their Duty, 1 
That Hh Lieb. of Nature (if by that be meant 
the Knowle:lge Men actually had of the Law of 
Nature by their own Reaſon, when left to them- 
ſelves without a Divine Revelation) had undeniable 
Defecte, as Dr. Clark expreſſes it, is manifeſt in Fact. 
But it does not follow, that therefore God pave then: 
no other Light but what had fue undeniable De- 
 fetts, as made them incapable f bre ing their Du- 
ty, as this Author tpeaks, p. 399 *. as if God him- 
ſelf was the Cauſe of thoſe Detects, and of that Cor- 
ruption of their Reaſon; for the Reaſon he gave 
them, if duly improv'd, might have carried them 
much further than it did, and might have enabled 
them to ſee the Abſurdity of thote Superſtitions | in 
which they were involv'd. Nor can it be ſaid, that 


© God plac'd them in a Slate of una voidable Degene- 


aq and Corruption, ard fill continues the greateſt 

Harb of Mankind in that State, p. 390.“ except 
we make his ſuffering them to fall into that State, 
and to continue in it, to be the fame with his cauſing 
them to fall and to continue in that State, That 
the Heathens were in a State of great Degeneracy 
and Corruption, and that they continued in it for 


many Ages, this Author himtelf can't deny, ſince 


he muſt own that that Idolatry and Superſtition in 
which they were involv*d, was a Degeneracy from 


the true primitive Religion of Nature, and a Cor- 


ruption of it; and if he can t deny they were in ſuch 
4 State, he can't deny that God ſuffer'd thera to 
tall into that State, and to continue in it. But muſt 
noſe chat f. iay no more than this, be repreſented as 


H 4 .- ..* laying 
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ſaying that God himſelf plac'd em in that State, 
that he causa them to ii into it, and that he conti- 
weed them init, as if he was the Cauſe of their Igno- 
rance, their Idolatry and Superſtition? Idon't ſee how 
this can be uſtified, except upon this Principle which 
this Gentleman ſeems lometimes to advance, but 
which bears as hard upon natural Religion as reveal*d, 
that God is to be reputed the Cauſe of whatſocver 
_ he permits; and fo he may be made the Author of 
all the Miſchicf and Wickednefs in the World, ſince 
it cannot be denied that he permits it. 

But though God was not the Cauſe of that De- 
generacy, that Darkneſs and Corruption in which 
the greateſt Part of Mankind lay involv*d for fo 
many Ages, and which was really and originally 
owing to their own Fault; yet if in compaſſion to 
this degenerate State of the World, he ſhou'd 
grant a clear external Revelation to recover them 
out of that State of Superſtition and Corruption, it. 
wou'd be great Goodneſs, though it was not what he 
was abſolutely oblig'd to; and it can ſcarce be rea- 
ſonably ſaid, that ſuppoſing ſuch a State of Things, 
A Revelation to clear and reſtore the Law of Nature 

wou'd be of no Uſe or Advantage. So that it 

Chriſtiauiity was no more than what this Author 
ſometimes pretends O prove it is, a Repablication of 

the Law of Nature, when through the Corruption 
of Mankind it was generally defac'd and obſcur . 
it hac becn a ſignal Benefit to the World. As to 
what this Gentleman lays ſo much Streſs upon, that 
if ſuch a Revelation had been given for ſych Pur. 
noſes at ugh it mutt have been given equally to all 
Mankind; :1] that I ſhall at preſent ſay concern- 
ing it ie, 1 I can't ſee why he, wo ſuppoſes 
that Cod left all Mankind in all Ages to extricate 
themſelves as well as they cou'd out of their Degene- 
racy and Corruption. by the mere Force of their 
own Reaſon without any further Aſſiſtance, ſhow'd 


be 
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be thought to give a more advantageous Idea of the 
Divine Goodneſs than thoſe who ſuppoſe that God 
has not only given Men the Light of Reaſon to in- 
ſtruct them, (for this we own as well as he) but 
that when through the Corruption of Mankind 


this proved ineffectual, he has interpos'd in an ex- 
traordinary way, by giving them an additional ex- 


ternal Revelation. 


But, ſays he, why is not this Revelation given 


to all Mankind? But is it not better to give it to 
ſome part of Mankind, than to none at all, which 


is the Author's Suppoſition? It we ſuppoſe that 


God left a great part of Mankind for many Ages 
in that State of Darkneſs, into which they had 
brought themſelves, without interpoſing in an ex- 
traordinary way to recover them out of it, this is 
what the Author ſuppoſes as well as we, and there- 


fore he muſt maintain that this is not inconſiſtent 
with the Divine Goodneſs; but beſides this, we 
PO that he has actually given extraordinary 


Diſcoveries of his Will to a conſiderable part of 
Mankind, for recovering them out of that Degene- 
racy and Corruption into which they had fallen, 
whereas he thinks that he never gave ſuch Diſco- 


veries to any. And ] think it may be ſafely left to 
the Judgment of any common Underſtanding, which 


of theſe Schemes has the Advantage. And wou'd 


it not be very odd, on ſuch a Suppoſition, for thoſe 


to whom ſuch an extraordinary Revelation was given, 


to reject it merely becauſe it was not given to all 
Mankind as well as to them? Thus word indeed - 


be an extraordinary Goodneſs to them, which they 
| ſhowd thanktully acknowledge and carefully im- 
prove; but it wou'd be no Injuſtice to the reſt, who 
on this Suppoſition wou'd be put into no worſe a 
Condition than they were before; a Condition in 


which, according to this Gentleman himſelf, it was 
not and den with the Divine Goodneſs to leave 


them. Tis 
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Tis an Inſtance of this Writer's Art, that he re- 
preſents all Complaints of the Darkneſs and Igno- 
rance and Corruption of Mankind, if left to them. 
ſelves and their own unaſſiſted Reaſon, as 4 blaſe 
pheming the Law of Nature it ſelf. Thus he charges 
Dr. Clark as deſigning to ſhew, that the Fault was 
not in Mankind, "Gut in the Guide God gave 115 
eden in the eternal, univerſal, aud unchangeable La: 
„/ Nature, p. 376, 377 *. And again he A 
him with writing after ſuch a Manner, a. if be 
thought the beſt way to ſupport the Dignity of Ke. 
velation was to derogate from the immutobls an 
eternal Law of Nature, in which though he aljc; 
there are undeniable Defets, yet he owns that God 
governs all bis own Aions by it, and 4 75 ie that 
all Men fhou'd govern theirs, p. 382 f. But this 
is groſs Miſrepreſentation. . It is evident to any one 
that reads the Doctor's Diſcourſe with common At. 
tention and Candor, that his Deſign is to ſhew, 
that the Fault was not in the original Law of Na. 
ture, which he ſuppoſes to be always in it feiſ juſt 
and right, but that Men had th: ough their own 
Corruption loſt a right Knowledge of it; the Law 
in it ſeit is not capable of being depray'd, but it 
is manifeſt the Reafon of Mankind is capable of 
being obſcur'd and deprav'd. And are not theſe 
very diſtinct things, to find fault with the Law 
of Nature, and to find fault with the Corrup- 
tion of Mankind, and to ſay they have not thro? 
their own vicious Prejudices a right Knowledge of 
that Law? And muſt he that only fays the latter, 
be. traduc'd and repreſented as bla/phem: ning natural 
Religion, and reviling 4 Religion that 1s eternal, 
univerſal, and unchongeable? N 
But this Writer artfully confounds the Lew and 
_ Light of Nature, and argues from the Clearneſs of 
the one to that of the other. Indeed it is often very 


hard 
P. 340, 341, +P. 346. P. 34: 
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hard to know what this Gentleman means by the 
Light of Nature, he takes it in ſuch various Senſes, 

Sometimes he takes it for the F aculty of Reaſon it 
ſelt, ſometimes he takes it objectively for the Law 
of Nature, which he ſuppoſes to be founded in the 
Nature and Reafon of 'UVhings ; and ſometimes he 
ſeems to take it for the actual Knowled ge or Diſcern- 
ment Men have of that Law. Thus he objects to 
himſelf, p. 376 *. © May not the Law of Nature 
be very clear, though the Light of Nature may 
ebe ſo very dim as to have undeniable Defects ?*? 
To which he anſwers, Can the Law of Nature be 
« clear, and the Light of Nature dim, when the 
« Law of Nature is nothing but what the Light of 


« Nature or 3 Hater 2 Here he con- 


founds Things that are very diſtinct, the Law and 
the Knowledge "I have of that Law. Will he 
ſay that the one is always as perfect as the other? 
He fays often that the Law of Nature 15 eternal, 


abſolutely unchangeable, Sc. will he ſay that the 


Knowledge Men have of it by their own Reaſon is 
ſo too ? It is impoſlible for the Law of Nature to 


he wrong, is it impoſſible for Men's Notions of the 


Law to be ſo? Can there be a greater Fallacy than 
to argue from the one of theſe to the other? At 
this rate the Law of Nature is the moſt variable 
Thing in the World. All that any underſtand by 
ſaying that the Light of Nature is dim, is only that 
the Knowledge Men have of that Law, by their 
own unaſſiſted Reaſon i in the preſent State of Man- 


kind, is very imperfect and dim; and to ſay this, is 


no Reflexion on the Law of Nature: nor on the Ob- 
ligations refulting from the Relations of Things 


which continue in themſelves the ſame, however 
Men through their Darkneſs and Corruption be 1g- 
norant of them, or have wrong Notions concerning 


them, *Tis upon the wilful confounding of theſe, 
that the Author railcs tuch a Clamour againſt 


P. 340. 8 Dr. 
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Dr. Clark, for ſuppoſing the Light of Nature to 
have undeniable Defects, and that this Light was 
almoſt extinguiſh'd in the Heathen World; which 
15 only to ſay what is evident in Fact, that Men had 
almoſt loſt the true Knowledge of God and of his 
Worſhip and Law. And yet for only ſaying; this, 

he muſt be repreſented as Introducing univer fal 
Scepticiſm, and weakening his own Demonſtrations of 
the Being and Attributes of God. 

But the Author knows how to draw an Argu— 
ment from Dr. Clark's aſſerting a Nxfect in the Light 
of Nature, to ſhew the Suffciency of that Lich: 
He argues, p. 381. How can the Doctor 
know there are Defects in the Light of Nature 
« but from that Light itſelf, which ſuppoſes this 
Light is all we have to truſt to? A ſtrange Argu- 
ment, and which involves a manifeſt Inconfiſtency 
as if becauſe by the Light of Nature it ſelf Men 
may be ſenſible of their own Defects and Need of 
further Aſſiſtance, therefore this very Conſciouſneſs 
of their own Detects and Need of Aſſiſtance, ſuppoſes 
that they have no Defects, and need no Aſſiſtance. 
The Light of their own Reaſon taught many of the 
Philoſophers their own Ignorance, and that they 
ſtood in need of further Inſtruction, but wou'd it 
not be a ſtrange Inference, that becauſe they found 

their Light, their Knowledge very defective, there- 
fore they were for that Reaton wholly to truſt to it, 
and ſeek no further? As if becauſe Socrates's Light 
taught him that (as he himſelſſaid) he knew nothing, 
this ſhew'd that he needed no iurther Information, 
Nor was capable of being taught more than he knew 
already, The Argument v. we'd rather run thus, That 
if by the Light of Nature len know that there are 
Defects in that Light, tiicrefore this very Light ſhowd 
put them upon ſeeking f. tar and lookin g for higher 
Aſliſtances. And acco .ngly many of the Hea- 


thens 
P. 345. 
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thens were ſenſible of this, as Dr. Clark ſhews by 
ſeveral expreſs Paſſages out of their Writings, which 
this Author wiſely paſſes over. 

lam afraid T mod be thought too tedious, if Ten- 
tred [tg 41o7e particular Detail of all his trifling Rea- 
8 W7 0 1 may juſtly call them) onthis Subject. 


Heſc: ms to offer at a Stating the Queſtion, p. 366*. 


where attor having mention d the Account Dr. Clark 

gives af the main Prin ciples of the Law of Nature, 
te tells us, the Doctor does not object againſt theſe 
Prin ciples, but againſt the Manner of taking them, 
as l hey are diſcoverable by the Light of Nature and 
be Keaſon of Things. Thus is very oddly expreſs'd, 

but fo much we may gather from it, that he himſelt 
owns that the preſent Queſtion between him and the 
Doctor is not concerning the Excellency or Obliga- 
tion of the Law of Nature, but concerning the Man- 
ner or Means by which we may beſt come to the 


Knowledge of that Law and of thoſe Principles; 


whether this may be beſt done by the Aſſiſtance of 
divine Revelation, or by Reaſon alone without that 


Aſſiſtance. But in all that follows there is not one 
Argument that is proper ly to this Queſtion, To 


what purpoſe is it to lay, as this Author there does, 
that the eternal Reaſon of Things is the original and 
the ſupreme Obligation, and the Rule by which all 
Men ſhou'd govern their Actions? For granting that 


the Reaſon and Nature of Things mult be our Rule, 


that is, that we are to act ſuitably to the Relations 
of Things, the Queſtion ſtill remains how we may 


beſt be informed what the Reaſon and Nature of 
Things does require, whether every Man may beſt - 


diſcover it for himfelt by his own unaſſiſted Reaſon, 
or by his Reaſon as aſſiſted by Revelation? And to 


this what the Author here offers is wholly imperti- 


nent. He artfully ſlips the preſent Queſtion, which 
1s (as he himſelf had put it) about the Manner of 
2 diſcovering 
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110 An ANSWER 76% Chap. 5. 
diſcovering or taking in the Principles and Duties 
of the Law of Nature; and ſpeaks to another, zz, 
on Suppoſition that there is any Difference between 
the eternal Reaſon of Things and external Revelation, 
which of theſe muſt take place? and argues, that 
e ſo far as Men take any other Rule than the eternal 
% Realon of Things, ſo far they loſe of their Per- 

fection by ccaſing to be govern'd by that Rule, in 
Conformity to the Nature, and in Imitstion of 
the perfect Will of God.” But the Oppoſition 
here ought not to be put, as he untairly puts it, be- 


(e 


cc 


tween the cternal Reaſon of Things and externa! 


Revelation, which in that Caſe ought to be pre- 
ferr'd; for it will be eaſily g. anted, that no true 
divine Revelation can contraclict the eternal Reaſon 
of Things; but the Oppolition is as to the Manner 
of diſcovering thoſe Duties and Obligations Wich 
are founded in the Nature of Things, between the 
Diſcovery made by mere unaſſiſted Reaton, and the 
Ditcovery made by Reaſon aſſiſted by Revelation; 
by which of theſe ways the Bulk of Mankind may 
beſt come to a right Knowledge of the Principles 
and Duties of the Law of Nature ? And if they 
can come to a more perfect Knowledge and Diſco- 


very of thoſe Principles and Obligations by external 


Revelation, than they cowd have obtain*d without 
It, it is evident that by following that Revelation 
they are ſo far from ceaſing to be govern'd by the 
| Reaſon and Nature of Things, that they are more 
perfectly govern'd by it than they wou'd be without 
- that Revelation; becauſe on this Suppoſition they 
know the Reaſon and Relations, of Things, or the 
Fitneſſes and Duties ariſing from them, more per- 
fectly than they wou'd do without ſuch a Revelation. 

But, ſays he, ſpeaking of the Deiſts, It is im- 


4 poſſible for them (fince there can't be two Origi- 


« nals of the ſame Thing) to chuſe that Religion 
“from external Revelation, which n they have already 
7. « choſen 
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& choſen from internal Revelation.” That is, ſup- 
poſing that which 1s the Queſtion, viz. that Men 
have already a full and clear Knowledge of the whole 
of their Duty antecedently to Revelation, they can't 
be ſaid to owe that Knowledge to Revelation, which 
they had already without it; this will be granted: 
but this is the very Point in queſtion, whether Men 
can as caſily and certainly come to a clear and full 
Knowledge of the whole of their Duty, if left merely 
to gather it themſelves by their own Reaſon without 
an external Revelation, as they may by the Aſſiſtance 
of ſuch a Revelation, And it is evident the Author 
nere offers nothing to decide that Queſtion. _ 
Nor is what he further offers much more to the 
_ purpoſe, when he adds, p. 369 *. © that if external 
Revelation can't alter the Nature of Things, and 
« make that to be fit which is in itſelf unfit, or make 
« that neceſſary which is in itſelf unneceſſary, it can 
« only be a Tranſcript of the Law of Nature.“ For 
though Revelation can't alter the Nature of Things, 
t may give us a clearer Knowledge of the Nature 
and Relations of Things and the Duties ariſing from 
them, than we ould have had without it. It can't 
change the Nature of o Duty, but it may inſtruct 
us better in it. Thou it can't make that fit Which 
1s in itſelf unft, that neceſſary Which 1s in itſelf 
unneccſſary, yer it | may diſcover that to be li and 
nccellary tor us in our preſent State and Circum- 
{tances, which otherwiſe we ſhould not tzave known, 
or at leaſt not ſo clearly and certainly known to be 
| ht and neceſſary. And when he adds, that there- 
| fore Xevelation dan ont be a Tranſcript of the La 
of Nature, without inqruring at preſent how tar iT 
{ may be faid to be ol My a Tranſcript of the Law of 
Nature, I ſhall only © obſerve that if it be ſuch a 
Tranſcript as ſets it l. 1 a fairer 3 
renders it 1 ious and legible to the DUR. Or 
nders K more oby, cus and legib! Mankind. 
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112 An ANSWER To Chap, 5. 
Mankind, this alone would be ſufficient to ſhew the 
Uſefulneſs and Advantage of Revelation, and no- 
thing that he here offers docs at all prove the con- 
trary. 

He goes on to argue, that Men muſt now, as 
&« well as formerly, judge of the Will of God by 
<« the Reaſon given them by an all-gracious God to 
« diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil; and that e- 


« very thing in external Revelation mult be judg'd 


c of by the Reaſon and Nature of Things, other- 


% wiſe we might be obliged to admit Things necel. 
<« farily falſe, p. 368, 369 * ?®.. > 088 Argument he 
repeats in ſeveral Forms in many Parts of "his Book, 
where he often talks of the Law of Nature's being 
the Teſt by which all traditional Revelations muff 
be tried, which ſuppoſes that we muſt know the 
Law of Nature antecedently to Revelation, and then 
we need no Revelation to diſcover it to us. But the 
: Fallacy of this boaſted Argument will eaſily appear, 
If it be conſider'd, that if it were good for any thing 
it would prove, chat becauſe it is by our Reaſon that 
we muſt judge of and underſtand all Books what- 
ſoever, and muſt never admit any thing in any Book 
that is contrary to the evident Ditates of Reaſon. 
therefore no Book whatſoever can ever inſtruct us in 


any thing but what we actually knew, or might a: 
eaſily have known without it; and conſequently tha: 


- all other Books are uſeleſs as well as the Scriptures. 
Thus if any Man, upon reading Sir Iſaac New! os 


Principia, or his Opticks, judges that the Principles 


he has advanced, and his Reaſonings upon them. 
are juſt and true, it proves that that Man actuai!; 
knew all thoſe things before he read them there, or 
might as eaſily have found them out himſelf; an! 


conſequently that all his ſublime Diſcoveries were as 


well known before he writ as after. At this rate 


there never was or could be any new Diſcoveries: 
10 r 


2 P. 335, 334: 
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for Reaſon muſt judge of them whether they be true 
or not; and if we mult judge of them by our Rea- 
ſon, it proves, according to our Author, that we 
knew them by our Reaſon before. Such is the Strain 

0 this Gentleman's arguing, and vrhich would ſcarce 


de endured on any other Subject. But any thing can 


go down, when it is deſig n'd to ſhew there 1s no 


need or ule of a Rev lation, though the ſame Argu- 


ment would prove that there is no need or uſe of any 
Books in the World, and that no Man ever ſaid any 


thing in Books, but what all his Readers knew as -- 


well before. But need any Man be told, that there 
are many things that when diſcover'd to us ſeem per- 


fectly juſt and reaſonablo , and agrecable to the na- 


ture of things, yea ſeem very plain and eviden 

N hich yet without ſuch a Diſcovery we ſhould mo 
have known, nor could have ever found out of our 

elves? Though thercfore it is by the Reaſon God 


hath given us, or by our rational Faculties, that we 


are to judge of the Revelation, and are not to admit 
any thing contrary to the evident Principles of Rea- 


fon; it does not follow, that therefore that Revela- 
tion cannot inform us of any thing but what we 
might by our own Reaton have diſcover'd as well and 


as eaſily without it. 
Thus have I conſider'd what our Aube offers, 
where he ſeems to aim at a ſtating the queſtion con- 
cerning the beſt manner of our coming at the Know- 


ledge of the Law of Nature; and where therefore it 


might be expected, that he ſhould have argued to 
the purpoſe, and with the greateſt ſtrength. 

There are many other things ſcatter'd through his 
Book, and which he advances with great Pomp and 
= louriſh, to ſhew that the Law of Nature muſt needs 


be ſo obvious to every Man, that it cannot be made 


clearer by any external Revelation, Thus he argues, 


that no Man can be ignorant of the Law of Nature, 


becauſe no Man can  tranſgrefs that Law, without 
Vor. I. 1 con- 
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condemning himſelf, and acting contrary to the 
Judgment of his own Mind. That natural Re- 
“ ligion is fo deeply impreſs'd on Men's Minds, 
« that they can't violate its Precepts without Self. 
* condemnation, p. 383 *.“ And he cites a Paſſage 
gas the Dean of Sarum to this purpole, © that c. 
« yery Man is enducd with ſuch a Senſe and Judg- 
« ment of the Reaſonableneſs and Fitneſs of con- 
forming his Actions to the Law of Nature or mo- 
* Law, that he cannot but in his own Mind ac- 
% quit himſelf when he does fo, and condemn him- 
&« ſelf when he does otherwiſe,” But this Rule docs 
not hold, cxcrpt it be explain'd thus, that every 
Man is fo ſenſible of the Reaſonableneſs and Fitnet: 
of the moral Law, when made known, and as far as 
it is known to him, that he cannot but acquit him- 
{elf when he is conſcious that he conforms his Ac- 
tions to that Law, and condemn himſelf when he 
knows he does otherwiſe. But 'tis certain that a 
Man may counter- act that Law in very flagrant In- 
ſtances without condemning himſelf, if at the fame 
time he is ignorant that he counter-acts! it; and this 
haas often been the Cale. 
It appears from a Paſſage here produced by our 
Author from the ſame learned Writer, and which he 
leems to approve as containing his own Sentiments, 
that the Duties we owe to God are as evidently 
founded in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, and 
therefore are as much a Part of the Law of Nature 
as any Duties we owe to our ſelves or each other; 
and that therefore Idolatry and Superſtition are as 
really a Breach of the Law of Nature, and as con- 
trary to the Ideas of Comelineſs and Decency as In- 
juſtice, Oppreſſion, and Ingratitude towards Men; 
yet we don't find that the Heathens reproach*d and 
_condemn*d themſelves for their Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition, or that in this they acted contrary to the 
Judgment 


* P. 347 
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Judgment of their own Minds, but rather thought 
they were doing right, and yielding an acceptable 
Worſhip to the Deity, I believe our Author him- 
elf will ſay, that to perſecute others, merely for 

their religious Sentiments, is a Breach of the Law of 
Nature; and yet it cannot be denied that many have 


cone it, not only without reproaching themſelves on 


that account, but have thought that in this they did 
(rod good Service. I think it is CONTrAary to the Law 
of Nature to expoſe and deſtroy weak and ſickly In- 
fants, yet it was the Cuſtom in Sparia, commanded 
by the celebrated Laws of Lycurgus, approved by 
Plularch in the Life of that Law-giver, and which 
was frequently practiſed in Rome itſelf; and we dor?t 
find that in this they thought they did wrong, but 
rather that they look'd upon it to be a very pi rudent 
and juſtifiable Practice. Theft and Rapine is con- 
trary to the Law of Nature, and yet in ſome Nations 
It was ſo far from being regarded ag a Crime, that 
it was accounted glorious and honourable, as Hero- 
dotus tells us of The ancient Thracians and Greexs, 

Lib. 5. Cap. 6. And Thucydides faith the ſame con- 
_cerning the ancient Barbarians and Grecians in the 
Illands and on the Continent, that they lived chiefly 
upon Theft and Rapine, that way of living being then 
rather accounted glorious than ſhameful; Lib. 1. I 
mention only chief Inſtances, to which many others 


might eaſily be added, to ſhew that it is a falſe Prin- 


ciple which this Author advances, that no Man can 
violate the Law of Nature without condemning him- 

ſelf, and acting contrary to the Judgment of his own 
Mind; and conſequently that the Argument he 


draws from it to ſhew that no Man can be ignorant 


of the Law of Nature falls to the ground. 
I need not take particular notice of the Arguments 


the Author brings from the divine Goodnefs, to 


ſhew that the Law of Nature muſt be at all times 


Enown to all Mankind. Forit it be evident in fact, 
1 2 tat 
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that the greateſt part of Mankind are ignorant of 
the Law of Nature in ſome important Articles of it, 
no Argument can be brought from the divine Good- 

neſs (in judging of which we may caſily be miſtakn) 
to prove that in fact it is not ſo, Does not this Gen- 
tleman himlelf ſuppoſe, that Mankind have in al! 
Ages been involv'd in Superſtition, a monſtrous Exil 

which he looks upon to be worſe than Atheiſm? 

And yet I believe he will hardly tay that this State 
vf Things is inconſiſtent with the divine Goodnels, 
for this wor! q be directly to ſay that God is not 
good. This Superſtition, according to our Author, 

argues very uw worthy Apprehenſions of the Supreme 
Being, (as he frequently ſhews in his cighth Chap- 
ter, and therefore it argues very wrong Notions of 
the Law of Nature. So that, by this Gentleman 
OWN ors nowicdgment, almoſt all Mankind in al! 
Ages have had very unworthy Apprenenſions 0! 

God, and very wrong Notions of the Religion ot 
Nature, and therefore there has been and 1s a great 
Darkneis upon Mankind. Why therefore ſhould 
he ſo often repreſent thoſe that ſpeak of that Dark. 

neofs and Corruption, as highly reflecting on the 
Wiflom and Goodnefts of God, when he himſelt 
wit acknowledge it as well as they? *T'ts true, this 
Darkneſs of Error and Superſtition is not owing, to 
God, but to Men themſelves; he did not bring 
them into it, but they brought themſelves into it by 
an Abuſe of their own Reaſon: but ſuppoſing theni 
once fallen into ſuch a State of Darkneſs and Super- 
ſtition and Error, it will be very hard for them to 
extricate themſelves out of it, as all that are ac- 
quainted with Human Nature and the Hiſtory of 
Mankind well know. If therefore God has given 
ail Mey a plain Rule e for their Conduct, (as this Au- 
thor ſpeaks, p. 379 *.) yet it is evident in fact, that 
that which was 0: :1ginally and in itſelf plain to right 


Ut 
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unprejudiced Rcaſon, is to Reaton that is corrupted 
with vicious Principles become ſo obicure, that the 
Cenerality Of Mankind, taking t tem 45 they are, do 
not in fact know mit in its Ji Extent, nor indeed, 


ſpcaxing according is the c 109 Courſe of T hings 
and Temper of Mankind, 0 be exp: vg to come 


to the right Knowledge of it WIthOU 5 Tillance ; ; and 
ON this Suppoſicion it can ſcarcg be denied that an 


external Revelation might beo 7 fs and that 
Men tight! more caſily come to know their Duty by 


the nelp of fich a Revel lation, than by their own 


Ren ſon wit! 101 BY it, 


Before I quit this Subject, [ ſhall ſay ſomething 
as to the Method the Author propoſes, by which 
Perſons of the meaneſt Capacity may caſily come to 
a fight Knowledge of their Duty in all its important 


- 
FU Cv 


rarchcs. Sometimes - indeed he ſpeaks as if he 
thought all Men knew it by a kind of natural Senſe 
and Intuition, that needs yery little Reflection, Many 
of the Paſſages Fiodu iced above look 5 Way. Thus 
he quotes a Paſſige from Lord Shefte/orry, concern- 
ing the natural Beauty y of: Actions as well as Figures; 
and it will be eaſily Granted, that there is a Grace 


and Ha 141 TONY in ch E110 a Welb-di! tpolcd Mind. HUN. : 


adds, that-* nn 0 ner are Actions view'd, no ſooner 
Cc 
* they are mot of them diſcern'd as foon as t: Ic 
« than ſtrait en inward Eye diſtinguiſhes, and fees 
: the falr gs {i2; ape!y, THE i miable a and admirable, 
bc apart from the di torm?a, the foul, the odious, or 
% the daſpica ale, But 1 thin 1k it cannot be denizd 
by any that conſider the Preſe nt Stare of Nlankind, 
thut 15 imward Eye, the Lye of 


he Mind iz very 


CC 


much vitiated an- 4 obſcured, and there me many 
things trat. hinder its ju{t-Difſecrnment; T1» ere not 


as natural and 1s demonſtrable a Grace and Bea LY 71 
the Az ions of the Creature towards God as towar: 10 
its Fellow- Creatures, ane et do all Men in thus calc 

CR ng | - um- 


the human Allcctionms and Paſſion $ diſcern'd (and 
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118 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 5. 
immediately diſcern by the inward Eye, what is fair 
and ſhapely and amiable, apart from what is foul 
and odious and deform'd? Whence is it then 
that Men in all Ages have been ſo apt to miſtake 
Superſtition, than which nothing, this Author bein 


Judge, is more foul, more odious, and deform'd, 


for that which is the moſt amiable thing in the 
World, true Religion and Piety? And even with 
relation to the Duties Men owe to one another, and 
the Conduct ut their Faſſions and Appetites, how 
often have thicw been mill taken in their Notions of 
the fair, the ae 5 and adirable, apart from the 
deformed, the foul, tin > odious? Thoſe very Pal- 
ſions and Aﬀections, the Beauty or Deformity of 
which he makes to be for the moſt part diſcern? d as 
oon as felt, do often impoſe upon the Reaton, and lead 
it to form a wrong Judgment in important Inſtances, 
and hinder 1t 1855 a juſt Diſcernment. When there- 


fore he adde, that the Diſcerument, viz. of moral 
Beauty and Fitneſs, and the contrary, is natural and 
from Nature alone; it muſt be owr'd that this Diſ- 


cerninent is now much weaken'd and obſcu'd: It is 


not fo from Nature alone as not to necd great Helps 


to aſſiſt, to cultivate, to clear and ! Lnprove it. There 
22 1 ge f Cicero to this purp: dle, ſo remarkable. 
that it well dejerves to be taken notice of on this Oc- 
caſion; it is in his third Book of T mien an Queſtions: 

Si tales nos natura genuiſſet ut eam 17/am intueri & 
perſpicere, eague optima duce cuir, 4m vite conficere 


 Folſemus, hawud ejjet ſane quad Gi 9 


doftrinaim requireret, &c.- W here he obſerves, that 
if we had come into the World in ſuch Circumſtances, 


that we could clearly ſee and ers Nature itfelf, 


end under its excellent Directions accompliſh the Courſe 
of our Lives, there would have ùcen no need of Learn- © 
7ng or Inſtr lt ion: but he goes on to ſthew that this 
is not the cale. He ſpeaks of ſome ſra!l Sparks or 
Sceds of Kirtu e implanied in us, W hich are ſoon ex- 
ting 14h, d 
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neui d by corrup! Cuſtoms and Opinions, ſo that the 
Light of Nature no where aber, V17. in its Incor- 
ruption and Purity; froin whence he inters the great 
Neceſſity and Uiciulnels of P oſopn y to di irect and 
do aſſiſt us; and it will conclude much more ſtrongly 
for the Uſefulncſs of a divine Revelation, which is 
much more advantageo!s, and more to be depended 
on. 

And indeed though our Author ſometimes ſpeaks, 
as if he thought Men knew the whole of natural 
Religion by Intuition, or by a kind of inward Senſe 
and Inſtinct, without any further Inquiry, yet at 
other times when he comes to explain himſelf, all 
that he ſeems to underſtand by the Law of Nature's 
being implanted in the Hearts of all Men, impreſs d 
on Men's Minds continually, and the like Expreſſions, 
comes to no more than this, that all Men have na- 
tural Abilities, if they improve their Reaſon to the 
utmoſt, and uſe that Conſideration and Reflection 
that becomes them in an Affair of ſuch conſequence, 
to find out the great Principles of natural Religion. 
Thus in his firſt Chapter, where he talks of the Law 
of Nature's being implanted in Man from the Be- 
ginning, he affirms that © it is only by making a 
« due Uſe of our Reaſ- on, by our uſing our rational 
«& Faculties after the bett manner we can, that we can 
“ come to underſtand the Law of Nature, p. 5 be 
And again, he calls it “an univerſal Law, given by the 
ber ſupreme Governor of Mankind to his Subjects, 
“ and which they when they come to the Uſe of 
« their Reaſon are capable of knowing, p. 9 . 
So that this implanting and writing in the Hearts of 
all Men the Law of Nature, this impreſſing it daily 
on their Minds, and dictating it daily to them, 


(which he ſo often talks of) amounts to no more 


than this, that when they come to the Uſe of their 
Reaſon they are Capable of knowing it; and this 
14 the 
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140 An ANSWER 7 Cup. 5. 
they may be, and yet without particular Teaching 
and Inſtruction wou'd not actually know it; the 
Knowledge of it may notwithſtanding this be attend- 
ed with difficulty. | 

One of the ways our Author propoſes, whereby 
the Bulk of Mankind may come to a right Know. 
ledge of their Duty, is by a Conſideration of the 


Divine Attributes. He obſerves, wat *. the Know- 


& ledge of God lies at tlie } foundation of all Reli- 
& gion, and that to argue irom the Divine Attri- 
« butes is a moſt certain way of ar Surg g; and there- 
c fore he directs us in the firſt ph ce to get clear 
c Ideas of God, eſpecially of tlie moral Character 
« of the Divine Being. For that Reaſon which 
gives us a Demonſtration of the Divine Perfec- 
ce tions, affords us the ſame copcerning the Nature 
« of thoſe Dutics God roquires,” But are ail theſe 
thipgs 10 clear, that the Bulk of Mankind can eaſily 
diſcern them of themſelves, without Aſliſtance or 
Inſtruction? Muſt they be leit, by the Dint of their 
own Reaſon, to work out the Demonſtration of the 


Divine Attributes lor themſeryes? Mult every Man. 


\ 
the meaneſt of the Pe Ie be ſuppos'd to have fuch 
clear IN- 5107S Gf tlie Det * and Of! 118 g LOTIONS Per- 
fections, as to know what Dutics he req ires; or 
is there any thing in which the Bulk of Mankind 


have been more general y Wrong, and apt to enter- 
10 


tain the moſt faſſe and deba ling Notions, than in 


bod rad ng tes to the Deity, his Attributes, and the 


Worfhip and Service hat it 1 proper to render to 


Him? 


But he thinks that all Porſans may calily and ſafely 
argue from the divine Goodneſs, that here there is 
no 4 'Feulty. He tells us, „There is none of the 
* Queſtions, whether relat ing to God or Man, but 
«© what may be any determin'd by conſidering 
„ which {ide of the Queſtion carrics with it the 


g greateſt Goodneſs, lince g thc lame Light of Reaſon 


oy Which 
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« which ſhews us there is ſuch a good Being, ſhews 
« us alſo what ſuch Goodneſs "expects, p. 75. 
Bat it is not merely to be conſider'd what carries with 
t the greateſt Goodnels, but what is, all things to be 
conſider'd, moſt juſt, moſt wile, moſt worthy of 
God; Wildoin and Juſtice are to be conſidet'd as 
well as Goodneſ:, 2nd he that wou'd form to him- 
ſelf an 0 of God, merely under the Character of 
a beneſic + Boing, word form a very imperfect and 
artia! one. Beſides, we may in many Inſtances be 
ealtly miſtaken in judging which fide carries with it 
the greateſt SiS. The Goodncts of God Has 
a Relation to be Whole, as Lord Shafteſbury expret- 
ſes it in a Paſſage cited by this Author, p. 78 . And 
is it ſo very caly to judge in al Caics what 15 for the 
Fe: neral Good of the Whole? May we not be partial 
in our own Caſe, and rode by our own private 
Good, and not the Good of the whole, what it is 
that the Goodneſs of the Supreme Bring leads him 
to? External Revelation therefore ma y be of great 
ule, to let us know in many Caſes how far his Good- 
neſs extends, and what it requires and expects. This 
Author himſelf is a remarkable Inſtance how caſily 
Perſons may be miſtaken in arguing from the di- 
vine (oodnets, ſince the {nferences he draws from 
it may be prov'd (as I hope to ſhew atterwards) to 
be ſubverſive of all Religion, and even of that Law 
of Nature, Which lie pretends ſo much to magnily 
and adinire. 
nother Rule thisGentleman proj oſes, by which the 
People may eaſily judge of the whole ot their Duty, is 
by what tends to theirown Happineis. “ The only in- 
nate Principle (ſays lie) in Man, is the Deſire of his 
own Happineſs; and tlie Goodneſs of God requires 
no more than a right cultivating this Principle, in 
preferring a g general or publick to a particular or 
private Good: And where there are two Evils, 


and 
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and both can't be avoided, to chuſe the leſs, /u; 
ratione boni, p. 363 *.” Theſe T hings are eaſily 
ſaid in general; but if we conſider them more par- 
ticularly and diſtinctly, we ſhall find ſeveral things 
here mention*d which are of no {mall difficulty. Not 
to inquire at preſent how far that is true which the 
Author here advances, that the only innate Principle 
in Man is the Deſire of his own Happincſs, it is not 
fo very eaſy as he repreſents it to know which is the 
right way of cultivating this Principle. Nor is there 
any thing in which Men are more apt to be deceiv'd, 
nor concerning which they have form'd more wrong 
Notions, than wherein the true and proper Flappi- 
neſs of Man conſiſts. Every one knows how the 
Heathen World were divided on this Head, and 
what a great Variety of Opinions there was amongſt 
their wife Men and Philoſophers themicives about 
It; | 


If the People ſhou'd come to the Author to know 
how they ſhall promote their Happineſs, he direds 
them /o lo regnlate their natural Appetites, as will 
eonduce moſt to the Exerciſe of their Reaſon, be 
Health of their Bodies, ond the Pleaſure of their Sen. 
fes, taken and 8 er'd together, fince therein their 
Happineſs conſiſts, Þ 17 *. And is it 1o very caſy 
for the Vulgar to weigh and compare all theſe, and 

to form an exact Judgment accordingly? How much 
more eaſily and certainly might they nd. out their 
Duty and tHappincts by ſome plain expreſs Revela- 
tion from God, determining their Buty, and in- 
ſtructing m wherein true Happiness condift and 
which is the beſt way to obtain it, than if they were 
left to themſelves to collect it by conſidering and 
comparing all theſe? But beſides this, he wou 4 have 
*em further to conſider and compare the general or 
publick with their own particuler or private Good, 
and to prefer the former. But if the only innate 
PLES 385 Principle 
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Principle in Man is the Daſire of his own Happineſs 
(as this Gentleman alledges) I don't ſee what Ob- 
ſigations a Man is under to prefer the general or pub- 
lick to his own private Good, ſuppofing theſe to 
come in competition; nor is it ſo very eaſy for the 
People to judge of what is for the general or pub- 
lick Good, as I ſhall ſhew pi: vent y. Laſtly, he 
wow d have *em of two Fils to chuſe the leſſer ſub 
ratione boni. They muſt therefore exactly com- 
pare theſe two Evils, and Pais a riglit Judgment con- 
cerning them; but what if they Fudge thoſe to be 
the greateſt Evils, which bring ſome preſent Incon- 
venience to their Bodies or ſtates, 45 che Generality 
of Mankind are apt to do? | 

This Author himſelf is an Inſtance how eaſily this 
| Rule may be miftalen. He allows Perſons to tell a 
Faiſhood, in order to get rid of the Impertinence of 

inquiſitive People; ſue p. 34 He mult there- 

fore look upon it as a greater Evil to be teiz'd a 
little with the Forwardack of immpertinent People 
than to tell a Lye, and therefore is for chuſing the 
dee, ub ratione boni. Bat many others think dif- 

1 from him in tius, and that to tell a 15 
{which they look upon to be a moral Evil) is 
greater Evil than to be ſubject to a little [aconve- 
nience. 

Another Rule this Ka propoſes is, chat ewe 
« can't but know, if we in the leaſt conſider, that 
whatever Circumſtances Men are plac'd in by the 
« univerſal Cauſe of all Things, 'tis his eternal and 
mmutable Will by his placing them in thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances, that they act as theſe require.” And 
he adds, that & this Conſideration alone will direct a 
Man how to act in all Conditions of Life.” Thus 
ſays he, “ we ſec how the Reaſon of Things, or the 
<« Relation they have to each other, teaches us our 
« Duty in all Caſes waatloever, p. 19 .“ To the 
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124 An ANSWER 7% Chap. 5. 
ſame purpoſe is his boaſted Rule, the Uſefulneſs of 
Wich he fo highly extols, that © it is the Tendency 
of Actions which makes them good or bad; they 
that tend to promote human Happinels are always 
| good; and thoſe that have a contrary Influence 
| ce are always bad. And tis the Circ: inftances Men 
| % are under, by which we are ta neige of the Ten- 
deny of Actions, p. 345 *, Ce... 

Theſe are the ſimple and caſy Rules this Gentle 
man propoſes, by which the Bulk of Mankind may 
eaſily and certainly know their Duty in all Caſcs 
whatſocver. As if it were ſufficient only to tell 
them it is the Will of God they ſhou'd act as the 
Circumſtances they are plac'd in do require, and 
then to leave them to find out of themſelves as wei! 
as they can, what their ſeveral Circumſtances de- 
mand and make it fit for them to do? Bur it every 
Man muſt be left to. himſelf, to judge of what is 
good by what ſuits his own Circumſtances, and what 
he apprehends for his own greater Pleature, or In- 
tereſt, or Gain in the Circumitances he 1s in, it 
wou'd ſoon introduce a very looſe Morality, 

But perhaps the other Rule he advances, p. 360. 
may prevent any ill Uſe that might be made of this; 
he wou'd have Men make “ a Rulc's being calcu- 

lated for the general Gocd, the Teſt of its being 
* the Will of God; and that d:is Rule, if obie rd, 
% woud make the World happy, 7:4.” But neither 
is this Rule ſo very clear and eaſy, as to afford a 
ſufficient Direction to the Bulk of Mankind. It 
looks plauſible in the general, but is not ſo cicar ard 
eaſy, when applied to particular Caſes, Many have 
thought it for the general Good that Fotnicadon 
ſnou'd be prohibited, others have pleaded for the 
_ Lawfulneſs of it; and it is very probable, from tome 
Paſſages in his Book, that our Author thinks the 
latter are in the right, Some have thought that a 
3 Community 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 12 5 
community of Wives wou'd be for the general 
Good of the Commonwealth, (ſo thought the fa- 
mous Philoſopher Plato) others very juſtly have 
thought the contrary. Some have thought it for 
the general Good, that weak and fickly Children 
ſhowed be expos'd, (as in the Commonwealth of 
S1arta) others very juſtly have look'd upon this as 
a very barharous and inhuman Cuſtom. Some have 
thought Seli-murder in many Caſes lawful, and even 
commendable, others have thought it for the gene- 
ral Good that no ſuch thing ſhow'd be allow'd. Ma- 
ny have thought upon very good Reaſons, that thoſe 
Precepts of our Saviour concerning forgiving Inju- 
ries, and loving or doing good to our Enemies, are 
highly for the general Good of Mankind; but our 
Author ſeems to be of a contrary Opinion, p. 340, 
341, 342*, Some have thought it for the general 
Good that all Men ſhow'd be brought to a ſtrict Uni- 
formity in Worſhip, and no Toleration allow*d to 
thoſe of different Sentiments from the Religion of 
the State, which they thought made way for Scdt- 
tions and Diſtractions; others have thought a Tole- 
ration of different Opinions, and a Liberty of pro- 
feſſing them, for the publick Good, Many have 
thought it for the general Good that a Lye ſhowd 
not be allow'd on any Occaſion; others, and among 
the reſt this Author, think that it may be for the 
general Good to tranſgreſs the Rules of Truth on 
ſeveral Occaſions, It has been the common Opinion, 
that Virtue is for the general Good of Mankind; 
but there have not been wanting Men, and thoſe 
too admir'd in this diſcerning Age, this Age of 
Liberty and Free-thought, that have made no Icru- | 
ple to aſſert, and have endeavour'd to prove, that 
Vice it ſelf is for the general Good of the Commu- 
nity, and that private Vices are publick Benefits. 
Indeed it is certain in fact, that the Bulk of Mankind 


x 
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if left to themſelves to judge what is for the general 
Good, will not trouble themſelves much about it; 
it is a "thing that for the moſt part lies out of their 
reach, and of which they are not very competent 
Judges. It muſt therefore he a great Advantage 
not to have our Duty left tlius at large, but par- 
ticularly determin'd by God, who is a far better 
Judge than Man can pretend to be of what rends to 
the general Good, as he takes in the whole Compal; 
of Things. And i it muſt be a great Satisfaction, and 
of ſignal Benefit, to be inform'd by a Revelation 
from him what does {o. 

Upon the whole, What this Gentleman moſt fre. 
quentiy propels as the Method by which all Man- 
kind may caily and cartainli come to the Know- 
ledge of their Duty is, by corfidering and comparing 
Things, and the Rela! 770755 they tand in to one and. 
ther; it is by this we muſt judge of the Fitneſs and 
Unfineſs of Attion:; and he tells us, that by conſider- 
ins the Kelation wwe ſtand in t God and our Fellow. 
Creatures, aud the Duties reſulting from thence, c 

may Fno® the @ Hole of our Duty, p. 28K. And is 
this fo very ealy a Work for the Generality of Man- 
kind? They are by have a right Knowledge of God 
and his glorious Attributes and Perfections; they 
are to How themfe wes and the Relations they Rand 
n to one another; they are ro conſider and compare 
thele ſeveral Relations, and to know what they we. 
gquire. And is this a Work of no difficulty? Are 

all theſe Things telt-evident? Or does it not require 
deep Attention and ſerious Thought? And has it 
not employ'd the moſt conſidering Men in all Ages 
0 ſer theſe things in a proper Light? Do we not find 
in fact, that where no Care has been taken to inſtruct 
Men in theſe things, they are ſunk into Barbariſm, 
and amazingly 1gn0-2nt of God and their Duty in 
many important inftances? Are all theſe things ſa 

| Plain, 
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plain, that Men need no Inſtruction, no Aſſiſtance 
to a right Diſcernment of them? or does he know 
human Nature that talks at this rate? 

This Writer cites many Paſlages from ſeveral Au- 
thors, to ſhew the Clearneſs of the Law of Nature; 
and particularly he has a long one from Mr. Barbey- 
rac, p. 296, 297*. which he repreſents as contain- 
ing a Recapitulation or Summary of what he had been 
advancing. Mr. Barbeyrac there ſays amongſt 


bother things, that © the Szoicks, who made Mo- 


« rality their principal Study, maintain'd that their 
oy Philoſophy was not above the reach of Women 
« and Slaves.” But then they did not ſuppoſe it fo 
plain, that thoſe Women and Slaves needed not to 
be inſtructed in it; they thought the Writings of 
Philoſophers, particularly their own, very uſeful, 
For why did they write Books, but to inſtruct Man- 
kind in their Duty? Many things appear very plain 
and clear, when once Men are inſtructed in them, 
which yet they wou'd never have found out of them- 
{elves without ſuch Inſtruction. Beſides, I think it 
might eaſily be ſhewn, that the Sic Philoſophy 
was not ſo very clear and obvious to the Vulgar. 
It was in ſome things falle, and in others very 'ob- 
ſcure, as many have ſhewn, particularly Plutarcb 
in his two Treatiſes againſt the Sfozcks. | 
I grant what Mr. Barbeyrac there ſays, that 
« the natural Principles of the Science of Morality, 
are ſuch as are proportionate to the Capacities of 
all Sorts of Perſons; that is, they are ſuch as they 
are capable of underſtanding, when clearly explain'd 
and laid before them: and yet this does not prove 
but that they may have great need of Teaching and 
Inſtruction. Beſides, ſuppoſing the main Principles 


of that Science clear, are the Concluſions from thofe -- 


Principles equally evident, in which yet the greateſt _ 
Part of practical Morality does conſiſt ? He tells us 


Indeed, 
P. 268, 269. 
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indeed, that © the Idea of a Creator, boundleſs in 


* Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and the Idea of 


cc 


& compared together in their whole Extent, will 


always furnith us with ſteady Grounds of Duty, 
« and tare Rules of Conduct, Se. * But the two 


<c 


Ideas he mentions are very complex, and compre- 


hend a great deal under ther1; the Ideas of God 
and of the divine Attributes, and of our own Intel- 
ligence, Rationality, Soctality, Sc. are not ſo ver 
obvious to the Gener ality of Mankind, that if leit 


to themſelves they wou'd eaſily form juſt Notions 
concerning them, much leſs compare them together 


in their whole Extent, as Rarbeyrac requires. Is 


this a Taik ſo caly ior the Vuigar, even for thoſe of 


the meaneſt Canacities, and that cannot ſo much as 
read in their Mother- Tongue, that they may under: 
ſtand them all without difficulty, merely by their 


oven Study and the Force of their own Reaſon ? Are 


theſe Things fo plain, that all Treatiſes of Morality 


are needlefs? Or are not thot = very Treatifes where 


theſe Things are argued from their Principles, for 
he moſt part above the Capacity of the Vulgar, who 
can much more eaſily underſtand the plain and 
fimple Precepts of Holy Writ, than the abſtract 


| Reatonings of the Moraliſts, though ready prepared 


to their band? Much lets wou'd they be able to 


reaſon theſc Things out to themſelves by their own 
natural Sagacity, with out further Aſſiſtance, Though 
therefore, as Barbeyrac there ſays, „ God's Laws 
are not envirord with fuch Obſcurity as cannot 


* 


46 


be penetrated by one who really has his Duty at 
heart, notwithſtanding all his Pains and Applica- 


* 
* 


E 


or teh Application as is neceſſary, it is a great Ad- 
vantage to have an external Revelation from God to 
1 diſcover 


ourſelves, as intelligent, reaſonable and ſociable 
Creatures, theſe two Ideas well look'd into and 


tion; yet fince, taking Mankind as they are, 
they are not generally litted for ſuch deep Inquiries 


S 
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diſcover to them their Duty, which in this Method 
they may come to know far more clearly, and caſily, 
and certainly, than if they had been left to collect it 
cvery Man for himſelf by his on proper Study and 
Application. And accordingly Barbeyrac himſelt, 
in the Paſſage here cited by our Author, mentions it 
to the glory of the Goſpel-Revelation, that it has 
brought a clear Diſcovery of pure Morals. 
And now ſince it has been ſhewn, that Men do 
not lmow the Law of Nature in its juft Patent merely 
by a natural Senſe and Intuition, and that the Prin- 
ciples and Obligations of that Law do not come in 
with an irreſiſtible Light and Evidence; fince the 
Author himſelf, though he ſometimes ſpeaks as if 
he thought all Men knew the whole Law of Nature 
naturally and neceſſarily, yet at other times plainly 
{ſuppoſes that it is by attentive Conſideration, by 
conſidering and comparing the Relations of Things, 
and the Fitneſſes ariſing from them, that they muſt 
come to know that Law ; ſince it appears that the 
Generality of Mankind are little fitted for ſuch In- 
quiries ; that they are ſo little uſed to abſtract Spe- 
culations, and have fo little Leiſure for them, and are 
under the power of ſuch Prejudices; that it can ſcarce 
ordinarily be expected, but that; if left merely to 
themlelyes; they muſt be 1gnorant of ſome Thinss 
that are of conſequence to their Duty and their 
Happineſs ; and fince it is plain in fact, that where 
Men have been left merely to themſelves, they have 


ſcarce ever made a right Uſe of their Reaſon for 


finding out the main Principles of natural Religion 
ſince all this is manifeſt, and hath becn ſufficlently 
prov'd, it muſt be own'd that the bulk of Mankind 
| ſtand in need of particular Inſtruction, and conſa- 
quently that the World wou'd be under great Obli- 
gations to any that ſhow'd endeavour to recover them 
to a right Knowledge of God and of their Duty. 
This Writer, it is to be preſum'd, will grant this, 
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130 | An ANSWER # Chap. 5. 
ſince this is the profeſſed Deſign of his whole Book, 


which he himſelf thinks a very laudable Attempt, 


and ſeems to expect that others ſhou'd think to too. 
And he ſays we are infinitely oblig*d to the Philoſy. 
phers for writing as they have done, that is, for en. 
deavouring to aſſiſt Men in the right Knowledge o. 
the Law of Na ature, and to inſpire them with worthy 
Notions of God, and ingage them to the Practice of 


Virtue. And if their "Attempts, notwithſtanding 


the ſuppos'd Sufficiency of the Light of Nature, 
were neither needleſs nor uſeleſs; i think this Au— 

thor muſt own, if he be conſiſtent with himſelf, that 
if God ſnhou'd condeſcend to ſend ſome Perſons in 
his Name, on purpoſe: to inſtruct Mankind in a far 
better Manner, and with more Certainty and Au— 
thority than the Philoſophers did, and to recover 
them out of that Darkneſs and Superſtition in which 
they were involv'd; and if, in order to awaken the 
Attention of Mankind, and procure a greater regard 
to the Inſtructions given by thele Men in his Name, 
he ſhou'd enable them to perform many illuſtrious 

Miracles, plainly exceeding human Power, and 
bearing upon them the Characters of a divine Power 
and Goodneſs i „ if he ſhou'd do this, we mult be 
under great Obligations to the divine Goodneſs, and 


ought to accept and acknowledge the Benefit with 
the higheſt Thankfulneſs to God, and a due Regard 


to the ae made ule of in this excellent Work, 


And it is evident that on ſuch a View of Things, 


ſuch an external Revelation wou'd be neither POW" 


nor uſeleſs. And ſince the Author repreſents it as 


the Buſineſs of ihe Chriſtian Diſpen/ation to reſtore, 


free from all Idolatr „ the true primitive and natural 
Religion implanted in Mankind from the Creation, 
p. 379. * this ought (if he were fincere in this 
Acknowledgment) highly to recommend it to his 
Efteem : but whether he be or not, tis certain this 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 131 
was one noble Deſign and Effect of it. Where 
Chriſtianity came, the Pagan Superſtition and Ido- 
latry, which was ſo firmly eſtabliſh*d, and had pre- 
vail'd for ſo many Ages, fled before it, Great Num- 
bers of the People were turn'd from worſhipping vain 
Idols to the living and true God, and from all the 
barbarous and impure Rites to which they were fo 
trongly addicted, to a pure and {imple and ſpiritual 
Adoration; and from thoſe vicious Fxceſſes in which 
they freely indulg'd themſelves before, to an exem- 
plary Purity of Heart and Behaviour. Other Means 
had been long tried in vain ; Philoſophy had been 
tried to the utmoſt for many Ages, and found inet- 
fectual. Thoſe wife Men never converted ſo much 
as a ſingle Village from Superſtition and Idolatry. 
And indeed how cou'd it be expected they ſhowd, 
when they themſelves fell in with the common Su- 
perſtition, and either were ignorant of the Evil of 
it, or were afraid of expoſing themſelves to danger 
by oppoſing it? Thus Superſtition and Corruption 
Mill grew and prevaiPd, and both had arriv*d to the 
height when Chriſtianity appear'd. And if Man- 
kind had been left merely to themſelves, to the Force 
of their own Reafon, to break thro? all thoſe Pre- 
judices, and recover the primitive Religion, or 1: 
they had been left merely to the Inſtructions of their 
own Philoſophers, their wiſe Men and Law-givers, 
Paganiſm in all probability wou'd have continued to 
this day. *Tis evident there needed others ot 
greater Influence than the Philoſophers to reform 
Mankind, and reclaim them from their Superſtition | 
and Idolatry and Corruption of Manners, And 
what greater Influence cou'd they hope for, unleſs 
animated by a divine Power, enducd with an heroick 
Fortitude, and producing the evident Proofs of an - 
Authority and Commiſſion from above? Such were 
the Apoſtles, whoſe Inſtructions accordingly imme- 
diately produc'd the moſt wonderful Effects for 
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reſcuing Mankind from the miſerable Superſtition 


they were under. Inſtructed by them, thouſands of 


the meaneſt of the People were brought to entertain 
Juit Notions of God and of his Atti ibutes, and of 
the great Duties of Morality, and of a future State; ; 
and the Revelation they brought, and which 1s con- 
tain*d in the Holy Scriptures, Rill | 1s the beſt Secu- 


rity againſt the Return or Prevalency of Idolati 


and Superſtition. *T1s true there has been in fact a 
great Corruption among Chriſtians themſelves ; Su. 

perftition and Idolatry has been in effect introduc'd 
under a Chriſtian Name : but it does not follow that 


the Corruption of Chriſtians wou'd be as good an 


Argument for a new Revelation to them, as the 


Corruption and Superſtition of Pagans was for the 
Expediency of an external Revelation for recovering 


them out of their Superſtition ; becauſe whilſt the 
Chriſtian Revelation does ſubſiſt in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Men may eaſily, by having recourſe to it, 
diſcover and reject all the corrupt Additions that 
have been made to it; even the meaneſt of the Peo- 


ple, by reading the Scriptures, may diſtinguiſh be- 


_ tween true Religion and Superſtition, incompa- 


rably better and more eaſily than they cou'd if left 


merely to their own Reaſon without it. Thus we 
find in fact it was at the Reformation; the People, 


by reading the Scriptures, were enabled to throw 
off the Yoke of Superſtition and Idolatry, from 
which otherwiſe, if left to themſelves, they wou'd 


not have recover'd; and therefore in Popiſh Coun- 
tries, it is a wiſe part of their Policy to hinder the 
Laity from reading the Scriptures. 


Thus have I conſider'd the Clearneſs of the Law _ | 4 


of Nature, with reſpect to the Duties there requir'd 3 


and have ſhewn, that though thoſe Duties be in them- 
ſelves molt reaſonable, and founded in the Nature 
of Things, yet they are not fo clear to the Gene- 

rality of Mankind in their preſent State, as to render 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 133 
an external Revelation uſeleſs, and that by the help 
of ſuch a Revelation they may more eaſily and cer- 
tainly come to a right Knowledge of thoſe Duties 
and Obligations, than if every Man was left to col- 
lect his Duty himſelf by the mere Force of his own 
Reaſon, without ſuch Aſſiſtance, 
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CHAP. -YL 
That there are ſome Things of great Importance 
to us to know, particularly relating to the 
Methods of our Reconciliation with God when 
we have offended him, and the Reward to be 
conferr'd on imperfect Obedience, which can- 
not be certainly known by the mere Light of 
Nature without Revelation, 


| J\HOUGH we ſhou'd ſuppoſe the great Prin- 


ciples and Duties of Morality to be never ſo 
clear and evident to the Bulk of Mankind, yet there 
are other things which it is of conſiderable Im- 
portance to us to have a clear and ſatisfying Know- 


ledge and Aſſurance of, and with reſpe& to which 


an external Revelation might be of ſignal Uſe. It 


cannot be denied that in the preſent State of the 


World and of Mankind, we ſtand in need of many 
powerful Motives to engage us to the Practice of 
thoſe moral Duties that are incumbent upon us, 
from which we are often in danger of being diſcou- 


rag?d by the many Difficulties we meet with, and 


ot being drawn aſide by the Strength of our Appe- 

tites and Paſſions, by the Views of Intereſt, by the 

Allurements of Pleaſure, by the Influence of corrupt 

Cuſtoms, Sc. 

© us to be certainly inform'd of thoſe Things, e 
K 3 „ 
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It is therefore of great conſequence 
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if known muſt nceds have a mighty Influence to en- 


gage us to our Duty, to deter us from Vice, and to 


encourage and animate us to the practice of Virtue, 
Of this kind i is the Doctrine of the Rewards to he 
conferr'd upon the Righteous, and the Puniſhments 
to be inflicted on the Wicked, in a future State. Some 
Apprehenſions of this matter have indeed obtain'd 


very generally amongſt Mankind; but when we 


conſider the dark Surmiſes about theſe things, and 


the ſtrange Notions of that future Happineſs or 


Miſery that obtain'd amongſt the Heathens, mix'd 
with many abſurd Fables; when we conſider the 


many Difficulties rais'd on this Subject by the Pre- 


tenders to Reaſon ; that many of he Philoſophers 
abſolutely denicd a future State, that others doubted 
of it, and regarded it as altogether uncertain ; and 


that even molt of thoſe that aſſerted it advanc'd it 


only as a probable Conjecture ; and though ſome- 
times they ſeem to be perſuaded of it, at other times 


ſpeak of it in a manner that ſhews they had ſtill 
ſome Suſpicions about it; when we conſider all this, 


which has been often repreſented at large by thoſe 
that have treated this Subject, it muſt be own'd that 
an exprets Revelation from God himſelf, affuring us 
of a future State, diicovering to us the Nature of 
that Happineſs, and wherein it conſiſts, as alſo what 


the Puniſhments are that ſhall be inflicted on the 


Wicked, wou'd be of ſignal Uſe to Mankind: 


Since thele T hings, where they are firmly believ'd, 


mult needs have a mighty Influence to deter and re- 


ſtrain Men from their vicious Courſes, and to engage 


them to the ſteady Practice of Righteouſneks, in 
oppoſition to the many Temptations and Diſcou- 
ragements they now meet with. 

But let us ſuppoſe that Reaſon alone, without 
the Aſſiſtance of Revelation, might give us an ab- 
ſolute Certainty of a future eternal Happineſs to be 


gonferi'd upon all thoſe that yield 2 perfect Obedience 
to 
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to the divine Law; yet what ſhall be done to thoſe 
who are conſcious to themſelves that they fall ſhort 
in many Inſtances ? Mult they alſo expect a future 
eternal Reward, as well as if they had perfectly 
obey'd and fulfilled the Law? Here therefore 
F another Queſtion ariſes of great Importance to us to 
3 to have clearly decided; and that is, what Methods 

God will take with Creatures that have tranſgreſſed 
his Law; whether and upon what Terms he will 
pardon their Iniquities; whether he will reward 
even their imperfect Obedience, and if he will, what 
kind of Reward he will confer? For though we 
ſhou'd ſuppoſe the Light of Nature to diſcover to all 
Men the Precepts and Obligations of the divine 
Law, fo clearly and plainly that no Man can be 1g- 
norant of his Duty, yet if it leaves us in the dark or 
under Uncertainties, what God will do and what 
Methods he will take with Creatures that have 
tranſgreſs'd his Law, which we are all conſcious to 4 
ourſelves we have done, this alone wou'd ſhew an N 
external Revelation to be of great Lie. | 
The Method this Author propoſes, as what is 
very evident from the Light of Nature, is that God 
will moſt certainly pardon Sinners upon their Re- 
pentance ; that is, that he will pardon all Sinners, 
at all Times, let their Sins have been ever ſoheinous, We 
or aggravated, or frequently repeated; and not only 1 
pardon, but reward them, merely and immediately i 
$ upon their Repentance, without any other Proviſion 
> made for the vindicating the Authority of his Go- 
= vernment and Laws. And in order to judge of this, 
Is thall firſt lay down ſome Principles that ought to 
= veconfider'd on this Subject, En inn is 
And firſt this Author himſelf tells us, and it is a 
Principle I ſhall take for granted, that «© none who 
believe there's a God who governs Mankind, but 
** mult believe he has given them a Law for govern- 
ung their Actions, and that this is imply'd in the 
K 4 e 
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& very Notion of Governor and Governed, p. 10 * 2 
And the ſame Light of Nature that tells us, that 
God hath given a Law to Mankind for governing 
their Actions, does alſo ſhew that Men are under 


the higheſt Obligations to govern their Actions by 


that Law ; and Tt at to tranſgreſs the Law of our 


Creator is a very great Evil, and a manifeſt Breach 


of all the Rulcs of Order; ; it is an Inſurrection againſt 
the higheſt Authority and againſt the greateſt Good- 
neſs ; againſt the Will and Law of the ſupreme 
Lord, the great Bencfactor and Parent of the Uni- 
yerie ; that therefore this is a Crime which in its 
own Nature deſerves Puniſhment, and that conſe- 
quently by a Conſtitution founded i in the very Ne- 
ture end Reaſon of Things, (to uſe this Author's 

Expreſſions) upon Man's tranſgrefling the Law of 
his Creator, there immediately reſults a Guilt on 
Man's part, or an Obligation or Obnoxiouſneſs to 
Puniſhment ; that conſequently | it wou'd be juſt in 
God to puniſh i it. Indeed otherwiſe there wou'd be 
no Room or Exerciſe for Pardon at all. For Par. 
don is the Remiſſion of the Penalty that is ſuppos'd 
to be in juſtice due. And if Sin did not, in its 
own nature, deſerve Puniſhment, it wou'd be unjuſt 


to puniſh any Sin at any time, Whether the Sinner 


perliited in it, or repented of it, or not. This 


then is ſuppos'd in the preſent Queſtion, that Sin 


renders the Sinner juſtly obnoxious to Puniſhment, 


Another Principle here ſuppos'd is, that God is 
2 Being of infinite Purity and impartial Juſtice and 
Righteouſneſs, who as he has an eternal Love of 


Order and Re&itude, ſo is carried by the Perfection 


of his own moſt excellent Nature to hate all moral 


Evil; and therefore it may be juſtly expected that 


he will manifeſt his Diſpleaſure againſt it, in that 


way and manner Which he, in his infinite Wiſdom 
and Rigutcouincis, {ces moſt Proper, It ſtrengthens 
L this, | 
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this, when it is further conſider'd, that as God is to 
be regarded as the righteous Governor of the 
World, ſo the infinite Perfection of his Nature, 
whereby he always acts in a manner moſt becoming 
his own glorious Excellencies, and agreeably to the 


Reaſon and Nature of Things, obliges him to do 


every thing that 1s proper to \ fulfil that Ch aracter z 
and though he cannot be ſtrictly and properly a 
Debtor to his Creatures, yet by entring into the Re- 
lation of a moral Governor, and giving them Laws, 
he becomes as 1t were a Debtor to the Community, 
and the Guardian of thoſe Laws; and therefore 
owes it to himſelf and to the Community to take 
the moſt proper Meaſures to vindicate thoſe Laws 


ſrom Contempt. This is not only fit and juſt in it 


felf, and agreeable to the Reaſon of Things, but is 
neceſſary to preſerve the Peace and Order and Har- 


mony of the moral World, which very much de- 


pends on maintaining a due Reverence for his divine 
Majeſty, and keeping up the Authority of his Laws, 


and conſequently a Horror of Sin in the Minds of 


his Creatures. ?'T'1s true, the Light of Nature leads 


us to conclude that God 1s mercitul ; but then it is 


alſo evident, and this Author owns it, that the Acts 
of his Mercy are govern'd by his infinite Wiſdom; 


and that therefore his Mercy muſt be exercis'd only 


ſo far and no farther than 1s conſiſtent with his eſ- 

ſential Purity, with his rectoral Wiſdom and Righ- 
teouſneſs as he is the great Governor of the World, 

with the Regard due to his Authority and Laws, 


and with the publick Good, the univerſal Order 
and Harmony of the rational Creation; all theſe 
things muſt come into Conſideration, in order to 
decide the preſent Queſtion. And theſe are things 
fo much above us, that it wou'd be great pre- 


ſumption to determine poſitively concerning them. 
A divine Revelation therefore muſt certainly be of 
vaſt advantage in 1 Tus reg gard, e I 
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It is certain that in human Governments, in many 
Caſes, Repentance alone 1s not ſufficient to avert the 
Penalty; and that it is often fit and neceſſary to pu- 
niſh an Offender againſt the Laws, and to cauſe him 
to undergo the legal Puniſhment of his Offence, not- 


withſtanding he ſincerely repents of what he has 
done: and I belicve none will pretend to advance it 


for a ſtated Maxim, that as often as ever Criminals 
repent, let their Crimes have been never fo heinous 
and aggravated, often repeated and infolently com- 


| mitted, yet the Magiſtrate ſhould be obliged to 


pardon and reſtore them to Fayour barely and im- 


mediately upon their Repentance, without any other 
Proviſion for vindicating the Authority of the Go- 


vernment and Laws. 

If it be ſaid this would not be proper in human 
Governments, becauſe they may caſily be deceiv*'d 
with falſe Shews of Repentance: I anſwer, that ſup- 


poſing human Governors could certainly diſtinguiſh 
a true Repentance from a falſe one, the Inconve- 
nience of ſuch a Conſtitution to the Publick would 
{till be the ſame. For it would encourage Perſons 


to commit Crimes, in hopes of doing it with Impu- 


nity, ſince every Criminal would think: that in or- 
der to eſcape Puniſhment he had nothing more to do 


but to repent, and that this alone would fully ſatisty 


the Law, and he would be apt to flatter himſelf that 


this was at any time in his own power. And can 
any Reaſon be aftigr*d why ſuch a Conſtitution, 
which would be foolith and pernicious in 2 human 


Government, would be wile and proper in the di— 


vine? The Goſpel indeed promiſes Forgiveneſs to 
the greateſt of Sinners, upon their Rincere Repen- 
tance. But then it mult be conſider'd that we are 
at the ſame time inſtructed there, that even our Re- 
pentance is not accepted without ſuch a Propitiation 
of an extraordinary nature offer*d on our behalf, as 
HE makcs a moſt awful Declaration of God's Juſtice and 


Deteſtation 
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Deteſtation againſt Sin, and tends to vindicate the 
Authority of his Government and Laws. And be- 
ſides this, the Time of our Repentance is there li- 
mited to this preſent Life or State of Trial, which 
conſidering the Shortneſs and Uncertainty of this 
Life, 1s a Conſideration of the higheſt Moment. 
But if we ſhould ſuppoſe that there are no Limits at 
all, but that whenever and as often ſoever as Sinners 
_ repent, not only in this Life, but to all Eternity, let 
their Crimes have been ever ſo heinous and ag- 
gravated and long perſiſted in, they muſt be par- 
don'd and accepted, and cven raiſed to the higheſt 
Glory ana Felicity, barely and immediately upon 
their Repentance, without any further Proviſion 


made for vindicating the divine Authority, or de- 


claring God's rectoral Juſtice; this would effectually 
vacate the Aut! hority of the divine Government and 
Laws; it would, inſtead of being a ſufficient Deter- 

ment from Crimes, be the greateſt Encouragement 
to commit them; it would take away the Fear of 
God and the Dread of Puniſhment, which are the 
moſt effectual Reſtraints to Vice and Wickednels, 
and would therefore be of the worſt conſequence to 


the Peace and Order of the moral World. Reaſon 


therefore leads us to conclude, that there muſt be 
ſome Bounds and Limits ſet to the Forgiveneſs of 
Sin, and that it muſt be diſpenſed in ſuch a way as 
may beſt ſecure the great Ends of Government, and 
the Regard due to God's ſupreme Authority; but 


then it cannot pretend certainly to determine, if left 


merely to itſelf, without divine Revelation, what 
thoſe Bounds and Limits are, or what it is that God 
the moſt wiſe and righteous Governor of the World 

may ſee to be fit and necellary for the Vindication 


of his own Authority and Laws. This depends on 


Things which we through the Narrowneſs of our 
Views are not very proper Judges of. 


Sup- : 
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Suppoſing we have ground to hope that God will 
pardon Sin upon Repentance, yet {till if left to our 


ſelves we might be greatly at a loſs to know how far 
this Pardon ſhall extend; whether only io ſome few 


Sins, and thoſe of a lefs heinous nature, or even to 
thoſe Sins that are of great Malignity and high Ag- 
gravations, eſpecially if frequently repeated and long 


_ perſiſted in; whether it may not ſeem fit to God to 


puniſh ſuch Sins 4 in an awful manner, even notwith- 
ſtanding the Repentance of the Sinner, the more ef- 
fectually to deter others from preſüming to oftend 
with hope of Impunity: or if he will ſhew mercy to 


ſuch Sinners upon their Repentance, how far this 
Mercy ſhall extend, whether fo far as to entitle them 
to a Reward, or only to a Mitigation of the Puniſh- 
ment, by remitting of the Rigor of the Penalty that 


is due. Indeed ſuppoſing ſuch Sinners ſhould yield 
a perfect Obedience to the divine Law for the time 


to come, I can't ſee that we could have a full Aſſu- 


rance by the mere Light of Nature, that God would 


abſolutely free them from the whole of that Penalty 
they had incurr'd by their former heinous Tranſgreſ- 
ſions, much leſs that he would gloriouſly reward 


them, and give them the higheſt Marks of his Fa- 


vour. But if we {uppoſe (which i is the true State 


of the Caſc) that their Obedience even aſter their 
Repentance is ſtill very imperfect, and attended with 


many Defects; that they {till fall fhort in many In- 


ſtances of what the Law requires, and of what the 


themſelves are ſenſible they might have done, if they 


did all that was abſolutely in their power; what 
Aſſurance can we have by the mere Light of Nature, 
that God will not only accept that imperfect Obe- 


dlience of theirs as a ſufficient Compenſation for their 
paſt heinous Offences, but that he will alſo reward 


it in a glorious manner with that eternal Life and 
Happineſs which the Law promiſes to thoſe that per- 


and 
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and who even after their Repentance are conſcious 


to themſelves that they fall ſhort in many Inſtances, 
expect a future eternal glorious Reward, as well as 
if they had perfectly obey*d and fulfill d the whole 


Law? *Tis evident that no Man can expect or de- 
mand ſuch a Reward by virtue of the original Law 


itſelf; no Man therefore can ſay there is any thing in 
the Nature or Reaſon of Things to oblige God to 
confer ſuch a Reward upon ſuch Perſons, or from 
whence 1t can be certainly concluded that he will do 


fo. If therefore he does it at all, it muſt be by an 


Act of ſovereign Grace and Mercy, an Act of pure 


Prerogative; . how far and in what manner and 
| upon what terms he will exerciſe his Prerogative, lies 


in his own ſacred Breaſt, upon a full View of what 
is moſt becoming his own glorious Excellencies, moſt 
for the Honour of his Government, and for the Vin- 
dication of his own Authority, and for the publick 
Good. It muſt therefore be an unſpeakable Comfort 
and Satisfaction if God himſelf ſhould pleaſe to re- 


veal his own Counſels, and declare to us what Courſe, 


what Method of Proceedure he will take in this Caſe, 


how far he will pardon penitent Sinners, and whe- 


ther he will reward their Repentance and impertect 
Obedience, and what kind of Reward he will con- 


fer. 


Let us now ſee what our Athor has to offer on 


this Subject. Having cited a Paſſage from Dr. Clark, 


« that there ariſes to Nature no fufficient Comfort 
< to Sinners, but an anxious and endleſs Solicitude, 
about the means of appeaſing the Deity, p. 390 *.” 


He produces two Paſſages in anſwer to it, one from 5 
Mr. Me, the other from Mr. Locke, which I ſhall : 
take the liberty ro examine, ſince in this Caſe we 


are to be determin'd by Reaſon, not by the Autho- 


rity of Men, however great and learned. Though _ 
if it were to be dctermin'd by Authority, more might 2 
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142 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 6. 
be produced on the other ſide, And this is one 
Inſtance among many, to ſhew that what this Gen- 
tleman ſuppoſes to be clearly founded in the very 
Nature and Reaſon of Things is not ſo very plain 
and obvious, but that Men of great Penetration 
differ very much in their Sentiments about it, though 
none that acknowledge the Goſpel- Revelation can 
doubt whether it be revcal'd there, that God will 


pardon penitent Sinners, and give them eternal Life. 


Mr, Nye, it muſt be own d, expreſſes himſelf very 


. « 1 affirm (ſays he) it is an Article of 
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God forgive all Perſons thus diſpoſed and re- 
formed; ſince there's no Generoſity in Man, but 
what is, with his Nature, infuſed into him by God? 
Ihis way of arguing ſeems plauſible at firſt view, 
but if cloſcly examined, has ſeveral Flaws in it. One 
general Remark I would make upon what Mr. Nye 
advances, and it may be equally applied to what 
Mr. Locke offers, is this: When he tells us Forgive- 
neſs does certainly follow Repentance, he does not 


«Cc 


£6 


natural Religion, that For giveneſs does certainly 5 


follow Repentance. Ir God be a merciful and 
benign Being, he will accept the Payment we are 
able to make; and not inſiſt on impoſſible De- 
—_— with his frail bankrupt Creatures, No ge- 

erous Man, but will forgive his Enemy, much 
more his Child; it he diſapproves the Wrong he 
has done, is really gricv'd for it, is deſirous to 
make amends even by ſuffering for the Honout 
of the Perſon injur'd. How much more ſhall 


tell us how far this Forgiveneſs is to extend; whether 
it holds in all Caſes and at all Times, as often ſoever 


as Sinners repent throughout Eternity; or whether 
there are to be certain Bounds and Limits ſet, be- 
yond which Sinners are not to hope for Forgiveneſß, 


even though they ſhould repent; yet theſe Things 
mult be diſcuſs'd, in order to judge aright in this 


- Queſtion, To ſay there are no Limits at all, is con- 


crory 
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trary to Reaſon, as I have already ſhewn; but if 
there be Limits, then this is to leave the Sinner un- 
der Doubts and Jealouſicsz and the more ſenſible 
he is of his Crimes, that is, the truer Penitent he 
i5, the more apt he will be to give way to ſuch Fears 
and Jealouſies. 


don't well know what Mr, Nye means by ſaying, 


if God be a merciful and benign Being, he will 


accept the Payment we are able to make, and not 
inſiſt on impoſſible Demands with his frail bank- 
rupt Creatures,” What are we to underſtand 
here by 7mpoſſible Demands? Is this to be applied to 


the Obedience requir'd, or the Puniſhment to be in- 
flicted? The former is not to the purpoſe; becauſe 


che Queſtion 1s concerning thoſe that have fallen 


ſhort of that Obedience which they are ſenſible they 


might have render'd, and who have tranſgreſs'd 
the Divine Law m Inſtances in which they Had it 
in their power to have done otherwiſe, But the 


Demand we are now ſpeaking of, which God has 
upon guilty Creatures that have offended him, and 


tranſgreſs'd his righteous Laws, is that of Puniſh- 
ment; and is God's inſiſting upon their being pu- 
niſh'd, inſiſting upon impoſſ ble Demands? or, in 
other words, is it impoſſible they ſhou*d be puniſh*d ? 


This indeed wou'd put an end to the Controverſy. 
When the Sins are once committed, it is impoſſi- 


ble they ſhou'd be uncommitted; but this is not 
what God requires: but it is very poſſible for them 


to be puniſh'd for what they have committed; and 
this is the preſent Queſtion. 


Another Remark 1 wou'd make upon this Nes. 


ſoning is, that he confounds the Sins committed a- 
gainſt God with private Offences committed by one 


Man againſt another; and argues from the Forgive- 
nels of the latter to that of the former, But there 
5 a valt and almoſt infinite Difference. Apply Mr. 


Nyes Reaſoning | to an carthly Magiſtrate, and the 


Fallacy | 
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Fallacy of it immediately appears. Will it follow 


that becauſe there is no generous Man but will for- 


give his Enemy, much more his Child, if he dif. 


approves the Wrong he hath done, is really griev'q 


for it, Sc. will it follow that therefore a Magiſtrate 
muſt be oblig'd in all Caſes to forgive thoſe that have 
violated the Laws, when they fincerely repent of 
what they have done? Wou'd not Mercy in many 

Caſes; even where there 1s reaſon to think the Cr;. 
minal ſincerely repents, be an Injury to the Publick ? 


And if a Magiſtrate ſhow'd lay it down as a Rule to 
himſelf to pardon all that he has reaſon to think aro 


truly griev'd for what they have done, Cc. inſtead 
of commending his Generoſity, wiſe Men wou'd ar- 
raign his Wiſdom and Juſtice, and think him not 
very fit to govern, Now God cannot poſſibly be 
regarded as a private Being. As he is the greatel] 


and beſt of Beings, who comprehends emi nently | in 


himſelf all the Perfection and Excellency that is in 


the whole Creation, and infinitely more; ſo he is the 
ſupreme and rightful Governor of the World, the 


great Guardian of univerſal Order and of the Laws. 
This is an Idea inſeparable from the Deity; and there- 
fore a Sin againſt God cannot be regarded as a pri- 


vate Offence of one Man againſt another; but as 2 
Breach of publick Order; an | A&t of Diſobedience to 
the ſupreme univerſal Lord, and is virtually an At- 
tempt againſt the Peace, Order, and Harmony of 


the whole Creation. There is therefore no certain 
arguing from the Conduct that becomes us towards 
our Fellow-Creatures that have injur'd us, to the 


Conduct that becomes the ſovereign Lord of the 


Univerſe, towards his ſinful Creatures that have 


tranſgress'd his Laws, and deſpis'd his Authority. 


J'is true our Saviour directs us to beg of God to for- 
gc us our T reſpaſſes as we forgive them that have 


treſpai,d a al aſt us; the princip: | Deſign of which 


Worts! is to HU tous, that our r forgiving others is a 


necellary | 
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neceſlary Condition of our obtaining F orgiveneſs of 
God; for ſo our Saviour himſelf explains it, Mat. 
6. 14, 15. but he is far from intending to inſinuate, 
that there is an exact Parallel between the Offences 
done by one Man to another, and the Sins commit- 
ted againſt God. And if God allows us, notwith- 
ſtanding the infinite difference there is between the 
Caſes, to make uſe of our forgiving others, as a Plea 
tor Pardon, and as an Encouragement to hope that 
he will alſo forgive us, it is wonderful Condeſcenſion, 


and to be acknowledg d with the higheſt Thankful- 


neſs. But then it is cvident that we : cou'd not have 
uſed this Plea upon ſuch fire Grounds, and with 


ſuch a firm Faith and Confidence, if God himſelr 
had not encourag'd vs to do ſo by an expreſs Reve- 


lation. Let a Criminal know a wite and juſt Ma- 
giſtrate to be never ſo good and merciful, benign 
and generous, this can never be an Affarance to him 


that his Crime, if it be a heinous one, and ſuch as 


the Laws condemn and puniſh, ſhall be paſs'd by 


with Impunity; but rather the Uprightneſs and ex- 


cellent Character of the Magiſtrate may make hin! 


apprehend that he will think it neceſſary for the pub- 
lick Good, and for preferving the Authority of the 


Laws, to puniſh him even tho? he teſtify his Repen- 


tance for his Crime. In like manner there is no ar- 
guing from mere Mercy in God, except it be alſo 


W to his infinite Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs. 
But Mr. Nye goes on, as cited by this Author; 


cc 
ce 


poſe God to forgive the Penitent, becauſe the Crea- 


be, and as God willeth it; the which being lo, 


the Perſon is already mended.” But as the for- 
mer Argument proceeded upon a wrong Suppoſi- 
tion, as if Sins againſt God were in the nature of 
Vo I. I. | 1. 15 Fran 


Not only e but Wiſdom will efectually diſ- 
ture reform'd by Penitence, is ſuch as it ought to 


it can be no Wiſdom in God to afflict it unneceſ- 
ſarily. Tis not Juſtice but Rage to puniſh where 
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private Offences, fo this proceeds upon a Suppoſition 
equally groundleſs, and that is, that the only End 
divine Wiſdom has or can have in View in puniſh- 
ing a Creature, 1s to reform that particular Creature, 
His Ends in inflicting Puniſhments are far more ex- 
tenſive. They are inflicted not merely for the ſake 
of that particular Creature that offends, but for the 
publick Good, which is to be preferr'd before that 
of any Ind vidual; and for vindicating his own facred 
Authority, and preſerving a que Reverence to his 
Laws, and a dee p Senſe of the Evil of Sin, in the 
Minds of his Creatures, And in this Cafe the Good 


of that particular Creature mutt give way to thoſe | 
ſuperior Conſiderations, drawn from the Honour of 


God, and the Good of the Whole. To ſay therc- 
fore, that 7 7s not Fuſtice but Rage, to puniſh where 
the Perſon is already mended, is a very raſh and un. 
__ cautious Aſſertion. Apply this to human Govern- 

ments, and the Falſhood of it 1s evident, Let us 
ſuppoſe a Criminal that has been guilty of ſome 


| heinous Crime to be truly penitent, will any ſay that 


if the Magiitrate ſhowd puniſh him, it wou'd not 
be Juſtice but Rage? Yea though he certainly knew 
him to be reform d, yet the publick Good might 
make it neceſſary that he ſhou'd ſuffer the Penalty 
of the Law; and the Magiſtrate might be very cul- 


55 pably wanting to the Duty of his Office, if he paſs'd 


it by with Impunity. The Word Rage ſtill goes 
upon the Notion of Revenge for a private Injury. 
But our Author, who clicwhere talks of puniſhing 
not for puniſhing ſake, ought to be able to diſtinguiſh 
between Rage and Juſtice. Can that be calPd Rage, 


which ingages a wiſe and juſt Magiſtrate to puniſh 


2 Breach 'of the Laws, out of Regard to the Autho- 


rity of the Law, to Juſtice, ard rhe publick Good, 
and for anſwering the valuable Ends of Government? 
Is it Rage that inclines him to preter all theſe to the 


private Advantage of the offending Perſon? It may 


be 
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be more juſtly ſaid, that in many Caſcs to paſs by the Vi- 


olation of the Laws with Impunity, word not be the 
Clemency or Wiſdom of a juſt Governor, buta culpa- 
ble Softneſs, or a partial Fondneſs for the Criminal. 

Mr. Nye concludes thus; © When we argue thus 
from any of the known and certain Attributes 
of God, we are as ſure of the Concluſion, as ff 
the Thing was to be diſcern'd by Senſe, ſince no 
ſenſible thing is more certain than the Attributes 


of God.” But I think his own Reaſoning here 


is one Inſtance among many how eaſily Men may be 
miſtaken, when they think they argue from the 
known Attributes of Gd, but in Reality only argue 
from their own miſtaken Apprchenſions of them. 
The truth is, the preſent Queſtion depends upon 
Things we are little acquaiated with, the Nature 

| tar and 
in what Inſtances it is ft for God to exerciſe his Juſtice 
or. his Mercy, and what it is proper for infinite 
Wiſdom to do in the Government ot the moral World, 


2 » 
Things very remote from our Apprehenſions, and 


in which we may be eaſily miſtaken through the Nar- 
rownets of our Views, and for want of comprchend- 
ing the whole Scheme of things, in their full Har- 
mony and juſt Proportions. _ PI 

Let us now examine what Mr. Locke ſays to the 


ſame purpoſe, as quoted by the Author, He firſt 


lays, © God had by the Light of Reaſon reveaPd 


d toall Mankind, who wou'd makeuteof that Light, 
© that he was good and merciful.” This is very 
true; but he had alſo revealed to them by the lame 
Light, that he was juſt and wile and holy, a Hater 


and Puniſher of Sin; and though they might know | 


in general, that he is good and merciful, yet how 


far his Mercy wou'd extend, how far and in what 


| Inftances he wou'd pardon Sin, and when and 


how far he wou'd think fit to puniſh it, they had 
nothing in the Light of Nature to give 'em a cer- 
| 2 LAN 


* 
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tain Information. Mr, Locke goes on, The ſame 
* Spark of the Divine Nature and Knowledge in 
« Man, which making him a Man ſhew'd "kim 
< the Law he was under as a Man, ſhew'd him alſo 
< the way of atoning the merciful, kind, compaſ. 
* ſonate Author and Father of him and his Being, 
« when he had tranſgreſs'd that Law. He thar 
< made uſe of this Candle of the Lord ſo far as to 
find what was his Duty, cou'd not mils to find 
L alſo the way to Reconciliation and Forgiveneſs, 
When he had fail'd of his Duty.” This is very 
handfomely expreſs'd, but if narrowly examin'd is 
not ſo ſolid. The ſame Spark of the Divine Nature 
end Knowledze in Man, which fhew'd him the Low 
he was ade as a Man, did allo ſhew him the Evil 
of tranſgreſſing that Law, and the Puniſhment hc 
juſtly incurr'd. by it; as it made him ſenſible that 
he was under the higicit Obligations to obey God, 
and obſerve the Law che had given him, ſo alſo chat 
to ſin preſugptuoutly againſt the Soverc: gn to:d of 
the Univerſe involv'd him under ſo heinous a Guilt, 
that it wou'd be juſt in God to puniſh it with ſeve- 
rity; and therefore cou'd not but make him afraid, 


when he had violated the Law given him as the 


Rule of his Duty, left a righteous God ſhou'd in- 
flict the Puniſhment which he was conſcious he had 


deſerv'd; it made him regard God indeed as the 
merciful, kind, compaſſionate Author and Father of 
Him and his Being, but it alſo.caus*d him to regard 


him as the moſt wiſe, holy, and juſt Governor of 
the World, who as he has given a Law to Man- 
kind for the Rule of their "Actions, will be their 


Judge to call them to an Account for their Viola- 


tion of that Law, and will vindicate his own Law 

and Authority from Contempt. Tis true that na- 
Uural Light wou'd direct a Man to do all he cou'd 

to atone his Judge; and might give him ſome 

| Ground of Hope, that his Repentance wou'd be on 

ome 
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ſome avail, at leaſt to mitigate the Rigour of the 
Penalty; but it cou'd not, if left to it delt, give a 


ſatisfying Aſſurance that God wou'd abſolutely par- 
don all Sins upon Repentance, how heinous foever, 
though frequently repeated and long perſiſted in, 


and reſtore the guilty Tranſgreſſors to Favour, 
much leſs that he wor'd confer a glorious Reward 


upon them; it wou'd {till leave room for many anx- 


jous Fears, and afford no ſufficient Comfort to a 

peaſe the Clamours of an au akened Conſcience, and 
o remove the Jealouſies of a guilty Mind. For 
the Acts of the Divine Mercy are not neceſſary, but 
govern'd in their Exerciſe by rectoral Wiſdom and 


Righteouſneſs, and what theſe may require we can- 


not of our ſclves pretend certainly to determine. 
Mr. Locke goes on,“ The Law is the eternal im- 
*« mutable Standard of Right, and a Part of that 


« Law 1s, that a Man ſhou'd torgive not only his 
40 Children, but his Enemies upon their Repentance, 
« aſking Pardon, and Amendment.” But it is no 


part of that Law that a Magiſtrate ſhow'd bt oblig'd 


abſolutely to pardon all the Crimes even of thoſe 


that are truly penitent; this Law does not at all hin- 


der the Magiſtrate from diſcharging his Office in 


puniſhing Crimes for the publick Good, though 
to the particular Damage and Hurt of the Offender. 
Yea, the very Law of Nature requires this. Nor is 


the Criminals aſking pardon, repenting, and amend- 
ing, always a ſufficient Reaſon why they ſhou'd not 
be puniſh*d; but it may often be proper and neceſ- 

iary, for many valuable Ends, that they ſnou'd be 


puniſh*d, notwithſtanding ſuch Repentance and A- 
mendment. Mr. Locke adds, * And therefore he 
cod not doubt, that the Author of this Law, 
and God of Patience and Confolation, who is 
rich in. Mercy, wou'd forgive his frail Offspring, 


L 


* 


£6 


if they acknowledg'd their Faults, diſapprov'd 
te Iniquity of their Tranſgreſſions, begg'd his 


L 3 i bpardon 
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pardon, and reſolv*d in earneſt for the future to 
& conform their Actions to this Rule, which they 
« own'd to be juſt and right; this Way of Recon- 
% ciliation, thus Hope of Atonement, the Light of 
Nature reveal'd to them.” But it does not ow 
low that the Author of this Law (which tho? 
obliges private Perions to forgive the private Ina: 
ries of thoſe that repent, yet does not oblige Ma- 
giſtrates always to pardon Criminals even when the) 
are truly penitent:) I ſay it does not follow that the 
Author of this Law, who is himſelf to be conſider 0 
as the great Governor of the World, will in all Cafe: 
ore the Tranſgreſſions of his Law even to 80 
truly Penitent. He does not by ordering his Crea- 
tures to forgive Private Injuries, bind himfelf as the 
great Ruler r of the Wor Id, not to vindicate his own 
Authority by puniſhing the preſumptuous Tram 
greſſions of fig Law, or to pals by thoſe Tranſgret- 
tons with Impunity : nor docs the Repentance of the 
Tranſgreſſors bar him from inſiſting on ſuch a Rcpa- 
ration a is proper for ſecuring the Majeſty of his 
Law, and the Authority of his Government. Tho? 
the Author of this Law be the Parent of Mankind, 
it does not follow that he muſt abſolutely forgive 
all their Sins upon Repentance. In human Gove en- 
ments, where the ſame Perſon is a Parent and a Ma- 
eiffrate or Judge, he may be oblig*d to puniſh his 
own Children where the publics Good and the 
Authority of the Laws requires it, even tho? they 
ſhou'd repent; and not to do ſo wou'd! in ſuch Caſcs 
be a partiat 1 8 ondneſs: now God is to be conſider'd 
not only as the Father but as the Judge and righte- 
ous Da or the World and of Mankind, and 
may therefore ſee it neceſſary, for the Preſervation of 
the publick Order, and in Vindication of the Laws 
and of his own Authorit a to Famil his offending 
Creatures. 5 


Mr. 
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Mr. Locke concludes, “ this Way of Reconcilia- 

ce tion, this Hope of Atonement, the Light of Na- 
« ture reveaPd to them.” But *tis certain that the 
Heathens generally had a Notion that ſomething 
farther than mere Repentance was ncceffary to pro- 
pitiate an offended Deity, Hence the many ways 
of Atonement uicc amongſt them; and the human 
Qacrifices that obtain'd almoſt univerfally amongſt 
all Nations. Our Author will afcribe this to Su- 


perſtition, but it has its Foundation in the natural 
Dread of divine Juſtice, and in the natural Fears 
and Jealouſies of a guilty Mind, which is apt to 


turn it ſelf every way without finding Satisfaction in 
any. And their Philoſophers had many of them no 


other way to quict thoſe Fears, but by ſaying the 


Gods were never angry with any; deſtroying the 
Notions of divine Juſtice, as if God were not dil- 
pleas'd with Sin, nor wou'd puniſh any for com- 
mitting it; a Notion which our Author ſomctimes 
ſeems to advance, but which (as I ſhall ſhew after- 
wards) ſubverts the Foundations even of natural 


Atter having produc'd theſe Paſſages from Mr. 


Locke and Mr. Nye, this Gentleman declaims after 
his Manner, that “ nothing can be more ſhocking 


cc 


than to ſuppoſe that God was not at all times e- 
qually willing to pardon repenting Sinners, and 
equally willing that they ſhowd have the Satit- 
faction of knowing it; or to ſuppoſe that he left 
all Mankind for ſo many Ages, and the greateſt 
part even at preſent in a molt miſerable State of 
Doubt and Uncertainty about the Pardon of Sin, 
and conſequently about the Poſſibility of any Man's 
being ſav'd; and that the beſt and wiſeſt Men 
were abſolutely ignorant of what was of the higheſt 
Importance for Men to know, p. 392, 393 *.“ 
It is not denied that they might have ſome Hope 
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ol Pardon upon Repentance, tho? mix*d with man 

Fears and Jealouſies; and if they fell (as this Au- 
thor ſometimes owns they did, fee p. 379 *.) from 
the true primitive Religion, then tho? God had never 
ſeen it fit to give them any abſolute Certainty in this 
matter, they cou'd not juſtly have complain'd of 
him, for leaving them under that Uncertainty, and 
under thoſe Fears that were the natural Effects of 
their own Guilt, But all thoſe that hold that God 
made a Promiſe of a Saviour immediately after the 
Fall to the common Head and Parent of Mankind, 

do alſo maintain that he made gracious Diſcoverics 


of his Mercy to penitent Sinners from the Beginning, 


To keep alive a Senſe of his pardoning Mercy, 4 
well as of his Juſtice, upon the Minds of Men, was 
the Deſign of inſtituting Sacrifices, which were of. 
fer'd to God from the Beginning, and were univer- 
ally ſpread throughout all Nations, for which there 
is no Reaſon ſo probably to be aſſign'd as a Tradi- 
tion deriv'd from the Fountains of the human Race. 
If Men afterwards loſt or corrupted this Promiſe, 
and ſunk into a State of univerſal Corruption and 
Degeneracy, if they forſook the living and true God, 
and turn'd to baſe Idols; 1 don't 1 850 how this 
Gentleman will prove that it was inconſiſtent with 
the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs to leave them in 


that State of Uncertainty into which they had brought 


themſelves. And if in that time that ſeem'd moſt 
fit to his infinite Wiſdom, it pleas'd him again to 
give an expreſs Revelation, containing the fulleſt Diſ- 
coveries of his rich Grace and Mercy, this was in- 
finite Goodneſs, and to be acknowledg*d and re- 
ceiv'd with the higheſt Thankfulneſs. But to in- 
quire why he did not do this ſooner, or did it not 
equally to all Mankind, is to divert to another Queſ- 
tion, v72. that if giving a Revelation be a remarka- 
ble Inſtance of the Divine nee he is oblig'd 
10 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 153 
to give it equally to all and at all Times; which 
will come properly to be conſider'd, when we an- 


ſwer the Author's Objection againſt Revelation, 


drawn from 1ts not being univerial, | 
But to pals this by at preſent : I ſhall take ſome 
Notice of what he adyances afterwards, p. 417, 
418 *. becauſe it relates to the preſent Subject. © Can 
« any thing (ſays he) be more evident, than that 
« if doing evil be the only Foundation of God's Dif- 
cc pleaſure, ceaſing to do evil and doing the con- 
« trary muſt. take away that Diſpleaſure? But 
the Conſequence is by no means evident. By Di 
pleaſure we are here to underſtand God's Will to 
puniſh; and though a Perſon ſhowd afterwards 
ceaſe to do evil, the Diſpleaſure may {till remain 


for the evil he hath already done. And I have 


ſhewn that there may be juſt and wiſe Reaſons for 
puniſhing the evil a Man hath done, even though 


he repents of having done it. If doing evil be the 
juſt Foundation of God's Diſpleaſure, and what he 


moſt diſapproves, then it may juſtly be concluded, 
that in making his Laws, and annexing Sanctions 
to thoſe Laws and executing them, he will take that 
Method which is moſt effectual to prevent the doing 
evil, and deter his reaſonable Creatures from com- 
mitting itz and whether the pardoning all Sins at 
all times barely and immediately upon Repentance, 
without any other Proviſion for declaring his Juſtice, 
and vindicating the Authority of his Laws and Go- 


vernment, wou'd be a proper Method to anſwer this 


End, and reſtrain the doing evil, hath been alrcaoy 
conſider'd. 


But he adds, As long as Men continue in their 
Sins, they muſt continue the proper Objects of 
God's Reſentment; but when they forſaking their 
Sins act a part ſuitable to their rational Nature, 
e they of courſe become the proper Objects of his 


* Appro- 
t P. 378, 
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80 Approbation. I deny that this neceſſarily fol- 
lows. For J aſk, in ſuch a Caſe wou'd it be Juit in 
God to punith Perfons for their paſt Sins or not? 
If not, I af, did thoſe Sins in their own nature de- 
ſerve puniſhment or not? If not, God cord not 
juſtly puniſh thoſe Sins, even though the Sinners 
had perſiſted in them, which is contrary to the pre- 
ſent Suppoſition, If they did in their own nature 
deſerve prniſhment, and if the Law was juſt that 


threaten'd puniſhment to thoſe Sins, then it is not 


unjuſt to inflict that puniſhment which the Law 
threatelt d, and which thoſe Sins deſerv'd; and con- 
ſequently it does not follow, that upon Men's for- 
ſaking thoſe Sins, they immediately and of courſ- 
ſo far become the Objects of the Divine Approba- 


tion, as to be freed from the Puniſhment they had 


incurr'd by their paſt Crimes. The Author here 
ſeems to argue upon this Suppoſition, that it is not 


juſt to puriſh Perſons for any Crimes, any longer 


than they continue to commit thoſe Crimes; chat 
when once they have ceas*d to do ſo, all the Obli- 
gation to puniſhment, and the Guilt they had con- 
tracted by thoſe Crimes, ccaſes of courſe, and it 


is unjuſt to inflict the puniſhment thoſe Crimes had 


dc how? d. But this is to ſubvert all Government at 
once, and the Authority of the Laws. Properly 
ſpeaking all Puniſhment is for Crimes already com- 
mitted, in conſequence of which the Law has a 

-mand upon them, and their forſaking their Crimes 


Rank does not vacate that Debt of Punith- 


ment which they had contracted. Indecd if this 
Argument be good for any thing, it wou'd prove, 
that God is abſolutely oblig*d even in Juſtice to par- 
don Sinners upon their Repentance, and that he can- 
not in Juſtice refuſe to do ſo. But this ſeems to me 
to imply a Contradiction. For the very Notion of 


Pardon ſignifies the Remiffion of that Penalty that 


is pultly dues it luppoſes that the Perſons pardon'd 


had 
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had deſerv*d or incurr'd the Penalty, but that the 
Penalty is graciouſly remitted. And it it ſuppoſes 
they had defery*d the Penalty, or that their Crimes 
render'd them obnoxious to puniſhment, it alſo 
ſuppoſes that in ſtrict Juſtice that puniſhment might 
be inflicted ; and otherwiſe there wou'd be no ſich 
thing as Forgiveneſs, or the Exerciſe of Mercy in 
forgiving. Jt muſt therefore he owrn?d, that God 
is not oblig'd in Juſtice, antecedently to his own 

Promiſe, to pardon Sinners even upon their Repen- 
"tance; and that if he refus'd to P; ardon them, or re- 
mit the Penalty they had incurr'd, he wou'd not do 
an unjuſt thing. To fay the contrary, wou'd be to 
put the Parc don of penitent Sinners not upon God's 
Goodneſs and Mercy, but upon his Juſtice, At this 
5 we ſhou'd not ſay as Mr. Nye does in the Paſ- 

ſage above produc'd by this Author, and as all do 
chat talk on this Subject, that if God be a merciful 
and benign Being, but if he be a 7% Being, he will 
forgive the Tranſgreſſions of his oiFending Creatures 
upon their Repentance: ; ſo that we need not implore 
the Pardon of Sins as a Favour, but may demand 
it as a Right which he cannot in Juſtice withhold 
from us: which is to ſay, either that there is no Law 
of God at all, that is, that God is not the Governor 
of the World; or that there is no Evil, no Crime in 
tranſgrefling that Law; or that though there be a 
Crime 1 in tranſgr eſſing that Law, and though it de- 
erves puniſhment, and the Law denoun ces ; puniſh- 
ment againſt it, yet God has no Right to inflict that 
puniſhment which the Crime deſerves, and which 
the Law juſtly denounces againſt that Crime; that 
is, that it is unjuſt in God to do that which by the 
. Suppoſition i is allow*d to be juſt. But this is contra- 
y to Reaſon, and the common Senſe of all Man- 
kind, who have always thought it a proper Language 
for Penitents before God to acknowledge, that they 
have by their Sins dclory*d puniſhment, and that it 
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wou'd be juſt in him to puniſh them accordingly, 
But if God is not oblig'd in Juſtice, antecedently to 
his own Promiſe, to pardon Sinners barely and im- 
mediately upon their Repentance; then it is plain 
that if he does pardon them at all, it muſt be by 
an Act of free undeſerved Mercy; concerning the 
Meaſures and Extent of which, and in what Methods 
and upon what Terms it ſhall be exerciſed, we are 
not of our ſelves very fit to determine. | 
Before I leave this Subject, I ſhall produce ſome 
Paſſages from this Author himfelf, by which it will 
appear that even on his own Principles we cannot, 


if left to our ſelves, attain to a Certainty how far 


and upon what Terms God will pardon Sinners. He 
tells us, p. 41 *. that * though Juſtice and Mercy 


are eternally inherent in the Divine Nature, yet 


* thete oblige not God either to puniſh or -pardon 
any farther than his infinite Wiſdom ſees fit; and 
“ ſuch puniſhing and pardoning are tranſient Acts, 
the Effe&s of his Will, not Properties belong. 
ing to his Nature.“ Now 1f his Mercy obliges 


him not to pardon Sinners any farther than his 


infinite Wiſdom ſees fit, then we can be no fur- 
ther ſure that he will pardon Sinners, than we arc 
ſure that it ſeems proper to his Wiſdom to do ſo. 
And can we pretend of our ſelves to pals a certain 
Judgment on what depends on God's moſt wilt 
Counſels, and on the Determinations of his infinite 


_ Wiſdom? In many Caſes private Perſons are very 


incompetent Judges of what it is proper for wile 


Governors to do in human Governments, and ot 
| what the Reaſon of State and the publick Good re- 
quires; and much more unfit are we, thro” the Nar- 


rowneſs of our Views, to pretend to paſs a certain 
Judgment on the Meaſures of infinite Wiſdom, and 
what God may ſee fit and proper in the Government 


of the World. If pardoning be an Effect of his 


* P. 35. 
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Will, an expreſs Revelation of his Will in this Caſe 
to aſſure us how far and upon what Terms he will 
pardon, mult be ow'd to be a great Advantage. 
Again he faith, p. 41 *. © When the Magiſtrate 
« puniſhes a Criminal *tis an Act of Juſtice to the 
« Publick, and when he pardons him *tis an Act of 
Mercy to the Criminal, tho? an Act of Injuſtice 
« to the Publick.” It may therefore very well 


happen, that that which we think to be agreeable to” 


our own particular Good, may appear to infinite 
Wiſdom, that takes in a full View of the whole, to be 
contrary to the general Good : in which Caſe that 
which we regard as an Act of Mercy to the parti- 
cular Perſon that offends, may be an Act of Injuſtice 
to the Publick. How do we know therefore, if 
left merely to what our own Reaſon dictates, but 
that, however hard it may ſeem to us, partial as we 


are in our own Cauſe, yet the general Good may require, 


in many Caſes at leaſt, that Sins ſhow'd beawfully pu- 
niſh*d, notwithſtanding the Repentance of the Sinner, 
as it unqueſtionably often is in human Governments? 
Again he obſerves, p. 115 F. that “ the natural 
Law not only commands that Evil-doers ſhou'd 
be puniſh'd, but that Men, according to the 

different Circumſtances they are under, ſhou'd 
take the moſt proper Methods for doing it, and 
vary as Exigencies require,” It is not therefore, ac- 
cording to our Author, a mere arbitrary Thing, whe- 
ther Evil-doersſhou'd be puniſh*d. It is what the na- 


tural Law commands or requires. From whence I 


think it follows, that it is proper that God, as the 


righteous Governour of the World, ſhould puniſh. 


Evil-doers : and it muſt be left to his infinite Wil- 
dom and Juſtice to appoint the Meaſure and Man- 
ner of this Puniſhment, how far it is to extend, 
when, and in what Caſes to be mitigated or remitted. 


Theſe are Things we cannot of ourſelves pretend 
certainly to determine any further than he is pleas'd 
1 o 
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to reveal his Will to this purpoſc; and if he docs 
ſo, it will be of no great Uſe to free us from the 
Doubts and Uncertainties we muſt otherwiſe be 
under, 


Again, the Author takes ſore pains to ſhew that 


even all private Injuries done by one Man to another 


are not to be forgiven ; he ſays, „the Doctrine of 
forgiving Injuries, except interpreted conſiſtent] 
with W hat the Light of Nature dictates to be our 
Duty, in preſerving our Reputation, Liberty, 


«c 
> 
cc 


Injury and Injultice from others as well as ourſelycs, 


wou'd be a Dectrine attended with fatal Conle- 
quences, ſo that the Expediency or even Lawſul- 

neſs of forgiving Injuries depends on ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as human Dilcretion is to Judge of, 


„p. 340*,” Here he plainly ſuppoſes that in ſome 
Circumſtances it is not only inexpedient but unlay- 


40 


cc 


ful to forgive private Injuries : that human Diſcre- 


tion is to judge when; and in what Caſes, and how 
far it is proper to forgive Injuries ; and that in this 
we are to have a Regard to others as well as our- 


ſelves, and to what is for the publick Good, Ard 


muſt not God then be allow'd to be the only proper 
Judge how far and in what Circumſtances to for- 
give the Offences committed againſt him? And 


if ſo, how can we pretend certainly to know, how 
far and in what Caſes, and upon what Terms 
he will do it, except he is pleas'd to reveal his 


Will in this Matter? The Author adds, p. 341 f. 


that © the Precept of forgiving Injuries, though. 
it forbids me to puniſh for Puniſhment's ſake, 
« docs not bar me of a legal Remedy; and that 


all good Governments oblige People, for the 
« ſake of the common Good, to proſecute thoſe 
*« who have injur*d them by robbing, ſtealing, or 
% any other ways cheating or defrauding them.“ 


Now 


; . P. 308. + „ 
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Now I urge, that ſince he ſuppoſes that all good 
Governments oblige Perſons in many Caſes to pro- 
ſecute thoſe who have injur'd them, and that, 
as is often the Caſe, notwithſtanding their Re- 

entance; then he muſt grant that in many Caſes the 
publick Good requires that Injuries ſhowd be puniſh'd 
notwithſtanding the Repentance of the Criminal. 
Why may it not then be ſuppos'd that, in many 
Caſes the publick Good of the Univerſe, for the 
more effectual deterring Perſons from Sin, and 
maintaining the Authority of God and the Majeſty 
of his Government and Laws, requires that Sinners, 
at leaſt thoſe guilty of Sins of a more heinous kind, 
and long and obſtinately perſiſted in, ſhowd be fe- 
verely puniſh*d, notwithſtanding the Repentance of 
the Sinner? And as it wou'd not be a Virtue but a 
Fault in a Magiſtrate to give way to the Move- 
ments of Pity, in a Cafe where the great Ends of 
Government and the publick Good require him to. 
puniſh, ſo it wou'd be far from being a Perfection 
in the Deity, if his Compaſſion to any Creature 
ſway'd him to a Proceedure, that in the whole is 
not for the Good, the Order and Weltare of the 
moral World. So that aſter all, we are no further 
ſure, by the Light of Nature, of God's forgiving 
any particular Offences upon Repentance, than we 
are ſure that 1t 1s for the publick Good, and for the 


Order and Welfare of the whole, that thoſe Offences 


thus circumſtanc'd ſhou'd be forgiven, 

Thus, e. g. let us ſuppoſe a Man to have lived 
for many Years in a Courſe of groſs preſumptuous 
Sins, contrary to the Dictates of his own Conſcience 
let us ſuppoſe alſo that he is at length truly penitent, 
brought to a deep Senſe and Horror of his Crimes, 
and a hearty Sorrow for them; but he is full of 


anxious Thoughts whether God will forgive him. 


What Certainty can be given him of Pardon from 
the mere Light of Nature? Tell him that God is 
1 . "> merciful, 
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merciful, and will forgive his Sins upon Repentance. 
He may juſtly reply, How know I but a juſt and 
holy God, the wiſe and righteous Governor of the 
World, may lee it neceſſary, notwithſtanding my 
Repentance, to make me an Example of his juſt 
Vengeance, that others may ſee and fear, and not 
dare to do ſo wickedly ? Or though he may think 
proper to forgive ſome lighter Offences, yet what 
Aſſurance have I that he will forgive ſuch heinous 
preſumptuous Sins, ſo long perſiſted in againſt the 
Dictates of Conſcience (which he has plac'd as a 
Monitor and a Judge within me) as I have been 
guilty of? Or if he will in ſome meaſure remit the 
Rigor of the Penalty upon my Repentance, yet 
how do I know how far he will remit it, and what 
Puniſhment (though leſs than the Demerit of my 
Crimes) he will ſtill think fit to lay upon me? Here 
my Soul is toſsd about with endleſs Uncertainties, I 
find ſome Hope when J conſider the divine Mercy, 
but J am caſt down again when I conſider the Juſtice 
and Riohteouſneſs of God as the great Ruler of the 
World, the Greatneſs of his Majeſty, the Heinoul- 
neſs and Aggravations of my Crimes, and the Au- 
thority of his Laws. I know he is merciful, but his 
Mercy is always exercis'd in a Conſiſtency with his 
Juſtice and Wiſdom, and tlie great Ends of his Go- 
vernment ; and how know I then but his infinite 
Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs may fee it fit to puniſh 
ſuch Sinners as I am, and make them Monuments 
and Examples to all the World, to ſhew forth the 
Authority of his Laws, and preſerve in the Minds 
of his Creatures a juſt Dread of offending him? 
May not many Caſes happen (and how know I but 
mine is ſuch a Cale ?) in which it is not fit that Re- 
pentance it ſelf ſhou'd avert the Puniſhment, becauſe 
the publick Good requires, that thoſe who thus ſin 
ſhou'd be excmplarily puniſh'd ? 3 
Iknow not what che Author cou'd ſay to My 
LECT ſuc 
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fuch a Perſon, and to remove his Fears, except it 
were to tell him, that he needs not be afraid, he 
has done God no injury, there is no ſuch thing pro- 
perly as ſinning againſt God at all; which is the 
Scheme he advances in his fourth Chapter. But as 
theſe Things are not only falſe in themſelves, as I 
ſhall afterwards ſhew, but contrary to Men's natu- 
ral Notions, I believe they cou'd give but ſmall Sa- 
tisfaction to a guilty awaken'd Conſcience. | 
But if God hath given an expreſs Revelation, in 
which he hath plainly declar'd the Methods in 
which he will be reconciPd to his offending Crea- 
tures; if it appears that he hath himſelf made a 
molt wiſe Proviſion for manifeſting his Mercy to 
penitent Sinners, 1n ſuch a way as ſecures the Honour 
of his Juſtice, and the Authority of his Laws; if he 
hath accordingly, in that Revelation, expreſly en- 
gag*d himſelf by Promiſe to pardon even the greateſt 
of Sinners, when they return to him by a ſincere 
Repentance, and to crown even their imperfect if 
ſincere Obedience with a glorious eternal Reward ; 
this muſt needs be an unſpeakable Satisfaction to 
Creatures conſcious to themſelves of many Sins and 
Defects, and every way ſufficient to remove the 
Fears and Jealouſies of the truly penitent. And it 
muſt be a further Satisfaction to them to be aſſur'd, 
that if they apply themſelves with Sincerity to their 


| 3 Duty, God will grant them thoſe divine Influences 


and Aids, which may be of infinite Uſe to aſſiſt and 
ſupport them amidſt the manifold Temptations to 
which they are expos'd. To be aſſur'd of all theſe 
Things by an expreſs Declaration of the Divine Will, 
cannot but highly tend to our Comfort, and to our 
Encouragement in the Yays of Vice. © --- 
The Sum of what has been ſaid with reſpect to the 
Clearneſs of the Law of Nature is this. It has been 
ſhewn, that whatever human Reaſon may be ſuppos'd, 
abſolutely ſpeaking, to be capable of, if carried to the 
Vol. I, 5 . utmoſt 
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utmoſt poſſible Improvement, yet taking Mankind 
as they are, if left to themſelves, they wou d be 
greatly at a loſs in many Things which it is of Im- 


portance to them to know; that even with reſpect 


to thoſe Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature, 
that ſeem capable of the cleareſt Proof, yet Men 
have been under great Darknefs and Uncertainty, 
where they have been left to their own unaſſiſted 
Reaſon ; nor can it be ordinarily expected that the 
bulk of Mankind (whatever we ſuppoſe their naty- 


ral Capacities to be) ſhou'd come to a diſtin&, a 


clear and certain Knowledge of them, if left to 
collect them each Man for himſelf, by the mere 
Force of his own Reaſon ; that the refore an external 
Revelation from God, laying theſe Principles and 


Duties clearly before them, wou'd be of great Uſe, to 


give them a more clear and certain and eaſy Know- 
ledge of them than otherwiſe they wou'd have. 


That beſides thoſe Principles and Obligations of the 


Law of Nature, which ſeem to be abſolutely and in 


themſelves capable of clear Proof to right Reaſon, 


there are other Things concerning which 1 the Reaſon 
of Man, if left to itlelf, cou'd not pretend to form 
a clear and certain Judgment, as being Things that 
depend, in a great meaſure, on the divine Counſcls, 


and the free Determinations of infinite Wiſdom; ſuch 


are the Methods God will take with his offending 
Creatures that have tranſgreſs'd his Law; whether 
and how far and upon what Terms he will pardon 
their Iniquities; whether he will reward even their 


imperfect Obedience, and what kind of Reward he 


will confer. Theſe Things are of great Importance 
to us to know, and yet the Light of Nature alone 
cannot give us a certain Information about them. 
It were therefore greatly to be wiſh'd that G 
wou'd give us an expreſs Revelation of his Will on 


thele Heads ; z and if he has done fo, we ought to 
5 accept 
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accept it with great Thankfulneſs, and with a deep 


Senſe of our Obligations to divine Goodneſs. 


And now I think the two main Pillars of the Au- 
thor's Scheme, the one concerning the abſolute Per- 


fection of the original Law of Nature, which he 


ſuppoſes to be incapable of any Additions; the 
other concerning the Clearneſs of it to all Man- 


kind, which he ſuppoſes to be ſo well known to all 


Men by the Light df Nature, or the mere Force of 


their own Reaſon, that it cou'd not poſſibly be 
made clearer by any external Revelation, have been 
ſhevwn to be very weak and without any ſolid Founda- 


tion; and conſequently the Arguments drawn from 
thence, to ſhew that no external Revelation can either 


inſtruct us in any thing that did not belong to that 
original Law, or can make this Law clearer to us 
than it is to all Men without it, and is therefore 


perfectly needleſs and uſeleſs, fall to the ground. 


This might ſuffice to ſhew the Weakneſs and Inſuf- 


ficiency of the Author's Scheme. But that we may 


have a better Notion of his Views, and the true De- 
ſign and Tendency of that glorious Scheme he 
wou'd introduce, I ſhall now proceed to conſider 


the Account he himſelf gives of the main Principles 
of that Law of Nature which he ſuppoſes to be fo 
clcar, and at the ſame time of ſuch great Advantage 


to Mankind, 
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That the Author's Scheme of Natural Religion 


is very defective, and that be gives a Wrong 
Account of ſome of the main Principles ana 
Duties of the Law of Nature. 


IE Author of Chriſtianity as old as the Cre- 
| ation, on all Occaſions profeſſes his high 
Eſteem of the Law of Nature, This is the Rule by 


which he is for governing his own Actions, and 


which he recommends to others as the beſt Rule for 


governing theirs, It is therefore to be ſupposd, 


that he both has the Intereſts of this Law nearly 
at heart, and that he himſelf has a thorough Know- 


ledge of it. He repreſents it to be that Religion 
which it is the Will of God all Men ſhou'd now, 


believe, profeſs and praciiſe: he ought therefore to 
be ſo juſt and kind as to let the World know what 
it is which is of ſo great importance to them to be- 
lieve, profeſs and practiſe. He trequently indeed 


aſſerts it to be fo clear to all Mankind, that they 


need no Information about it; but he a wrong to 


meaſure all Men's Under ſtandings by his own that 
may not perhaps be clear to others which ſeems 


perfectly clear to him ; and it 1s certain, from the 
general Strain of his Book, that he ſuppoſes almoſt 


all Mankind to have fallen from the original uncor- 


rupted Religion of Nature, which therefore, in his 
great Charity, he endeavours to reſtore and repre- 


ſent in its primitive Purity and Simplicity, ſtript of 


thofe corrupt Additions and impure Mixtures which 
the Folly and Superſtition of Men have introduc'd. 

But if it ſhow'd appear that after all his Boaſts of 
the Clcarneſs of the Law of Neue: he himſelf Fre 
9 2 
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2 wrong Account of ſome of the main Duties of chat 
Law; and that notwithſtanding his high Pretences 
of a Regard and Veneration for it, he advances 
Principles which by evident Conſequence ſubvert 
that Law; I believe it will be own'd that in ſuch a 
Caſe he is far from deſerving the Praiſes he expects 
from others, and which he very liberally beſtows | 
upon himſelf. 

And yet I am perſuaded, upon the moſt impar- 
tial Conſideration of his Book, that this is really the 
Caſe, and am apt to think that the wrong Notions 
he entertains of the Law of Nature form ſome of 
his chief Preſudices againſt the Chriſtian Revelation. 
J The main Principle he lays down as the Foun- 
E dation of his whole Scheme of natural Religion is 
F this, that “ as it is evident from the Light of Na- 
ture that there is a God, or in other "Words: a 
« Being abſolutely perfect and infinitely happy in 
= kimfelf; ſo it is equally demonſtrable that the 
E < Creatures can neither add to or take from the 
© Happineſs of that Being; and that he cou'd have 
{© no Motive in framing his Creatures, or in giv- 
ing Laws to ſuch of them as are capable of know- 
* ing his Will, but their own Good, p. 14*.” Or 
as he : expreſſes it, p. 20. that “it is impoſſible for 
God in governing the World to have any other 
« thing in view than the Good of the Govern'd. 
Nor can he require any thing of us but what 
makes for our Happineſs, nor "forbid any thing 
but what tends to our Hurt, p. 15+.” For clear- 
ing the Deſign of this Paſſage, Za others to the 
fas purpoſe, it muſt be obſerv d, that he ſuppoſes 
hat “ there are certain things which naturally and 
* neceſſarily conduce to the Good or Hurt of Man- 
Feind, and that theſe are the only things God can 
+ requireor forbid, p. 339 .“ And that conſequently 
Cod cannot require any thing of Men, except that 
M 3 Particular 
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particular thing neceſſarily tends in the Nature of things 
to their Good, nor can forbid any thing, except that 
particular thin tends naturally and neceſarily to their 
Hurt, For this is his plain Meaning, and on this 
Foundation it is that he argues againſt poſitivePrecepts. 

Accordingly he expreſly declares, that © God can re- 
« quire nothing of Men, but what they for their 


„ own Intereſt, though there were no politive Divine 


Commands, were oblig'd to do, p. 359.“ 
It is in purſuance of this Scheme of Principles, 


that he ſeems frequently to reſolve all Man's Obe 


dience purely into a Regard to his own Intereſt; 

that this is the Meaſure of his Duty; and that 
his own Advantage | is to be the ultimate End he is 

to have in view, To this purpoſe he obſerves, that 

as the Deſire of Happineſs 1s the only 1 innate Prin- 
« ciple in Mankind, p. 22, 363*. ſo the Spring 
<« of all the Creatures Actions is their own Good, 

<« and he intimates that it is for this Reaſon only, that 
< they are to love God himſelf, p. 16.” That“ no 
« Man can be oblig'd to do any thing that does not 
ſome way orothercontribute to his Happineſs, (yea, 
except he knows that that particular thing has a na- 
tural Tendency to procure his Happinefs, for this 
ſeems to be his Meaning, ſince he immediately adds,) 
ce that conſequently according to the Senſe Men have 


* 
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of their own Happineſs, and of the Means which 


& will naturally procure it, they will aſſuredly attain : 
the Knowledge of their reſpective Duties, p. 23. 
Accordingly he declares, and it is the Subject T4 
Title of his ninth Chapter, tha“ hai Happi- 


» neſs is the ultimate End and Deſign of all tra- 
„ (ditional as well as original Revelation. Though 

this is very odd, when he believes and it is the De- 
ſign of his Bock to ſhew, that there 1s really no 
ſuch thing as a true traditional Divine Revelation, 


diſtinct from what he calls che original and Gre 
| | | ne, 


. 329. 
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One, and that all profeſſed traditional Revelation is 
contrary to human Happinels, and has the worſt 


Influence upon 1t, 


It is upon this Suppoſition of our Duty being to 
be meaſur*d by our Intereſt, that he founds his great 
Rule concerning the Morality of Actions, which he 


places wholly in their Tendency to our own Benefit 


in the Circumſtances we are in. He faith, that “ it 
« js the Tendency of Actions which makes them 
« either good or bad; they that tend to promote 
« human "Happineſs are always good, and thoſe 
« that have a contrary Tendency are always bad; 
« and *tis the Circumſtances Men are under by 

6 which we are to judge of the Tendency of Ac- 


„tions.“ This is the Rule which he fo highly ex- 
tols, as holding in all Caſes without exception, 


p. 343, 34973 50 *. Accordingly he maintains that 
t is this muſt direct us when we are to ſpeak Truth. 


The Expediency of Truthor Falſhood muſt be judg'd 


of wholly by its Tendency to our Benefit in the Cir- 


cumſtances we are in, p. 347 

But tho' he ſeems Fenn to reſolve the whole 
of our Duty into a Regard to our own private Inte- 
reſt, yet at other times he places the whole of Re- 
lieion i in doing good to others. He tells us, that 
605 Religion as well as Government was wy ordain'd 


for Men's mutual Defence, p. 20. And he 
defines & Religion to conſiſt in a 1 Diſpo- 
+ ſion of Mind to do all the Good we can, and 


thereby render our ſelyes acceptable to God in 

* anſwering the End of his Creation, p. 21+.” 
From God's being ſelf-ſufficient, and having no 
Motive to create things, but only that he might 
communicate to them his Goodneſs and Happineſs, 


he infers, that © if ſo, then they who do all the 


0 


Good they can to themſelves and their Fellow- 
Creatures, anſwer the End of their Creation, 


M 4 3 4 p. 
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40 p. 355 This he repeats, p. 188, and often elſe. 
where. He aſſerts, that as Man is by Nature qua- 


< lified to anſwer all the Purpoſes of a ſocial Life, 


<« and to act a part agreeable to Reaſon, ſo in do- 


ing this he gives Glory to his Maker by fulfilling 


c 


* 


the End of his Creation, p. 72.“ He frequently 


repreſents Religion as conſiſting wholly in imitating 


God; and this Imitation of him he makes to con- 
fiſt wholly i in doing good to Mankind; and there- 
fore that “ all rational Creatures, who to their ut- 
a moſt i imitate their great Creator and Benefactor, 


« in communicating Happineſs to each other, do 
c all that God requires of them, p. 279 T.“ And 


that © the only way we have to ſhew our real Gra- 
« titude to our great Creator and Benefactor, is to 
<« be as uſeful as we can to his Creatures, whom 
ve ought to love as our ſelves, p. 72, 73.” 
Having repreſented this Author's Scheme, as 


Far as it relates to the main Principles of the Law of 
Nature, let us now, that we may have a full View 


of his Deſign, ſee what he offers concerning the 


Sanctions of that Law, From his great Principle 
that God 1s infinitely happy in himfelf, and there- 


fore can have no other End in view but the Good 


of his Creatures, he infers, and it is the Subject of 


his fourth Chapter, that * not only the Matter of 
c all God's Laws, but the Penalties annex'd to 
ce them are for the Guod of Mankind, even of thoſe 


<« who fuffer for the Breach of them.“ In purſuance of 


this Deſign, he affirms, © that as it was for the ſake of 


<« Man that he gave him Laws, ſo he executes them 


purely for the ſame Reaſon; ſince, upon his own ac- 
count, he can't in the leaſt be affected, whether his 
« Laws be or be not obſerv*d, p. 38 ||. and cannot 
« ſtrictly ſpeaking be made angry, provok'd or 


„ griev'd by the Conduct of us wretched Mortals, 
nor can gain any Comfort or Satisfaction from the 


cc Thongs 
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« Thoughts and Actions of his Creatures, p. 39. 
« that is, from their obſerving his Laws, as he ex- 
. preſſes it, p. 38. Accordingly it ſeems to meto be 
his Deſign to inſinuate that there is no ſuch thing pro- 
perly as ſinning againſt God at all; nor are Sins ever 
to be regarded as Offences committed againſt God, 
but only as Injuries done by one Creature to another; 
for he tells us, “ no Man breaks the divine Laws 
out of Contempt to his Maker, nor imagines he 
can do God an Injury; and as he can never be 
« injur'd, ſo he can never want Reparation, p. 38. 
and that conſequently in puniſhing no more than 
“reward ing does God act a Party, much leſs an in- 
“ jur'd Party, who wants Satisfaction or Repara- 
« tion of Honour, ibid. and therefore he will not 
allow that “ God in puniſhing thoſe who violate 
his Law, acts from a Regard t to his own Honour, 
* and the Dignity of his Laws and Government, 
« or that he ever puniſhes them as for an Injury done 
eto himſelf, diſtin& from the Harm that accrues 
4 by the Breach of them to his Creatures, p. 37, 
« 58,” He affirms, that © in doing Acts of Juſtice, 
« God acts purely for the Good of his Creatures; 
and the Effects of his Juſtice muſt not only be for 
the Good of others, but even of the Perſons pu- 
niſh*d; and ſince God can never hate any thing 
„he hath made, whatever puniſhment he inflicts 
'* muſt be a Mark of his Love,” (viz. to that par- 
ticular Perſon that is puniſh'd, p. 41, 42*.) and on 
theſe Principles he argues againſt the Eternity of 
Hell Torments, ibid. Finally, he ſeems to deny any 
Rewards or Puniſhments at all, but what naturally 
and neceffarily flow from the Nature of the Actions 
themſelves which Men do, p. 25, 26. The Paſſa- 
ges] ſhall produce afterwards. 
Thus I have endeavour'd in one View to "mn be- 
fore the Reader the Author” s Scheme of Principles 


relating 
E. 36. 
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relating to natural Religion, that we may the better 
ſee What kind of Religion it is that he wou'd in- 
troduce inſtead of the "Chriſtian Revelation. 

It muſt be own*d that he ſpeaks in exalted Terms 


of God, of his infinite Perfection and Selt-ſufficiency; 


the Pr inciple upon which he builds his whole Scheme, 
ſeems to be a glorious one, and makes a very fair 


Appearance, viz, That God is infinitely happy in 


himſelf, and that the Creatures can neither add to 
nor rake from his Happineſs, But then we are to 
be very careful what Conſequences we draw from 
this Principle, The Epicureans, who this Author 
tells us, p. 56 *. had exalted Notions of their Gods, 
from this very Principle, that the divine Nature is 
perfectly happy in it ſelf, not to be benefited by our 
Services, nor hurt by our Miſdeeds, drew Conſe- 
quences, that tended to the utter Deſtruction of all 
Religion and Virtue; viz. that therefore God does 
not concern himſelf with Man or his Affairs, either 
to reward the virtuous or to puniſh the wicked. 


To repreſent God as all Goodneſs, having no- 


thing in view but the Happineſs of his Creatures, 


Dein a plauſible Scheme; but if a Man ſhou'd re- 
preſent God as ſo intirely deſigning the Good of his 


Creatures, yea and of every particular Creature, 


that he cannot puniſh any of them for their Miſdeeds, 
| fo that they need not be afraid of any evil from him; 
this under pretence of magnifying the divine Good: 


nefs, wou'd be to baniſh the Fear of God out of the 


World, to betray the Cauſe of Virtue, and to give 


a full Encouragement to all Vice and Wickedneſs, 


by taking away ; thoſe Terrors of divine Juſtice which 


are the moſt effectual Reſtraints to Evil-doers. 
For any Man to ſay that God does nothing for 


his own ſake, and that he requires nothing of Man, 
no Part of Religion for his own ſake but © for our . 


Jooks plauſible, and fezms to argue exalted Thoughts 


of 
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of the Supreme Being and of his diſintereſted Goods 
neſs; but if under this pretence he ſhou'd inſinuate 
that God in giving Laws or executing them, does 
not act at all from a Regard to his own Dignity 
and Authority, and to what is becoming his own 
mfinite Majeſty; that no Part of Religion terminates 
directly and immediately on God; that he requires 
of his Creatures no Duties or Worſhip, of which he 
is the proper and immediate Object, as diſtinct from 
their doing good to one another: this Man wou'd, 
under pretence of high Thoughts of God, and * 
{ubverting Superſtition, baniſh Religion out of the - 
World, and ſubvert a fundamental Part of the Law 
of Nature, which 1 in the firſt pe? reſcribes the 


ne ou 


our Beings, 


To ſay no Man can injure or bart God is very 
true, but if under this pretence any Man ſhou'd 
endeavour to leſſen the Malignity of Sin, and inſi- 
nuate that all the Evil of it conſiſts in the Harm it 
does to our ſelves or to our Fellow-Creatures, and 
that it ſhall not be regarded or puniſh'd at all as an 
Offence againſt the Majeſty and Authority of the 
great Ruler of the World: This wou'd in my Opi- 
nion have a very ill Influence, as it wou'd tend to 
_ Eiminiſh the Horror of Sin, and to make People 
ealy i in their Crimes. 

To ſpeak of the inward Satisfaction that attends 
Virtue, and the Horrors and Agonies that accom- 
pany and follow a vicious Courle in the very Na- 
ture of the thing, ſeems to argue juſt Thoughts of 

the Beauty and Excellency of the one, and of the 
Odiouſneſs and Deformity of the other; but if a 
Man ſhou'd under this pretence deny any Rewards 

or Puniſnments but what neceſſarily flow from the 
very Nature of Virtue and Vice, he wou'd deprive 
the one of ſome of its ſtrongeſt Supports, and wou'd - 
take away thoſe Reſtraints that are moſt effectual to 
deter Men from the other. I 


. 
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I own I look upon the Principles of this Au- 
thor in this View, and as having this Tendency. 
If I miſtake him it is not willingly, but after the 
molt mature and impartial Conſideration I am capa- 
ble of. And therefore J can't help thinking, that 
after all his glorious Pretences to Virtue and Mora. 
lity, he really ſubverts it, and that his Scheme has 
not a much more friendly Aſpect on natural Religi- 
on taken in its juſt Extent, than it has on reveal'd. 
But this will more plainly appear from a more 
articular Examination of his Scheme, to which ! 
2 now proceed. | 
I ſhall beginwith conſidering his great Principle, 
That God is infinitely happy in himſelf, and that the 
Creatures can neither add to nor take from his Hap- 
pineſs. A Principle undoubtedly true. For God's 
_ Happineis conſiſts in the infinite and abſolute Per- 
fection of his Nature, and the Complacency neceſ- 
ſarily and eternally ariſing from it, And as his own 
Perfection, and the Com placency or Delight ariſing 
from it, is always alike infinite, that is, incapable 0 
Addition or Diminution; ſo it muſt be granted, 
that it can never be his End in giving Being to his 
Creatures, or in giving them Laws, to add to his 
own eſſential Fel that is, to add to his o-. 
Perfection, or to the Complacency ariſing from it; 
or in other Words, to Ka of himſelf more perfect 
and happy and glorious than he always neceſſarily 
is; for this is impoſſible. But though it can't be 
ſaid, that in making Creatures or giving them 
Laws he deſign*d to add to his own Happineſs or 
eſſential Perfection, yet we muſt ſay that in ma- 
ing the World, and in all his Dealings with his 
Creatures, he defign'd (and it is impoſſible for him 
to do otherwiſe) to act agreeably to his own infinite 
Perfection, which is an eternal and indiſpenſable 
Law to him, and that his acting thus yields him 
ee And it is $ thus the Author himſelf 


repreſents 
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_ repreſents it, Chap. 3. the Title of which runs thus, 
that the Perfection and Happineſs of all rational 

« Beings, Supreme as well as Subordinate, conſiſts 
« jn living up to the Dictates of their Nature.“ 
And afterwards he explains himſelf thus, that“ that 
„ which renders God fo infinitely happy in him- 
e ſelf, is the exact Agreement of all his Actions 
« with the all-comprehending Reaſon of his own 
« Mind, p. 23.“ And again, that “ the Perfec- 
« tion, and conſequently the Happineſs of God, 
« conſiſts in the Purity and Rectitude of his Na- 
To "ea ang Es 
Though therefore the communicative Goodneſs 

of God's own moſt perfect Nature, was the imme- 
_ diate Motive and Principle in hiscreating the World, 
and the various Orders of Beings in it; yet this 
Goodneſs muſt be always conſider'd as under the 
Direction of infinite Wiſdom and Rectitude; and 
this Wifdom and Rectitude of the Divine Nature 

carries him always to do that which is moſt juſt 
and right, and all things conſider'd fitteſt to be done, 


and moſt agreeable to the Order of things, 


When therefore we are inquiring what God can 
or cannot do, or what is the Rule and Meaſure of 
his Dealings with his Creatures, we are not to con- 
ſider mere Goodneſs or Beneficence alone, but Good- 
neſs as under the Direction of infinite Wiſdom and 
Righteouſneſs. Indeed mere Goodneſs or Bounty 
alone is far from conſtituting a perfect Character; 
tor who wou'd have a great - Eſteem for a blind 
neceſſary Goodneſs acting without Diſcernment to 
the utmoſt of its Capacity? And therefore this is 
tar from being an outs Notion of the Deity. 
And it is evident in fact, that it is not mere infinite 
Goodneſs or Bounty, acting neceſſarily to the ut- 
moſt of its Capacity, that is exercis*d either in cre- 
_ ating or in governing the World, and the ſeveral 
Orders of Beings in it (for then all Creatures m_ 
Op 5 85 ave 
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have been made neceſſarily and unavoidably happy, 
and that equally at all Times to the utmoſt poſſible 
Degree, which is contrary to plain Fact) but Good: 
neſs as directed in all its Effects by infinite Wiſdom. 
It muſt be further conſider*d, that the Goodneſs of 
the Supreme Being is to be regarded as having a 
Reſpect to the Good of the Whole; and the Good 
of the Whole muſt take in whatever tends to the 
Beauty, Order, and Harmony of the univerſal Sy- 
ſtem, and therefore he can deſign the Good and 
Happineſs of particular Beings, no further than is 
, conſiſtent with and ſubſervient to the general Good 
and Order of the whole moral World, 
And now let us conſider the Uſe our Author 
makes of this great Principle; that God is infinice- 
ly happy in himſelf; it is this, that it 7s impoſſible 
for him, either in giving Laws or in executing theſe 
Laus, to have any other thing in view than the 
| Good of the Govern' d; and by this he ſeems to under- 
ſtand not merely the general Good of his Creatures, 
but the Good of each particular Creature; he repre- 
{ents this as preciſely the ſingle Point the Supreme 
Being has or can poſlibly have in view. Upon this 
Foundation his whole Scheme proceeds; that there- 
tore God can require nothing of any Creature, but 
5 what in the Nature of things tends to that Creature's 
ly own particular Benefit, and can inflict no Puniſn- 
i ment but what is for the Benefit even of that par- 
ticular Perſon. that is puniſn'd. And he tells us, 
p. 408 *. that © God will either here or hereafter 
*« beſtow on the rational Creation all the Happineſs 
1 % their Nature is capable of, ſince that was the End 
4 % why God gave it them.” Where, as far as I 
Ft can underſtand him, he ſeems to intimate, that God 
muſt make all rational Creatures, not only all Orders 
of Beings, but every Individual in each Order or 
Species of Beings, as happy as they are As. of 
ks | DC "7" 
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either in this World or in tne next; and that this 
was the End why God gave them their Nature. 
But I aſk, muſt not the Conſideration of their mo- 
ral Character and Conduct be taken in, (ſince it is 
of reaſonable Creatures, moral Agents that we are 
ſpeaking) in order to ſhew whether and how far 
it is conſiſtent with the Divine Wiſdom and Purity 
to beſtow Happinefs upon them? When this Gentle- 
man here ſuppoſes, that God gave them Natures ca- 
pable of Happineſs, and that his End in giving 
them thoſe Natures was that they might be happy, 
nuiſt not this be underſtood thus, that he gave them 
reaſonable moral Powers and Faculties, in the due 
Uſe and Improvement of which they ſhou*d obtain 
Happineſs, and not otherwiſe? Or is the Meaning 
of it this, that God will make them all happy whe- 
therthey do this or not, in whatſoever manner they be- 
have, and however they act? But wou'd not this be to 
confound the Reaſons and Differences of Things, to 
ſuppoſe that God will raiſe thoſe that have made the 
worſt Uſe of their Reaſon and moral Agency, to the 
ſme Happineſs with thoſe that have made the beſt? 
And upon this Scheme of things, I can ſez no Reaſon 
for the Limitation this Author here puts, that God will 
make them all happy either here or hereafter; for 
if mere infinite Goodneſs were to be conſider'd as 
acting to the utmoſt of its Capacity, and God's only 


Und in giving them their Natures was to make them 


happy at any rate and by any means, it ought to 
be ſaid, that both here and hereafter God will beſtow 
on all the rational Creation all the Happineſs their 
Natures are capable of; and that they muſt all be 
immediately rais'd to the higheſt poſſible Felicity, 
21d be at all Times perfectly happy; which it is evi- 
zent from plain Fact and Experience an infinitely 
wiſe and good God has not thought fir to do. 
But if this Gentleman will explain himſelf thus, 
tt when he faith, it was God's Deſign in making 
my | my rcaſona bis 
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of, he only intends to ſignify 
make them happy in ſuch a way and upon ſuch terms 
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reaſonable Creatures, and giving them Laws, to 
beſtow —_—_ them the Balz ch they are capable 


that God deſigns to 


as becomes moral Agents, and as is conſiſtent with 
the Freedom of their Natures, and with the Nature 
and Order of moral Government, (and accordingly 
he talks of God's dealing with Men hereafter ac- 
cording to the Uſe they have made of their moral 
Agency here) then God's Wiſdom and Righteouſ- 
ack muſt come in to be conſider'd in his Dealings 

with his reaſonable Creatures, as well as his Good- 
neſs. It muſt then be ſaid, that God did not fo 
deſign the Intereſt and Happineſ of every parti- 


cular Creature, as to have this ſingly in View; and 


that when he made reatonable Beings, moral A. 
gents, and endued them with Underſtanding, Will, 


and active Powers, he did not defign to make them 
Y happy at any rate, but only in ſuch a way as is moſt 


ſuitable to the Order of things, and to his own 
rectoral Wildom and Purity, 


This Writer himſelf often tells us, that God 4450 


#n & conſtant Conformity to the Nature and Reaſon 


6f things; and that 1 7s a Contradiftion to his Na- 
ture to do any thing that is not fit and reaſonable, 
p. 26. Now in judging of what is fit and reaſonable, 
not merely the Intereſt or Benefit of any particular 


Being or Beings muſt be conſider'd, but what 1s 
_ moſt becoming "God as the moſt wile and righteous 
Governor of the World, and what all things conſi- 
der'd is beſt upon the whole and fitteſt to be done. 


It is therefore an unwarrantable Preſumption in this 
Author to pronounce fo poſitively as he does, that 
God can require nothing of Men, but what they 
for their own Intereſt, tho? there were no poſitive 


divine Commands, were oblig'd to do, p. 359.“ 


grant that it ĩs reaſonable to ſuppoſe that God will 
hte 


. 325. 


ple Compenſation for 


oblig'd to do if God had not enjoin'd it. 
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always make it the Intereſt of his Creatures to obey 


his Laws, by amply rewarding their Obedience; that 
he can require nothing that is in it ſelf, all Circum- 


| ſtances conſider'd, unfit and cruel and unjuſt; he 


cannot require a Creature to go on in a Courſe 
that will neceſſarily and eter nally make that Creature 
miſerable; but to ſay he can require nothing but 
what in it ſelf in that very I: nſtance, and abſt? 'actly 
1 any Reward' attending it, tends in the Na- 
re of 1 'hings to that O reature? $ Benefit, is to enters 
tain very narrow Notions of the divine Dominion, 
and to deny God a Power which is eaſily allow*d to 
carchly Parents and Maſters. Ihe ſupreme Gover- 


nor of the World may ſee it fit for very wife Ends 


o require a thing that does not immodiately and 


in it {elf by any natural Conſequence or neceſſar 

Reſult of things tend to the Benefit of the Creatures 
whom he requires it x yea, - he oy in particular 

Inſtances require a thing that may ſeem to be a Hard- 
ſhip init felt conſider J. abſtra ted Rom the Reward 
with which he will crown that Obedience; and in 
that Caſe, tho? his Goodueſs is ſuch, that in the fi- 
nal Ie the Reward he will confer ſhall make an 
the temporal Inconvent- 
encies they ſuffer, yet it cou'd not be ſaid that the 
thing requii'd was in it felt and antecedentiy for their 


Int: reſt, and what they wou'd have choſen or been 
It wy | 
be an End worthy of God to exercii2 the Obedlen 
of his reaſonable Creatures in ſome ſuch Inſtan; es 
to give them an Opportuni: 1 60 ſfhew their read 7 
and intire Submiſſion where their own later ett is no 
immediately concern'd; yca, even where in ſome par 
ticular Caſes it may ſeem to be and their preſent 
Intereſt, Hereby their Subjcction to him, and Re- 
gard for him, their intire Reſignation to the Authority 


and Wiſdomof the ſupreme univerſa W Lord hie 18 


an excellent Diſpoſition bighly bec 
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Creatures) wou'd be more eminently conſpicuous 
and the Beauty of their diſintereſted Obedience, 
wou'd be more remarkably diiplay*d and exercigq, 
and yield a glorious Example to the moral World, 


The ſum is this: Our Author affirms, that be- 


cauſe God is happy in himſelf, he can only have in 
view the Good of his Creatures; from whence he 
infers two things, the one is, that God can in no 
Caſe require any thing of any Creature, but what 
tends in that very inſtance naturally and neceſſarily 

to that Creature's Benefit, and therefore cannot give 
any poſitive Precepts: The other is, that he cannot 
lay any puniſhment upon any Creature but what tend; 
to the Benefit and Happineſs of that particular Crea- 
ture. Now the Principle will not ſupport either of 
theſe Inferences. For beſides that it muſt be faid, 
that tho? in making Creatures and in giving them 
Laws, or in executing thoſe Laws, God cannot have 
in view the adding any thing to his own effentia 
Happineſs and Perfection, yet he mult have in view 
the acting agreeably to his own Perfections; and 
that conſequently not mere Goodneſs or Beneficence 
is to be conſider'd, but as in conjunction with and 
under the direction of infinite Wiſdom and Righte- 
ouſneſs; beſides this, I ſay, when we ſpeak of his 
having in view the Good of the Governed, the only 
juſt Senſe in which this can be underſtood is, that 
he has always in view the Good of the whole; and 
the Good of the whole neceſſarily takes in whatever 
tends to the Beauty, Order, and Harmony of the 
moral World, to which the Intereſts of any par- 
ticular Being or Beings muſt give way. Now it does 
not follow from God's having always in view the 
Good of the whole, or the univerſal Order of thing, 
that therefore he can require nothing of any Crea. 
ture, but what naturally and neceſſarily tends in that 
very Inſtance to the Benefit of that particular Crea- 
ture; for it may be for the Good of the whole, and 
15 he 8 ma) 
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| Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 179 
may have a Beauty and Congruity in it, that ſome 
Commands be laid upon the Creatures, in which 


their own private Intereſt is not directly and imme- 1 
diately concern*d; [though if we ipeak of poſitive 1 
Precepts, which the Author has particularly in view, a 
it has been ſhewn that theſe have a Tendency to 4 
our own Benefit, though not abſolutely and in them- 164 
ſelves conſider'd, yet as they are circumſtanc*d, and 0 
taken in the manner and for the Purpoſes for which 1 
they are appointed by God] nor does it follow, ot 
that in inflicting Puniſhments God muſt always have 1 
in view the particular Benefit of the Perſon puniſh'd ; "kn 
for though 1t may tend to the Hurt and Miſery of 
the particular Being or Beings that are puniſh'd, yet 
it may be highly for the Benefit of the whole, and 
for maintaining the Peace and Order and Harmony 73 
of the moral Syſtem: as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew il. 
more largely afterwards, = | N 4 
I now proceed to another Part of the Author's 7 
Scheme. The former related to God's Actings to- 4 
wards us, this relates to Man's own Actings; and 10 
he ſeems to reſolve all our Obedience wholly into 
a Regard to our own Happineſs and Intereſt; and - - 
that this is to be the only Mcaſure of our Duty, and 1 
the ultimate End we are to have in view. "ht 


He tells us, that he Defire of Happineſs is | - 
« the only innate Principle in Mankind, p. 22, 363. * 


That “ the Spring of all the Actions of the Creatures =. 


* will naturally promote it, they will aſſuredly at- 


cc 7s their own Good, p. 16.” And accordingly he 1 
plainly aſſerts, that“ zo Man can be oblig*d to due ll yi 
any thing, that does not ſome way or other contri- 1. 
_« bute to his Happineſs”? yea, except he is convinc'd - 
that that particular thing has a Tendency in its 10 
own nature to his Intereſt; for this feems to be 19 
his Meaning, ſince he immediately adds, that“ con- | 1 
* ſequently according to the Senſe Men have of 1108 
„ their own Happineſs, and of the Means which ol 

2 P. 229. N 2 i 8 tain 1 


190 A: ANSWER 7 e 
e tain the Knowledge of their reſpective Duties, 
« p. 23 *. Qur own Intereſt then is the ſingle 
Point we are to have in view, and by this we arc 
in all Cafes to judge of our Duty. We muſt act in 
all we do, even in thoſe Duties of Religion that arc 
more immediately directed to God, and of which 
he is the immediate Object, not from a Regard w 
God, but to our ſelves. We are either to have no 
diſtinct Regard to the Divine Dignity and Glory, 
or elſe to conſider 1t only as ſubordinate to our own 
Intereſt. Thus Man is made his own ultimate End, 
and all his Views muſt terminate in himſelf. I 
we love and honour God, ſtill it muſt be only or 
principally tor our own ſakes. Thus he tells us, 
that * the Difterence between the Supreme Being 
* infinitely happy in himſelf, and the Creature 
„ who are not ſo, is, that all his Actions, in re- 
lation to his Creatures, flow from a pure diſin- 
* tereſted Love; whereas the Spring of all the Ac- 
* tions of the Creatures is their own Good; we 
love God becauſe he firſt loved us; and conſe 
« quently our Love to him will be in proportion 
to our Senſe of his Goodneſs to us, p. 16+.” 
There is therefore, according to him, no ſuch thing 
amongſt the Creatures as a Uilintereſted Love and 
Goodneſs; all flows from a pure Regard to. their 
own Intereſt. Yet he that ſays this, has the Con- 
fidence to repreſent himſelf and his Friends, as alone? 


ſtanding up for a diſintereſted Virtuez as govern'd Þ 


not by ſervile Motives, but by the original Obliga- 
tion of the moral Fitneſs of things, in Conformity 11 
the Nature, and in Imitation of the perfect Will i 
God; that this is true Deiſm; and that they wh Þþ 
do not att thus, deſerve not he Title of true Deijis, 
p. 368 |]. But how can he ſay they a# not from ſer- 
vile Motives (by which he there evidently means, 
acting not from a View to their own Intereſt and 
| 5 Advantage, 1 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 18] 
Advantage) but in Conformity to the Nature of God, 


when in the Paſſage juit now cited he makes a diſin- 


tereſted Love and Goodneſs peculiar to God, and 
that the Spring of all the Creatures Actions is theit 
own Good, and all our Love is intereſted, and pure- 
ly for our own ſakes? 

Yet the fame Writer, with whom it is a fami- 
liar thing to contradict himſelf, alfo declares, that 
« as God has implanted in Bodies, in order to pre- 
« ſerve the natural World, a Tendency to nk 
« other, ſo he has implanted ; in Minds, the bette 
to ſupport the moral World, a Tendency to be 
« kind and bencficent to one another; and ſo deep 


is the Impreſſion of Benevolence, that we can't 


but applaud a Perſon who does brave and gene: 


* rous Actions, though we ſuffer by 'em; and as 


« much condemn him who acts baſcly and treache- 
„ rouſly, though we are ever ſo great Gainers, p. 
„ 7g. Here he makes a diſintereſted Benevo- 


lence towards Mankind, and a diſintereſted Love 
of Virtue to be implanted in us, diſtinct from the 
Principle of Self-love, or the Deſire of our own 


Happineſs, which at other Times he affirms to be 
the only innate Principle in Mankind. And why 


then ihowd he not allo ſuppole a LOVE to God for 
his own intrinſick Excellency and Beauty, and not 


merely for his Goodneſs to us in ls] Indeed 
his Goodneſs to us, or the Benefits we receive from 
hum, may be the firſt Motives and Inducements to 
our Love, in which Senſe that Paſſage of Scripture 
is to be underſtood, which he mentions, that wwe /ove 


God becauſe be firſt loved #5, But this is not the only 
Reaſon of our Love, but chiefly his univerſal Good- 
neſs and eſſential Excellency, as he is in himſelf the 
lupreme Good, the original Beauty, and therefore 


the firſt Amiable. In ] oving and eſt-eming him, 


we mult not merely conſider "his Beneficence © us 
"Nog 15 i 
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in particular; but it is his tranſcendent Excellenc 


and Perfection, his infinite Amiableneſs in himſelf, 
as compr hending whatever is wiſe and juſt and per- 
fect and lovely, that renders him the primary and 


the worthieſt Object of the Love and Eſteem of all 
reaſonable Bein gs; as by the Author's own Acknow- 
ledgement we cannot but conceive the higheſt Love 
and Eſteem for an amiable and perfect Character, 


even abſtracting from the Conſideration of any pri- 


vate Benefit and Ad vantage we our ſelves reap fromit, 
I can't help thinking that this Part of the Au- 
thor's Scheme, which teaches us to meaſure our 
Duty wholly by our Intereſt, and makes this the 
ſingle Point to which we are to direct all our Ac- 


tions and all our Views, is mean and ſelfiſh, and 


_. contrary to the juſt Order of Things. If we com- 


pare his Morality in this reſpect with that of the 
| Goſpel, we ſhall eafily ſee a vaſt Difference between 


them. His all tends to Self, and terminates there, 
low and narrow in its Views, makes the Creature 
and its own ſelfiſn Intereſts its own ultimate End; 
but that of the Goſpel (tho? it does not oblige us 
to lay aſide all Renard to our ſelves and our own 
Intereſts, yea opens the Way for our obtaining the 
nobleſt Happineſs our Natures are capable of) car- 
Ties the Soul beyond it ſelf to God, teacheth us to 
direct our Thoughts and Views principally and ul- 
_ timately to him, to ſubject our Wills and our own 
narrow Intereſts to his Will and to his Glory; in 


a word, to make him our higheſt End, and to live 


not to our ſelves, but unto him / whom end thro 
obom and lo whom are all Things, And this is a- 


greeable to the juſt Order and Reaſbn of things. 


For what is more evident than that as God is the 


chiefeſt Good, ſo he is alſo the higheſt End, to 
which the Ai and Views of reaſonable Creatures 


in their ſeveral Orders and Degrees ſhould ultimate- 
ly tend? and in this the Beauty and Harmony of 


the 
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Chriſtianity as Old as ther Ceation. 183 if 
the rational Creation does conſiſt, when all tend to 1 
God as their common Center, and all have a Re- 1 
ference to him as their common End, who other- ji 
wiſe wou'd be endleſly divided, if they made each 1 
of themtheir own particular Interelt their chi End. Ll 
This leads me to another Part of our Author's i} 
Scheme, where he ſeems to make the whole of R #7 
ligion to conſiſt in our doing Good to our Fellow- f | 
Creatures. Indeed I don't well fee how this can i 
be maintain*d upon his Principles; he ought rather 1 


to ſay that the whole of Religion conſiſts in doing — 
Good to our ſelves, and in purſuing our own Inte- 
reſts. Accordingly he declares that, * whoever acts 
what is beft for himſelf both in a publick and pri- 
vate Capacity, does all that God or Man can 
« require, p. 20, 21.” and he tells us, in the Paſ- vg 
ſage cited before, * that the only innate Principle 1 
in Man is the Deſire of his own Hanpineſs; and 42 
« the Goodneſs of God requires no more than a 4 
right cultivating this Principle, p. 363 *.“ he adds - 
indeed, “ in preferring a general or publick to a "0 
particular or private Good, and where there are 
« two Evils, and both can't be avoided, to chuſe 
« the leſs, ſub Ratione boni.“ But if, as this Gen- 
tleman affirms, the only innate Principle in Man ts 
a Deſire of his own Happineſs, I can't ſee what Obli- 
gation he is under, according to this Author, to 
prefer a general or publick to his own particular = 
or private Good, For his own Happineſs is what "ih 
he is to have principally in view; this is ſtill to be 5 [ | 
his ultimate End, to which every thing elſe muſt be — 
ſubordinate; and in doing this he acts up to the only 19 
innate Principle or Law by which he is to govern 
himſelf. If the only Spring of the Creatures Ac- 
tions be their own Good, and if © according to the 
« Senſe Men have of their own Happineſs, and of 
*« the Means that naturally tend to promote it, they 
e * 1 
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184 An ANSWER %o Chap. 5. 
5 will aſſuredly attain the Knowledge of their ; reſpec- 
* tive Duties,“ as this Gentleman aſſerts in the 
Paſſages before cited; then ſuppoſing the general or 
Pub! ick to come in competition with a Man's own 
particular or private Good (which is the Cat he 
puts, or ce there wou'd be no need of talking 
of preterring the one to the other) I don't lee but 
upon his Principles, it wou'd be his Duty to pre- 
fer his own Good to that of the publick; and tho 
he might regard the publick Damage and his own, 
as both of *em Evils, yet he ought to regard the for- 
mer as the leſſer Evil, and therefore to chuſe it, 
ſub Ratione boni. He ought, it the Maxims ad. 
vanc'd by this Gentleman be true, in no Caſe to de- 
ny his own private Intcreſt for the Good of Others, 
or to ſacrifice his own Lite or Fortune for the Good 
of his Country; but if he can ſecure himſclf and 
his own particular Intereſts, he docs all that is re- 
quired of him, whatever becomes of his Neighbour 
or his Country, It appears to me therefore chat up- 
on the Principles advanc'd by this Author, there is 
no room left for the Exerciſe of that extenſive g- 
rious Benevolence, that publick Spirit, which is one 
of the nobleſt Ornaments of the human Nature, and 
which this Gentleman wou'd be thought ſo highly 
to promote and to admire, 
But let us ſuppoſe that he call, e conſiſtently with 
his other Principles, carry publick Spirit and Bznc- 
volence towards Mankind to the greateſt Height, 
wh to make this the whole of Rcligion is contrary 
to Reaſon and the Law of Nature. I hall contider 
tllis a little; and the rather hecauſe I have obſerv*d 
that ſome, under pretence of crying up Charity or 
Bencvolence towards Mankind, ſeem to place the 
whole of our Duty in it, and ſcale 3 in very diminith- 
ing Terms of all that Part of Religion that relates 
to the Duties we more immediately owe to Got; 
ard all upon this Principle, that God is happy in 
1 | himnel, 
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kimſelf, and can receive no Benefit from any Wor- 
ſhip or Services We can render him. 

t muſt be own'd, that our Author, in ſeveral Parts 
Of his Book, ſeems to ſpeak of the Duties we owe 
0 God as no leſs a Part of the Law of Nature, 
than thoſe we owe to our Neighbours; but ſince 
| there are ſo many plain and formal Paſſages, in which 
ne directly places the whole of Religion in doing 
300d to Mankind, and ailerts that they that do ſo 
rfl the whole of their Duty, and do all that God 
requires, many will be apt to think that what he 


calls of our Duty to God is only to ſave Appearancesz 


or elſe that by our Duty to God he means no more 
chan Benevolence to Mankind, this being all that 


God requires, and the only way by which (as he 


tells us) we can ſhew our Gratitude to our Maker. 


\ccordingly he declares, that the Duty of a truly 
rolirious Perſon, and of a good Subject and Citizen 
and of a Patriot, are the [ame with relation to God 
ond Man, p.71*. It will be eaſily acknowledged, 


that true Religion includes the Duties of a good Sub- 
ject and Citizen or Patriot; but the Author ſeems 


(as jar as I can underſtand him) to intend to make 


Patriotum and the being a good Subject or Citizen 
to be the whole of true Religion, and that theſe are 
exactly of the ſame Extent; ſo that every Man that 
is a good Subject and Patriot, by that fulfils the 


Character of a truely religious Man. And yet it 

mult be own'd, that there have been Men that have 
had a true Love to their Country, and Zeal for its 
Liberties, that yet have had little Regard to that 
Part of Religion that relates to the Duties we more 


inunediately owe to God. The Author therefore, 


if he ſuppoſes that to be a Patriot or a good Citizen 
is to be truly religious, muſt alſo ſuppoſe that the 


whole of Religion conſiſts in civil and ſocial Duties. 


Jo this purpoſe he declares, p. 72 F. that « as Man 
1 e 
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186 An ANSWER 70 Chap. 7, 
is qualified by Nature to anſwer all the Purpoſes 


of a ſocial Life, and to act a Part agrecable to 


„ Reaſon, ſo by doing this he gives Glory to his 
« Maker by fulfilling the End of his Creation.“ 
And it appears from the Paſſages above cited, p. 


167, 168, to which the Reader is referr'd, that he 
directly defines Religion to confiſt in a conſtant Nif. 


poſition of Mind to do all the Good we can, viz. 
to Mankind; and that Religion, as well as Go- 
vernment, was wholly ordain'd for Men's mutual 
Detnce; and that by doing good to our Fellow- 


Creatures we anſwer the End of our Creation, and 


do all that God requires of us, And whereas Dr. 
Clark had ſaid, that the Philoſophers had no right 


Knowledge of God's Deſign in creating Man, he 


produces a Paſſage of Cicero as containing a juſt Ac- 
count of the End for which Man was created; the 
Deſign of which Paſlage is to ſhew that Men were 
created for the ſake of one another, for their mu- 


tual Aſfiſtance and Defence. Ad trendos conſervan- 
 doſaue homines hominem natum eſſe ; homines hominum 
eauſa ſunt generati, ut ipſi inter ſe alii aliis prodeſſe 


poſſint. Hominem nature obedientem homini nocere 


non poſſe. And then he adds, Does not Dr. Clark 


maintain the ſame thing, in ſaying that God 
* cow'd have no Motive in creating things at firſt, 
but only that he might communicate to them his 


« Goodneſs and Happineſs? p. 384*. Now «i- 


ther our Author looks upon this Paſſage of Cicero 
as containing a full Account of God's Deſign in 
creating Man or not. If not, if it only contains a 
defective Aceount of the End of Man's Creation, 
and omits ſome of the principal and nobleſt Ends 
of his Being, then the Doctor's Charge holds good 
for any thing this Author hath ſaid to the contrary, 
and this Paſſage of Cicero does by no means prove 


that he had a juſt Knowledge of the End for which 


Man 
F. 348. 
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Man was created. But if this Gentleman looks up- 


of God's Deſign 1n creating Man, as he muſt if he 
ſpeaks here at all to the purpoſe; then the oaly End 
tor which Men were at all created, was to aſſiſt and 
to do good to one another; and indeed this is what 
the Author himſelf directly aſſerts in ſeveral of the 
Paſſages above cited; and then he that does this, 
anſwers the End of his Being, and fulfils the whole 
of his Duty, even though he Thowd not acxnowledge 
a God at all, or a Providence, or yield him any 
Worſhip. Theſe things may ſafely and even in- 
nocently be neglected, as not properly and imme- 


diately belonging to the End for which Man was 


created, And 1s not this to deſtroy at once a con- 
ſiderable Part of what this Gentleman himſelf elſe- 
where ſeems to own to belong to the Law of Nature? 


Is this the Way he takes to reclaim an ignorant 


World from Superſtition, by letting them know 


there is no ſuch thing properly as Keligion at all, 


or any immediate Regard due to God, and that pro- 


vided they be good Neighbours and Citizens, they 
need not concern themſelves about God at all, or 


any of the Duties of which he is the immediate Ob- 
ect? A goodly Scheme this, which, under pre- 
tence of exalted Thoughts of God's Self-ſufficiency, 


or Happinels in him{eit, is for depriving hum of that 


| religious Homage, which 15 due to him from his 
reaſonable Creatures 


I intirely agree with the learned Dr. Clark, 
uniform Diſpoſition and correſpondent Order of 
ment in the Application of ſimilar and equal geo- 
paring thera one with another, ſo vilible and con- 


ſpicuous as is the Beauty and Harmony of God's 
S teveral Attributes meeting with ſuitable Returns 


Sof 


6C 


on this Paſſage to contain a juſt and full Account 


That there is no Congruity or Proportion in the 
any Bodies or Magnitudes ; no Fitneſs or Agree- 


metrical Figures one to another, or in the com- 


188 An ANSWER ro Chap. 7, 
« of Duty and Honour from all his rational Crea. 
<« tures throughout the Univerſe.” - Diſc, nat. and 
rev. Religion, 7th Edit. p. 198. And he goes on 
to ſhew, from the Conſideration of his ſeveral Attri- 
butes, that it is our Duty to have a perpetual awful 
. Regard for him, to love him, to truſt in him, to 
pay him all poſſible Honour and Vencration, Ado. 
ration and Worſhip, to employ our Whole Beings 
and all our Faculties in his Service and for his Glory, 
to pray to him conſtantly for what we ſtand in need 
* of, and offer him our heartieſt Fhankſgiving; $ for 
whatever good Things we at any time receive. 
Indeed theſe are Duties of perpetual and unalte. 
rable Obligation, neceſſarily reſulting from the Re- 
lation we ſtand under to God as our Creator, Pre- 
ſerver and Benefactor, and our moral Governor and 
Judge, and cherefore cannot poſſibly ceaſe to oblige 
whilſt that Relation ſubſiſts; and the Relation 105 
ſiſts in all ſuppoſable Circumſtances, whilſt our Br. 
ing ſubſiſts. To hate God, to blaſpheme him, to 
deſpiſe his Authority, muſt eternally be a Vice and 


a Crime, and no Alteration of Circumſtances can 


ever make that to be lawful, becauſe it has an in- 
trinſic inſeparable Malienity i in it. But it is other- 
wiſe with reſpect to many of the Duties we 
owe to our Fellow- Creatures. It feems therefore 
very ſtrange that whilſt theſe Gentlemen cry up the 
| Reaſon and Nature of Things for the eternal Rule 
and Law, and explain this Nature and Reaſon of 
Things to be the Relations and Reſpects Things 
bear to one another, and the Fitneſſes ariſing from 
thoſe Relations, they yet comparatively make light 
of thoſe Relations and Fitneſſes that are of all others 
- the ſtrongeſt, the moſt inſeparable, the moſt deeply 
founded, and which cannot ceaſe but with our Be- 
ings; when other particular Relations, and the Fit- 
neſſes ariſing from them, admit of great Variation, 


and upon an Alteration of Circumſtances may ceai? 


10 
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to oblige. If there be a Relation between God and 


Man diſtin& from the Relation Men bear to one 
another, then there muſt be Duties alſo ariſing from 
chat Relation to God, diſtinct from the Duties Men 
owe to themſelves and their Fellow-Creatures ; 
Duties of which God himſelf is the immediate Object: 
and if the Relation between God and us is of all 
others the moſt ſacred and immutable, then the 


Duties we more immediately owe to him muſt alfo 


be the molt ſacred Part of our Duty. If therefore 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things is the Rule and 
Law by which Men muſt govern their Actions, and 


if it be the Will of God they ſhou'd do fo, then it 
is his Will, and the End he made them for, that 


they ſnou'd act correſpondently to the Relation they 
bear immediately to him as well as to the Relations 
they bear to one another; and conſequently they 
who do what good they can to themſelves and their 


Fellow-Creatures, except they act allo ſuitably to 
the Relations they more immediately owe to God, 


and be careful to render him that Love, Reſignation, 
Adoration and Obedience, which is due to him 
from his reaſonable Creatures, are ſo far from an- 
ſwering the End of their Creation, that they are 


very defective in the principal End of it, and in the 


nobleit Part of their Duty. _ | 
Nor is it any Objection againſt this, that God is 

infinitely happy in himſelf, and therefore ſtands in 

no need of our Services. For it does not follow that 


| becauſe he does not need our Praiſes and Adorations, 
therefore we are not obliged to render him any. 


This wou'd be to make the very Perfection and 
Excellency of his Nature an Argument for our neg- 


lecting him. For the Reaſon why we cannot profit 


him is only the tranſcendent Excellency of his Na- 
ture; and this Perfection of his Nature, which 
raiſes him above all Poſſibility of receiving any real 


Benefit from any thing we can do, does alſo make 


It 


3 
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it moſt fit and reaſonable that we ſhou'd have the 
higheſt Eſteem and Veneration for him, and render 

him that Tribute of Homage and Adoration which 
is moſt juſtly due from reaſonable Creatures to the 
ſupreme Being. Tho? God be infinitely happy in 
himſelf, and does not, in making Creatures, or 

giving them Laws, deſign to make any Addition to 
| his own eſſential Happineſs and Perfection, which is 
impoſſible z and tho? in this Senſe it may be ſaid 
that God does not require any Ming, no not the Wor- 

ſhip we are to render him, or the Faith we are 10 

have in him for his own ſake, (as our Author e, 
preſſes it, p. 44.*) that is, for his own Benefit, az 
if he himſelf were to be a Gainer by it; yet if he © 
makes reaſonable Beings, he muſt require them ty 
act towards him, as becomes reaſonable Beings to act 
towards the ſupreme univerſal Lord, their Creator, 

Preſerver, and Benefactor, and muſt give them ſuch 
Laws as are agreeable to the juſt Order of Things 
and to the Relations between him and them. His 

being perfectly happy in himſelf is no Reaſon for 
his not requiring of his Creatures ſuch Duties as it 
is in the Nature of Things fit and reaſonable for him 
to require, Now what can be in itſelf more fit and 
reaſonable, and more agreeable to the beautiful Order 
of Things, than that reaſonable Creatures, that de- 
rive their Beings and all the Bleſſings they enjoy 
from God, and continually depend upon him, and 
who have ſublime Faculties capable of contemplating, 

| loving, adoring the ſupreme Being, ſhou*d love and 
3 ſerve and worſhip him above all, and ſhou'd conti- 
| | 


| nually teſtify their Dependance upon him by their 
q Prayers, and celebrate his tranſcendent Excellencies 
l and marvelous Benefits by their Praiſes? WM 
8 | Is it not infinitely juſt, that we ſhou'd feel the 
| inward warm Sentiments of Love and Veneration We 
. and Gratitude towards that glorious Being ? 1 


P. 57, 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 191 
if ſo, is it not fit that we ſhow'd expreſs them in the 
beſt Manner we are able, by our adoring Praiſes 
and Acknowledgements, teſtifying with a generous 
Ardor to the whole Creation, as far as our Influence 
reaches, the Eſteem, the Love and Admiration we 
kave for our common Lord? and endeavouring to 
excite the ſame pious Sentiments and Affections in 
others which we feel in our ſelves, that they may 
join with us in the ſame noble and delightful Exerciſe, 
and in rendring our united Homage to the Su- 
preme ? Is there not an admirable Beauty, a De- 
cency and Congruity in ſeeing reaſonable Creatures 
thus employ'd ? Their Underſtandings, their Wills 
and Affections centering on the moſt excellent of all 


Objects, their Love and Deſires carried forth to- 
| wards the chiefeſt Good, the greateſt and moſt 


perfect Being, the original Goodneſs and Beauty? 


Shou'd not a Regard to him run through their 


whole Behaviour, and be the principal noble Spring 
of all their Obedience ? This muſt needs be pleaſing 
to God, who takes a divine Complacency in the 
Beauty, Order, and Felicity of the rational Creation. 

To ſuppoſe God pleas'd with the Prayers and Praiſes, 
the Homage proceeding from a Heart ſincerely de- 
voted to him, 15 not to ſuppoſe him, as ſome meanly 

repreſent it, acted by a Love of Fame and Glory, or 


as this Author expreſſes it, p. 46. ſubject to the 
Paſſions of ambitious and vain-glorious Mortals; but 
it is becauſe he delights (and the Perfection of his 


Nature carries him to do ſo) in the moral Order 
and Beauty of Things, in Righteouſneſs and Grati- 
tude, and in ſeeing his reaſonable Creatures employ 


the excellent Faculties he has given them in the beſt 


and propereſt Manne. 3 5 
And indeed to ſuppoſe a rational Being to have a Re- 


gard to his Fellow- Creatures, but no Regard at all to his 
Maker, is a monſtrous Blot and Irregularity in the Cre- 
ation. Reaſon leads us to conclude, that the infinitely 


wile 


— —— —— 
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| it moſt fit and reaſonable that we ſhou'd have the 
| higheſt Eſteem and Veneration for him, and render 

him that Tribute of Homage and Adoration which 
: is moſt juſtly due from reaſonable Creatures to the 
| ſupreme Being. Tho' God be infinitely happy in 
| | himſelf, and does not, in making Creatures, or 
= giving them Laws, deſign to make any Addition to 

i his own eſſential Happineſs and Perfection, which is 

i impoſſible ; and tho? in this Senſe it may be ſaid 

that God does not require any thing, no not the Wor- 
ſhip we are to render him, or the Faith we are 10 
have in him for his own ſake, (as our Author ex- 
preſſes it, p. 44.*) that is, for his own Benefit, a; 
if he himſelf were to be a Gainer by it; yet if he 
| makes reaſonable Beings, he muſt require them to 
act towards him, as becomes reaſonable Beings to act 
towards the ſupreme univerſal Lord, their Creator, | 
Preſerver, and Benefactor, and muſt give them ſuch 
Laws as are agreeable to the juſt Order of Things 
and to the Relations between him and them. His 
being perfectly happy in himſelf is no Reaſon for 
his not requiring of his Creatures ſuch Duties as it 
is in the Nature of Things fit and reaſonable for him 
to require. Now What can be in itſelf more fit and 
reaſonable, and more agreeable to the beautiful Order 
of Things, than that reaſonable Creatures, that de- 
rive their Beings and all the Bleſſings they enjoy 
from God, and continually depend upon him, and 
who have ſublime Faculties capable of contemplating, 
loving, adoring the ſupreme Being, ſhou'd love and 
ſerve and worſhip him above all, and ſhowd conti- 
nually teſtify their Dependance upon him by their 

Prayers, and celebrate his tranſcendent Excellencies 

1 and marvelous Benefits by their Praiſes? 

[ I«õꝰ it not infinitely juſt, that we ſhou'd feel the 

= inward warm Sentiments of Love and Veneration 

Ss and Gratitude towards that glorious Being ? 2 
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if ſo, is it not fit that we ſhouꝰd expreſs them in the 


beſt Manner we are able, by our adoring Praiſes 


and Acknowledgements, teſtifying with a generous 
Ardor to the whole Creation, as far as our Influence 
reaches, the Eſteem, the Love and Admiration we 
have for our common Lord? and endeavouring to 
excite the ſame pious Sentiments and Affections in 


others which we feel in our ſelves, that they ma' 


join with us in the fame noble and delightful Exerciſe, 
and in rendring our united Homage to the Su- 


preme ? Ts there not an admirable Beauty, a De- 


cency and Congruity in ſeeing reaſonable Creatures 


thus employ d? Their Underſtandings, their Wills 


and Aﬀections centering on the moſt exccilent of all 
Objects, their Love and Deſires carried forth to- 
wards the chiefeſt Good, the greateſt and moſt 


perfect Being, the original Goodneſs and Beauty? 


Shou'd not a Regard to him run through their 
whole Behaviour, and be the principal noble Spring 


of all their Obedience? This muſt needs be pleaſing 


to God, who takes a divine Complacency in the 
Beauty, Order, and Felicity of the rational Creation. 
To ſuppoſe God pleas*'d with the Prayers and Praiſes, 


the Homage proceeding from a Heart ſincerely de- 


voted to him, is not to ſuppoſe him, as ſome meanly 


repreſent it, ated by a Love of Fame and Glory, or 
as this Author expreſſes it, p. 46. ſubject to the 


Paſſions of ambitious and vain-glorious Mortals ; but 


and Beauty of Things, in Righteouſneſs and Grati- 


' rude, and in ſeeing his reaſonable Creatures employ 


the excellent Faculties he has given them in the beſt 


and propereſt Manner, 


And indeed to ſuppoſe a rational Being to have a Re- 


gard to his Fellow - Creatures, but no Regard at all to his 
Maker, is a monſtrous Blot and Irregularity in che Cre- 
ation. Reaſon leads us to conclude, that the anten 

0 : | To Toe 


. A 


it is becauſe he delights (and the Perfection of his 
Nature carries him to do ſo) in the moral Order 


192 An ANS WE R 0 Chap. 5. 
wiſe and perfect Being, in making noble intellecugl 
i Creatures, deſign'd that in their ſeveral Orders and 
Degrees they ſhou'd tend to him as their common 
Center, and to him ultimately direct their Views, 
i and not merely to themſelves and to one another ? 
Can it be reaſonably thought that in creating them 
he deſign'd they ſhou'd have a Regard to one another. 
[| and no immediate Regard to kim | 2 That their Af. 
j fections ſhowd be carried out towards their Fellow- 
' Creatures, and not principally to him the moſt per. 
fect of Beings, the kind Parent and ſovereign Lord 
of the Univerſe, from whom all their Bleſſings flow. 
and on whom they conſtantly depend? Indeed never 
are reaſonable Creatures ſo happily and gloriouſly em- 
ploy*d, as when engag'd in the Contemplation, Love 
and Adoration of the ſupreme Being. It is then 
that the ſublime Faculties of the human Soul a apprar 
| in their proper Glory and Elevation. And if the 
nn chief Happincſs of reaſonable Beings conſiſts in the 
8 Exerciſe of their Powers and Affections on the ho. 
blelt Objects, then the Exerciſe of thoſe Duties they 
more ately owe to God, tend to their own. 
higheſt Happinels ; ſo that if God wills their Good 
and Happineſs, (which is the Author's own Suppo- 
fition) and that they ſhow'd act up to the Dignity 
of their Natures, (in which he makes their Happi- 
neſs to conſiſt, ſee Chap. 3.) he wills that they 
ſhou'd exerciſe ene in thoſe Duties that have a 
more immediate Reference to him, as well as in the 
* Duties that more immediately refer to their Fellow: 
[ * Creatures. 5 
| Thoſe therefore are far from being Friends to 
Mankind, that lead them to difregard "thoſe Duties 


| which have ſuch a Beauty and Excellency in ws 
1 which tend ſo much to the Order and Harmony of 
| the moral World, and to the Satisfaction and Hap- 
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pineſs of the reaſonable Creatures themſelves, and 
the Exerciſe of their moſt delightful Altection. 
An 
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And it is one great Excellency of the Scriptures, that 
they every where preſcribe the Love, the Reverence, 
the Adoration of the only true God, and furniſh us 
with the beſt Helps and nobleſt Patterns of a pure 
and ſublime Devotion. 

It is far from my Deſign to inſinuate the leaſt 
Diſregard to that noble Duty of Love and Benefi- 
cence towards Mankind; a Thing for which we 
were evidently deſign'd. I freely own that it is 
one excellent End of our Creation to do good to 
our Fellow-Creatures, to aſſiſt one another, and to 
promote our mutual Intereſts. But we muſt not, 
under Pretence of urging and cxalting this, pre- 
ſent it as the whole of our Duty. No where is this 
mutual Bencvolence ſo ſtrongly recommended, ſo 
beautifully exemplified as in the Goſpel of Jeſus. 
But it does not cauſe all cur Views to terminate there. 
It teaches us Zo love the Lord our God with all our 
Hearts, &c. that this is the firſt and great Com- 
= mandment; and then it teaches us alſo to love our 
Neighbours as ourſeives, which it carries much fur- 
ther than this Gentleman, with all his boaſted Be- 


pevolence, ſeems willing to do, ſince it requires us to 
love and do good even to our Enemies, which he 1s — 


© plcagd to find fault with. Thus it repreſents our 
Duties in their proper beautiful Order and juſt Har- 
mony. Our Author ſometimes makes a Shew of 
doing this, when he diſtributes our Duty into that 


Our Duty therefore to our Neighbours is not all 


fo, as if by this alone we anſwer'd th: End of our 


d give a very defective Account even of natural 
= Þ:ligion, and to lead Men wrong in a Point of 
GSgGrcat conſequence to the Intereſts of Religion in the 
i WW World? 3 4 „ 

. Vol. ; O | | I 


we owe to God, our Neighbours and ourſelves. 
Religion, Why then does he fo often repreſent it 


Creation, and did all that God requires? Is not this 


194 A ANSWER 7 Chap. 5. 
I fhall conclude my Remarks on the Author's 
Account of the Principles and Duties of the Law 


of Nature with ſome Obſervations on his boaſted 


Rule, the Uſefulneſs of which he fo much extols, 
5. 345, 349 350 *. IIe tells us, that © it is the 
Tendency of "Actions which makes them either 
good or bad, they that tend to promote human 
Happineſs are always good, and thoſe that have 
a contrary Tendency are always bad; and ' tis 


40 
Ec 
4e 
cc 


« are to judge of the Tendency of Actions.” This 


is, according to lim, the only ſtanding Law 
*& or Rule by which it is the Will of God Men 
„ ſhowd be directed and govern'd in all Caſes ;” 
ſee p. 18, 19 T. So that after all his Pretences, 
this is really all that he means by that Law of Nature, 
the Perfection, Immutability, and Clearneſs o. 
which he ſo much extols. And if we are to judge 
of this Rule or Law by the Maxims our Author ad- 
vances, „ that the only innate Principle in Man is 


„the Deſire of his own Happinetls ;”” and that 


according to the Senſe Men have of their own 
wh Happincſe, and of the Means that naturally tend 
* to promote it, they will aſſuredly attain the 


« Knowledoe of their reſpective Duties 3? we mult | 


explain It thus, that every Man muſt judge of his 
Duty and of the Goodneſs of Actions, by their Ten- 
dency to promote his own par ticular Happineſs in 
the Circumſtances he is in. And if this be the only 
ſtanding Rule or Law by which Men are to be di- 


rected, If every Man muſt be left to judge of Good | 


or Evil by what he apprehends to be for his own 
Advantage, or the contrary, in the Circumſtances 
he is under, which Circumſtances, as the Author 
himſelf rells us, are continually c hanging, p. 18. it 


there be no more fixed Rules for the Morality of 


, Actions, it will be left very looſe and undeterminate. 


But 


P. 31. 1 P. 16. 


71 


the Circumſtances Men are under by which we 


42 * 
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But that we may the better judge of the Uſeful- 
neſs of this Rule, let us conſider the Application 
he himſelf makes of it. It is this, according to him, 
muſt direct us when we are to ſpeak Truth, For it 
may be lawful, and even a Duty when we apprehend 
that our Good requires it, to ſpeak contrary to 
Truth and our own Sentiments ; ſee p. 347 *. He 
there tells us, that “ though Speech was given 
« Men to communicate their Thoughts, and *tis 
generally for their common Good that Men ſhou'd 
peak as they think, yet this common Good pre- 
« {cribes certain Reſtrictions,” He here indeed 
mentions the common Good, but 1t appears from 
what he afterwards offers on this Head, that he 
thinks alſo Men's own particular or private Good to 
be a ſufñcient Reaſon for ſpeaking contrary to Truth. 
But what does he mean here by the common Good? 
If he means the common Good of the World, or of 
Mankind, I think it might be eafily ſhewn, that it 
is for the common Good of all Mankind that the 
Laws of Truth ſhou'd be conſtantly obſerv'd; and 
though this may, in particular Inſtances, bring In- 
conveniences, yet if Men wou'd not allow themſelves 
to tell Lyes on any Occaſion, it wou'd be highly 


for the Benefit of the World in general. But if by 
common Good he means only that which ſeems in a 


particular Inſtance to be for the Good of the Nation 
or Community to which we belong, then what he 


calls the common Good is really no other than the 
private Advantage of that particular Nation or Society. 


And if Truth and Sincerity may be violated as often 


as they ſcem in a particular Inſtance to be for the Be- 
_ refit of any particular Community, I don't ſee how 


the publick Faith of Nations can be preſerv'd; ſince 


one Nation or Community has as much a Right to 
practiſe this Maxim as another, and ſo all Nations 


are left to break their Faith whenever they think it 


. 0 2 fer 
F. 314; | 
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for their Advantage to do ſo. And if this be lawful 
for a larger Society with reſpect to another ſuch So- 
ciety, why not alſo to leſſer Societies with regard to 


— — — 7 
——ů———— —' — © 


F one another; and if for Families, why not alſo for 
I 5 particular Perſons? And indeed fo the Author ſeems 
' to take it, as will appear afterwards. But let us 
[i procecd to the Inſtances he mentions. * PDeceivine 
| « an Enemy (ſays he) in a juſt War, either by 
h Words or Actions; if it tends to bring about 
0 « the End of War, Pace, is certainly a Duty. 1 
1 Here he makes it not only awful, but a Duty, to 


i deceive an Fnemy whether by W. ords or Actions; 
1 and all the Reſtriction he adds is only tl y if it tends 
to brins about the End of IWar, Peace: ſo that, 
according to him, any Breach of Word o or Promiſe 
or even of an Oath, if it tends to bring about the | 
. End of War, Peace, is not only lawful Put a Duty, 
Th What a wie Door does this open! But is not the 
Breach of Faith counted baſe, even in an Enemy? 
And I am perſuaded that, in the common Judgment 
of Mankind, thoſe wou'd be juſtly cenſur'd and 
deſpis'd that was make uſe of ſuch unfair and diſ- 
honourable Methods, as this Gentleman here not 
only allows but preſcribes 
| He goes on, And the ſame Reale obliges 
ﬀ Peopl e not to keep thoſe Promiſes, though ſworn 
= to, Which they have been forc*d to make to Rob- 
; H bers and Thieves.” Here again he repreſents 
1 Pcople as not only allow'd, but ohig'd to break their 
Words and Oaths made to Thieves and Robbers; 
but this is not true, except the Matter of the Oath 
voor Promiſe be unlawful. It does not ceaſe to oblige 
0 | merely becauſe made to a Thief or Robber. For at 
| that rate we muſt judge of the Obligation of an 
5 Oath mercly by the Condition of the Perſon to whom 
1 itt is made; but if the Matter of the Oath or Pro- 
bl miſe be in itſelf lawtul, and ſubjects thoſe that have 
5 made it, not to a Crime, but only to an Incon- 
| VERUGnce, 


venience, it binds to 5 Performance; ; and if the 
Matter of the Oath or Pronute bo in itielf unlawful, 


the making {uch a Promit. or Outh was a Fault, 


though the Conſtraint the y were under may furnith 
ſome Excuſe for it. T cannot bin approve what the 


Yy 4444 


learned Dr. Clark ſays on this Head, D; jc. Nat. and 
Rev. Religion, p. 224. He w ha thinks it right 
« and juſt, . account of publick Utility, to 
« break Faith (ſuppoſe ) with a Robber, let him 
« conſider that 'tis much more uſgful to do the 
ſume by a Multitude of Robbers, | by Tyrants, by 
« Nation of Robbers; and then all Faith is evi- 
« dently at an end. For inutato nomine de te. 


What Fidelity and Truth are, is underſtood by 


cc 


ſail be Judge which of them are the Robbers ? 
« Beſides, to rob a Man of Truth and of eternal 
Happineſs, is worſe than robbing him of his Mo- 
ncy and of his temporal Happineſs; and therefore 
it will be ſaid, that Hereticks may even more juſtly, 


„ 
4 


Faith, than the moſt cruc! Robbers, Where does 
« this terminate??? . 


That this is a very juſt Obſervation, will appear by 
conſidering What our Author further offers; And ſome 


* (lays he) g go ſo far as to think that thoſe who won'd 


force others to declare their Opintons to their own 
“ prejudice, in ſuch Matters where the Government 


has no Concern, have no more Right to Truth 
« than Robbers and other publics Enemies.” It is 
plain, from his Manner of introducing this, that this 


Is his own Sentiment. As he thinks that Robbers 


and other puvlick Enemies have no Right to Jrutb, 
that 1s, that it is lawful to lye and to ſwear falſely ro 
them; ſo alſo that Men may lawfully do the tame 


© all that they apprehend erect an unwarrantable 


4 yranny over them, and wou Po force them to 


0 3 declare 
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« every Man; but between two Nations at war, Who 
NO 


* and with much greater Utility to the Publick, be 
+ decery*d and deſtroy'd by Breach of Truth and 
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declare their Opinions to their own preudice ; It i; 
lawfu! in ſuch Cafes for Men to give a wrong Ac- 
count of their Opinions; to profels, and, if requir'd, 

to {ſwear that the * Believe that to be true which they 
believe to be falſe, And if this be the Caſe, I don't 
wonder that tius Gentleman, and thoſe of his Com- 
plexion, make the Conſtancy of the Martyrs, that 
have ſuffered great Hardſhips, and expos'd them. 
ſelf to Deach itleif for the ſake of Truth and a good 
Conſcience, the Subject of their Ridicule, And the 
ſame Reaſoning wou'd extend to all tnat we appre- 
hend make unreaſonable De:aands upon us, even 
in civil and political Matters; it might be equally 
ſaid, according to this Author, that they have no 
Right to I. ruth ; and therefore that it 1s lawful to 
flatter a Tyrant, and declare for the Principles of 

Tyranny, if requir 'd to do ſo, yea and to ſwear 
to them too rather than run any Hazard; a Thing 
which 1 am perſuaded many of the brave Greeks and 
Romans, whom this Gentleman ſo much admires, 
wou'd have Corn'd and abhorr'd. I don't ſee but 
his Principles would allow him to act the Part of a 
conſtimmate Hypocrite, and to ſacrifice Truth, Ho- 
nour and Conſcience to his own Eaſe and Safety. 
He goes on, © Friendſhip (ſays he) will ſome-_ 
ce times oblige Men to deceive People when it ma- 
** nifeſtly tends to their Good, and none are pre- 
& judic'd by it; and all practiſe it with relation to 
0 Children, ff ſick People and Men in Paſſion,** But 
J think the Benefit that can accrue to Children, in 
any Inftance, by deceiving them with Lyes and 
falſe Promiſes, is not equivalent to the Prejudice it 
may do them; and thoſe certainly moſt conſult 
their Benefit who take care, by their own Practice, 
as well as Inſtructions, to bring them up to a Hor- 
_ ror for a Lye, and a ſtrict Regard to Truth and 
Honour, Our Author allows and even requires us, 
in many. Caſes, to tell Lyes not only zo fick People, 
3 He 
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zut to Men in Paſſion; and why not alſo to Men 
under the Influence of any ſtrong Appetite, or en- 
gag'd in any warm Purſuit of Ambition, Avarice, 
or Pleaſure ? he thinks wo are oed 10 deceive Pe 
ple with Lyes and Falſhoods when it tends to their 
Goo d; and if we may be oblig'd to do fo for the 


Good of others, why not alſo tor our own ? It will 


be caſily own*d that a Lye may, in many Caſes, an- 


ſwer 2 pretent End or Convenience, either to our 


ſelves or Others; and if it muſt be allow'd as often 
as it does fo, this 15 to give a large Scope to Falthood 
and Deceit; it is to ſuppoſe that a L ye is 1h it felt 
a Matter of mere Indifference, neither Good nor 
Evil, but as it is circumſtanc'd, and that Truth is 
ſo too; ſo that they are both put upon a level, nei- 
ther of them good or bad in their own Nature; and 
then I can't tec why a Lyar ſhou'd be fo baſe and 
infamous a Character in all Ages, But if a Lye be 
in it ſelf evil, then it is not to be allow'd, becauſe 


it may, in ſome particular Caſcs, feem to anſwer à 


good End; tho? certainly i it never tei we to the Good 
of the Whole. 

The Author adds, « muſt A not be an ill Man 
« indeed who wou'd not fave an innocent Per- 
* ſon by telling his Purluer a Falſhood ! this is a 
Duty he owes to both, the Purſuer and Purſued,” 


This is the ſtrongeſt Cale he uts, andzif he confin*d 


it to ſuch extraordinary Inſtances he wou'd have been 
more excuſable. But might not a Man refuſe to 
leclare to the Purſuer which way the innocent Perſon 
took? in this Caſe he word neither tell a Falſhood, 
nor endanger the Lite of the Innocent, Let us ſup- 
Pap a Man put to his Oath in this matter, muſt he 
ſo forſwear himſelf for ſo good an End? This Au- 
5 muſt undoubtedly ſay, upon his Principles, that 
he ought to do ſo; and if a Man may ſwear fall to 
ſave che Life of another, much more to ſave his 


own : and if it once be allow'd to ſwear falſly to 
© 4 fo lay 2 
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ſave our own or others Lives, why not to ſave 
our own or others worldly Subſtance or Reputation, 
which to many are as dear as their Lives? And thus 
all Reverence for an Oath will be loſt amongſt Men, 
But our Author proceeds, © And if Men (as 
none ſcruple it) may bid their Servants ſay, they 
ce are not at home, and do ſeveral other thing; 
« of this nature; why may they not, when Silence 
e ſhall be interpreted to their prejudice, deceive 
<« impertinent People in ſuch Matters wherein they 
c have no Concern ??? He ought not ſo poſitively 
to pronounce, that none ſeruple to bid their Servants 
ſay they are not at home when they are ſo, I know 
many that juſtly ſcruple it. And if Truth may be 
ſacrificed on ſuch little Occaſions, it will ſoon lead 
to Matters of greater Conſcquence. He adds, that 
Men do ſeveral other things of this natare ; and if 
they do, it only ſhews that there is not ſuch a Regard 
to Truth as there ought to be amongſt Mankind; 
and the Author's Maxims are not likely to promote 
it. He does not explain what 7hoſe ſeveral other 
Wings are, but leaves the Matter at large, that 
People may act in them as they think fit; but he 
allows Perſons, „ when Silence ſhall be interpreted 


to their prejudice, to deceive impertinent People 


[by telling them Falſhocods] © in ſuch Matters 
&« whercin th icy have no concern.” That is, we are 
allow'd to lye and to deceive, to pea Things which 
we know to be falſe, on every Occaſion, as often 
as we think 1t for our Convenicnce to do ſo. And 
is not this utterly to lofe the Horror of a Lye, to 
look upon it as an indifferent Thing, and in effect 


. to baniſh Truth out of the World ? If theſe Maxinis 


of our Author were generally allow'd and main- 


tain'd, no Man's Veracity, nO Man's Word or Oath 


cod be depended on, all publick and private Faith, 
all Credit and Confidence wou'd be loſt among Men. 


Fs For if a Man may in gw ive and deceive for t0 


imall a matter as to get rid of e he 
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may do it much more to ſave his worldly Goods, or 
his Reputation, or uphold the Credit of a Party, 
and indeed whenever he thinks it for his Intereſt. 
and Convenience to 40 10. 

The Author adds; “ Thus you fee there are cer- | 
« tain Exceptions to this Rule, (vi. of ſpeaking 4 
« Truth) which as well as the Rule it ſelf are built . 


« on the Good of Mankind.” But theſe certain | 
Exceptions to the Rule which he ſpeaks of, do ef- 4 
fectually deſtroy it; and ſhew that this Gentleman 9 


looks upon Truth and Falſhood to be Matters of 

ere Indifference, and only to be meaſured by a 
Man's Convenience in the Circumſtances he is un- 
der, I wou'd fain know what he thinks of the 
Veracity of God, whether it is contrary to his Na- 
ture to lye and to deceive; he ſeems to ſuppoſe that 
this is an evident Principle, p. 65. and in other Paſ- — 
ſages; and why ſo, but becauſe Veracity and Faith- = 
fulncſs is a Perfection, and to lye is in itſelf a baſe 
thing morally evil, and therefore it is impoſſible for 
God to lye? And if it be, and if Religion obliges us, 
as this Author frequently intimates, to an Imitation 
of the Deity, why not allo to imitate him ! in his 
Veracity and Truth? 


But, ſays he, theſe Exceptions are built on the 


Cod o/ Mankind, THEY may indeed in particu- Þ 
| lar Inſtances be for the preſent Advantage of par- 

| ticular Perſons; but I can't help thinking that that 1 
a Maxim of the Pl. Imiſt, when he gives it as the 9 
i Character of a good Man, that he ſpeateth the Truth | 
> i from his Heart, end feoeareth to bis own Hurt and F 
t changeth not, not only is more noble in it ſelf, but =. 
s il vaſtly more for the general Good of Mankind. f 
- And if it were once fix*d as a ſacred Principle, that * 
hn a Man is never to put a known Falſhood upon j 
> FF others upon any Pretence whatſoever, it might in- 4 
i | deed in ſome particular Inſtances produce Incon- 

o | veniences to particular Perions, but ir wou'd be of 


the 
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the greateſt Benefit to Society in general, and word 
have a manifeſt Tendency to baniſh Fraud and 
Falſhood from among Men. Let us ſuppoſe two 
Societies, the one governing themſelves by a ſtrict 
Regard to Truth, and looking upon it as always 
ſacred, never to hs tranſgreſs'd upon any Occaſion; 
the Other govern'd 0 our Author's Maxims, that 
Truth is to be meaturd by every Man's Conveni- 
ence; I may ſafely leave it to any Man to judge i in 
which of thoſe Societies there wou'd be the moit 
Sincerity, Plainnefs, Honeſty, and Integrity; and 
in conſequence of this, mutual Confidence and Uni- 
on among themſelves and Credit with their Neigh- 
bours: and in which, on the contrary, there wou'd 
be moſt Hypocriſy, Fraud, Deceit, mutual Diff- 
dence and Diſtruſt, and conſequently Breach of 
Union among themlclves, and Want of Credit a- 
mong others. 

Our Author concludes with aſſuring us, that 
< theſe Exceptions do by no means juſtiſy mental 
<« Reſcrvationsor Equivocations,” But I think no Je- 
ſuit ever carried his Doctrine on this Head further 
than this Gentleman, or made larger Allowances 
for Fajſhood and Deceit. I don't ee but upon his 
Principles he may prove it to be not only lawful 
but a Duty to lye and to 3 if it be for any 
good End to himſeif or others; and what wou'd the 
moſt prevaricating Jeſtut deſire more? The ſame 
Principles wou'd juſtify the breaking Faith with 
Hereticks, provided a Man can but bring himſelf 
to think them as pernicious as Thieves, or as Ty- 
rants and Impoſers, or any other public Enemies, 
which a Jeſuit wou'd find no great difficulty to do. 
For ſuch Perſons, according to our Author, have 
no Right to Truth, no nor Men in a Paſſion, or 
impertinent People, Sc. The greateſt Lyar will 
be ready to fpeak Truth, when he thinks it for his 
Benefit in the Circumſtances he is in, and I gon 
1 | Ce 
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ſee that our Author requires more. He is therefore 
the unfitteſt Man in the World to find ſo much fault 
as he docs with the pious Frauds of Eccleſiaſticks, 
ſince it may be caſily prov'd, upon his Principles, 
that a Lye in many Cafes, when it is for a good 
End, is not only lawful but meritorious, 

The Author ſuppoſes, that this Rule of the Ten- 
dency of Actions to a Man's Happineſs in the Cir- 
e he is in, muſt alſo direct him when and 
how far he is to gratify his Paſſions, Every Man 
mult be left to judge for himſelf how far in any par- 
ticular Inſtance it may conduce to his Reaſon, Health, 
aud the Pleaſure of his Senſes, taken and compared 
torether; this is all the Law he has to govern him 

in this matter; and conſidering tlie ſtrong Influence 
that the Appetites generally have over the Realon, 
it might be fear'd that it wou'd generally bring it 
over to judge in their own favour. SR 

But let us ſee how this Gentleman himſelf applies 
this Rule. He tells us, “ that enjoying a Woman, or 
« luſting after her, can't be ſaid, without conſidering 
* the Circumſtances, to be either good or evil; that 

warm Deſire which is implanted in human Nature, 
can't be criminal, when purſued after ſuch a man- 
ner, as tends moſtto promote the Happinets of the 
Perſons, and to propagate and preterve the Spe- 
cies, p. 345 Thele then are all the Reſtric- 
| tions he preſcribes, and of which every Man is to 
be Judge, according to the Circumſtances he is un- 
dcr. If the Species be propagated and preſerv'd, 
and the Pleaſure of the Parties be promoted, this is 
all that is requir'd. I don't ſee but he leaves room 
tor Fornication, yea and in ſome Caſes for Adultery 
too, according to the Circumſtances Perſons may 
be in, This Writer elſewhere advances it as a 
Charge againſt the Laws of the Goſpel, that they 
are too general and undeterminate, but his own Rules 
3 : are 
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204 An ANSWER 7” Chap. 8. 
are vaſtly more fo; and I am afraid that the true 
Ground of the Quarrel that many have with the 
Goſpel-Precepts, is for being too particular, and 
_ determining our Duty and reſtraining our Appetites 
in ſome Inſtances which theſe Gentlemen wou'd 
rather have left at large. I ſhall not enter on a 
more particular Examination of this at preſent, but 
only obſerve, that conſidering the Strength of the 
ſenſual Appetites and Paſſions, if every Man Was 
left to gratify and indulge his Appetites as far as he 
himſelf thinks reaſonable, and moſt conducive to 
his Happineſs i in the Circumſtances he is in, with- 
out any further Law to direct and govern him, it 


vouꝰd ſoon produce univerſal Diſſoluteneſs and Con- 
fuſion. 


CHAP. VIII. 


That be deprives the Law of Nature of its 
Rrongeſt Sanctions; and that his Scheme tend 


10 take away the Fear of God, and to mak: F 
Men eaſy 772 Heir Sin Ius. = 


Aving conſider'd the Account the Author gives 
of the Duties of the Law of Nature, I ſhallnow 
proceed tocomſider what he offers concerning the Sanc- 
tions of that Law; and as under the former Head it 
appears that the Author advances Principles which 
tend to lead Men wrong in their Notions of the Du- 
ties to which they are oblig'd by the Law of Nature, 
ſo believe it will appear that he in effect deſtroys 
thote Sanctions which ſhou'd inforce the Obſervance 
of that Law; and conſequently notwithſtanding the 
mighty Zeal he proteſſes for it, leaves it naked Fand 
berg dee and diſarms it of its ſtrongeſt Supports. 
nd here I muſt reter the Reader to the Paſiages 


produc d 


| —— ———— 


laid together in one View. 
A Law may be juſtly ſaid to be left naked and 


produc'd above, p. 168, 169, 170. where they are 


defenceleſs, if it may be violated with Impunity; if 


either no Puniſhments be threatned at all, or none 
that are capable of deterring Perſons from tranſgreſ- 
ling it. And the Author's Scheme ſeems to me to 
be plainly calculated to take away the Dread of di- 
vine Puniſhments, and conſequently to make Sin- 
ners ealy in their Crimes. This particularly ſeems 
to be the Tendency of his 4th. Chapter, the Title 
of thich runs thus; © That not only the Matter of 
« all God's Laws, but the Penalties annex*d to 
« them, are for the Good of Mankind, cven of thoſe 
« who ſuffer for the Breach of them.” Accord- 
ingly he will not allow, that in puniſhing thoſe who 
violate his Laws God acts from a Regard to his 
own Honour, and the Dignity of his Laws and Go- 
vernment; nor that he ever puniſhes them as for #7 
Injury done to himfelf, diſtinet from the Harm that 
accrues by the Breach of them to his Creatures, p. 37, 
38*. But will this Author indeed deny that there 
is any ſuch thing as a Dignity belonging to the divine 
_ Laws and Government? This were in my Opinion 


to deny that there are any Laws of God, or that 
there is any divine Government at all. For if there 


be a Government, there is a Dignity belonging to 
that Government; and if there be Laws, there is 


an Authority belonging to thoſe Laws, and a Re- 
gud due to them, If God has given Laws, I ſup- 


poſe it muſt be own'd to be the Creature's Duty 
to regard and to obey them as his Laws; and if 
he inforces thoſe Laws by his own Authority, 1 


ſuppoſe that it is his Will that his Creatures ſhowd 


regard them as inforc'd by that Authority; but it 


ſeems, according to this Author, that though they 
are his own Laws, and inforc'd by his Authority, 
WP 3" ho 


P. 32, 
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he muſt not have any Regard to his own Autheriry 
in puniſhing the Breach of them. This ſeems to 
be a ſtrange ſelf-confounding Scheme. There is a 
ſupreme Legiſlator, but no Dignity annex*d to that 


Character, or at leaſt he muſt have no Regard to 


it in his Conduct, as a Reaſon in any Inſtance for 
his Proceedure, There 1s a Government, but no 
Authority belonging to it, or at leaſt he muſt not 
act out of a Regard to that Authority, or uſe any 
Methods to ſupport and maintain it, There are 
Laws which God has given, but for his own part 
he is unconcern'd whether thoſe Laws be obſery'd 


or not, A. Legillator without Dignity, a Govern- 


ment without Rights, a Law but without Authority, 
A ſtrange Repreſentation this of the divine Govern. 


ment, and all under pretence of magnifying it! 


But does not this Writer himſelf in this oy 


Chapter, and in the ſame Page, talk of the D 


aity of the Divine Legiflator, his Laws and 85 
dernment, when he faith, p. 38. © God does not 
* make Laws for one End, and require the obſerv- 
ing them for another, this being inconſiſtent with 
<« the Dignity of the divine Legiflator, his Laws 
* and Government?” Wherehe ſuppoſes, that there 


is a Dignity belonging to the divine Legiſlator, his 


Government and Laws, and that nothing 1 15 to be 
admitted which is inconſiſtent with it. Now if 


there be ſuch a thing as the Dignity of the divine 
| Legiſlator, Bis Laws. and Government, muſt there 


not be a Re -gard to 1t in the divine Actings in the 
Government of the World? Does not this Gentle- 


man often talk of the Nature and Reaſon of things, 
as the Rule of God's Actions, and explain this to 


be the Relations and Reſpects of things, and the 


Fitneſſes ariſing from them? And does not the very 


Nature and Reaſon of things require, that if God 


be the Supreme Governor of the World, he ſhou'd 


act as becomes that Character? And what is more 
becomins ; 


- 
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becoming that Character and Relation, than to 


thoſe Laws; and if by Satisfaction and Reparation {1 
of Honour be meant the taking ſuch Methods as 1 
are moſt proper to preſerve and maintain the ſacred 
Majeſty of his Government, and vindicate thoſe 
Laws from Contempt, his inſiſting on Satisfaction 
or Reparation in this Senſe is highly becoming him 
= as the ſupreme Governor of the World, and a 
© contrary Conduct wou'd be unbecoming his Cha- 
 tacter, Not that he does this merely out of a Regard ; 
to the Opinion of others, or a Love of Fame and = 
Glory (as this Gentleman thinks fit to repreſent it) 7 
but the Excellency of his own Nature, which is an "of 
_ eternal and indiſpenſable Law to him, always carries Ki 
hum to do what is worthy of him, and moſt be: 
coming his glorious Greatneſs, his infinite Purity, * 
his governing Wiſdom and Juſtice as well as Good- 0 
...!! 88 
But what Reaſon does this Author give, why 
Cad cannot want any Satisfaction or Reparatian of Ho- *' 
| N 


take the moſt proper Methods to preſerve the Ma- 
jeſty of his Government, and when once he hath 

F "made Laws, to vindicate and maintain the Autho- 

E rity of thoſe Laws? 1 

I Our Author indeed faith, that “ neither in pu- 

d niſhing nar rewarding can God act as a Party, 
much leſs as an injur'd Party who wants Satiſ- 

4 faction and Reparation of Honour, p. 38.“ But 

il by God's acting as a Party be meant (as muſt be 

meant in the preſent Debate) his acting as the wiſe 

and righteous Governor of the World, 'tis certain 

© God acts as a Party, or what is uſually called the 

E Pars imperans, and he will do nothing but what be- 

comes that Character, and is ſuitable to that Rela- 

E tion, If as the Governor of the World he enacts | 
E T1aws for his reaſonable Creatures, then as the Go- 1 
E vernor of the World it concerns him to ſee thoſe 4 
E [avs executed, and to vindicate the Authority of | 
3B 
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nour, that is, in other Words, why he muſt not 
take any Methods to vindicate his own Authority 
and Government, and maintain the Majeſty of hi; 
Laws? The Reafon is in ſhort this, becauſe no din 
can be an injury to him. But if God is to be con- 
kder'd as the Supreme Governor of the World, 
then as Governor of the World he 1s injur'd, when 
his Authority is contemned and his Laws violated, 
But let us conſider more particularly what this 


Gentleman offers on this Head, He tells us, that 
* as God can never be injur*d, he can never want 


Cz 


Reparation.” That“ he who is infinitely fatif- 
fed in himſelf, can gain no Addition of Satisfac- 
tion by his Creatures oblerving his Laws; nor 
can he, by their not Obſerving them, be reduc'd 
to a Condition of wanting Satisfaction or Repa- 
ration of Honour, or any "of thoſe things which 
depending on the Opinion of others are main In- 
gredients of human Happinets, p. 38 *. Ard 
again, that“ God can neither be made angry, pro- 
« yok d, nor gricy*dby the Conduct of us wretched 
Mortal, tor then he cou'd not enjoy a Moment” 
Quiet; nor has he any Comfort or Satisfaction 
to gain from the Thoughts and Actions of his 
| Creatures; for ten he wou'd never be without 
an Infinity ON tem jointly contributing co that 

End, p. 397 
It will ealily be granted that God cannot receive 
any Addition to his efſ-atial Felicity by the Ser- 


as... 
0 


C 


14 


4 


Le 


vices or good Actions of his Creatures, nor ſuffer 
any Dimiturtion of it by their Sins; that is, nothing 


that his Creatures can do for or againſt him can 
rerder him more or leis perfect than he always is, 
becauſe nc is always in himſelf infinitely perfect, and 


therefore is always in himſelf infinitcly happy. Ard 


this is all that is intended in the PaiTage produc'd by 


| dne 
22.33. S p. 34. 
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the Deſign of which is plainly to ſhew that the Crea- 
© tures cannot bring God under any Obligation by any 
thing they are capable of doing, as if he really need- 
dad their Services, as we do the good Offices of our 
Fcllow-Creatures, and cou'd not be happy without 
them. But tho? he is infinitely happy in himſelf and 
m lis own glorious incomparable Perfections, yet 
under this Pretence to repreſent him as not concern- 
ing himſelf with Mankind, as having no Compla- 
cency in their good Actions, nor diſpleas'd and of- 
fended with their evil ones, wou'd be under pre- 
rence af magnifying the divine Happineſs to ſtrike 
at all Religion. This was the old Epicurean Scheme, 
nec bene promerits capitur, nec langitur ira, which 
was deſign'd to deſtroy a Providence. If God be- 
buolds the good and evil Actions of his Creatures, ei- 
ther he is pleas'd with the one, and diſpleas'd with {1 
W the other, or he regards them both alike; and then 
tit muſt be ſaid, either that there is no real Difference 
between them, which is to confound the Reaſons of 
© Things, and to deſtroy all Difference between Vir- 
tue and Vice, or that God does not judge of things 
as they reallyare. This Gentleman himſelf frequent- 
talks of what is pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God in 
de Actions of his Creatures (as I ſhall ſhew atter- 
wards) which is in effect to ſay the ſame thing that 
here he finds fault with. If he ſays it is not on his 
own Account, but for the Benefit or Hurt accruing | 
from thence to his Creatures, that he is pleas*d or . 
diplcasd; yet ſtill if the good Actions of his Crea- 1 


ares be pleaſing to him at all on whatever Account, 


it muſt be faid that he is pleas'd with them; and if = 
| ticirevil Actions be diſplealing to him on whatever i 
| FF Account, ſtill it muſt be ſaid that he is diſpleas'd * 


with them, which yet he ſeems here to repreſent 
e inconſiſtent with the eſſential Happineſs of the 
duCvine Nature, 5 
Vor. I. Do if 
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If there be a God at all, he cannot but take a di. 
vine Delight and Complacency in whatever is juſt 
and fit, in the Order and moral Beauty of things, 
in what is fair and ſhapely and amiable, apart from 
the deform'd, the foul, the odious, to ute Lord Shofts- 
bury's Expreſſions, This is founded in the infinite 


Perfection and Rectitude and Goodneſs of his own 
Mind. How then can we poſſibly conceive of him 


otherwiſe, but that he muſt take a Complacency and 
Satisfaction in beliolding his Creatures acting up to 
the Dignity of their Naturcs, and doing what 1s fit 
and reaſonable for them to do towards him and to- 
wards one another? a 

But is not this to ſuppoſe (according to our Au- 


thor) that he has an Addition of Satisfaction by his 
Creatures obſerving his Laws, and that he has Com- 


fort and Satisfaction to gain from their Thoughts and 
Alion? It is indeed certain that God can receive no 
Acceſſion to his eſſential Felicity; and thereſore it 
ſeems not very proper to talk of his gaining an Ad- 


dition of Satisfaction; but we muſt not under this 


Pretence deny a thing which is evident to the com- 
mon Reaſon of Mankind, and that is, that God has 
a Complacency in the good Piſpoſitions and Acti- 


ons of his Creatures; and yet this is, according to 


our Manner of Conception, ſomething diſtinct from 


the Complacency that ariſes properly and immedi- 


ately from his own infinite Excellencies. The Au- 
thor's way of arguing wou'd be as good to prove 


that God takes no delight in the Happineſs of his 


Creatures, as that he has no Satisfaction in their 


Services; and yet it is ſcarce poſſible for us to con- 


ceive the Goodneſs of God as taking no Compla- 


cency in his Creatures Happineſs; and for any, un- 
der pretence of aſſerting that he is infinitely happy 


in himſelf, to ſay he is indifferent to the Happineſs 
or Miſery of his Creatures, equally affected to che 
one and the other, wou'd be to make a ſtrange Re- 

3 prefentation 


ſtandings. 
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preſentation of the Divine Nature; and yet it might 
be ſaid, if God delight in their Happineſs, is not 


this to ſuppoſe that he has an Addition of Satisfac- 
tion from the Happineſs of his Creatures? Indeed 


it is very eaſy for us, when we are ſpeaking of the Di- 


vine Nature, to run into ſuch Difficultics as theſe, 


which are owing to the Incomprehenſibleneſs of the 
Subject, and the Narrowneſs of our own Under- 

Our Author urges, * If God cou'd have any 
Satisfaction to gain from the Thoughts and Ac- 
tions of his Creatures, he wou*d never be without 


« an infinity of them jointly contributing to this 
End.“ But this way of arguing may be eaſily 


turn'd upon himſelf, He ſuppoſes that it was the 
Goodneſs of God that prompted him to make Crea- 
tures, that he might communicate Happinels to them; 


and might it not be ſaid, that if fo, ſince he was 
equally good from all Eternity, he wou'd never be 


without an infinite Number of Creatures to whom 


he might communicate Happineſs? Whatever An 


ſwer he gives to this, will equally ſerve the other, 
Indeed God's making Creatures at ſuch a Time muſt 


be reſolv'd wholly into his moiſt wife Counſels, of 


which we are not the proper Judges, and for Whicli 


we may be ſure he had good Reatons, tho? we don't 


know them. 


Whatever Reaſons prove that God cannot but 
take a Complacency in what is morally good and 


fit, beautiful and regular, do equaliy prove that he 
cannot but be diſplecas'd (though he cannot, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking, be griev*'d) with what is contrary to it, 
and therefore with the Sins of his Creatures, And 
if he be diſpleas'd with them, he will manifeſt that 


Diſpleaſure in that way and manner that ſcems molt 


fit to his infinite Wiſdom and Rizhteoutneſs, and 
that becomes him as the moſt wiſe and Juſt Gover- 


nor of the World, 
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But ſays this Author, No Man breaks the di- 
% vine Laws out of Contempt to his Maker, or 
«© 1magines he can do God an Injury, p. 38 *.” Thus 
this great Reformer of Mankind, all whoſe Religion 
is Morality, ſhews his Zeal for the Cauſe of Virtue 
by making an Apology for Sin; he docs what he 
can to cauſe Men to entertain {1 ight Thoughts of the 
Evil of Sin, a thing which Men are too apt to do 
of themſelves, and don't need this Author to in- 
truct them in. Is this the Service he does to Man- 
kind, initead of eie en Abhorrence of Vice 
and Sin, to do all that lics in his power to palliate 


the M. alignity of it? 


He ſays, A Man ereaks the divine Laws out of” 


Contempt to bis Maker, But if Men believe that 


God gave them Laws, requiring ſuch a Conduct 
fron them, and yet go on in a contrary Conduct, 


neglecting wit he conmands, and commutrting 


what he forbids; it for ſome Sa lorry Intereſts 
of their OWN, Or for the Gratification of ſome baſlc 

Appetite, they violate What chey know to be the 
Laws of their Maker, is not this ſhewing a Con- 
tempt of thoſe Laws, and is not a Contempt t of thoſe 

Laws a Contempt of him that gave them, and a 
deſpiſing his Authority? I5 it not a preferring their 


own Wills and Appetites to his moſt wife and rightc- 


ous Will, and an arraigning his Wiſdom or his Good: 
neſs? Is it not a Contempt of him, to act as if he 
had no Authority over US, or as if it were an indif- 
ferent or ſmall Matter whether his Laws were ob— 
ſerv'd or not? Is it not a Contempt of him, to act 


as if we neither valued his Favour, nor fear'd his 
Diſpleaſure? Nor wou'd it at all mend the Matter, 


though in Words we profeſs'd the greateſt Venera- 


tion for him; tor to proteſs a great Regard for him, 
and at the jame time to have no 3 Reg ard at all to what 


he requires, wWou'd only be to add | Mockery to Du- 


| obedie: ICC, 


Ti. . | 1 
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It is nothing to the purpoſe whether Sin can do 
God any real Hurt, If it do not, no thanks to the 
Sinner; for the natural ! 3 of Sin is to make 
God unhappy, if he were capable of being ſo; it is 
4 ſtriking at his Authority and Laws, and if it can- 
not hu: 1 his Being, it is owing to the infinite Perfec- 
tion of his Nature. It is a ſtrang ze way the Author 
takes to diminiſh the Evil of Sin, under pretence 
of exalted Thoughts of the infinite Periection Of that 
God, againſt whom it is committed, and whoſe 


Laws are violated, The only Reafon why Sin can- 


not really hurt him, 1s becauſe of the tranſcendent 


Excellency of his Nature; and ſhall this be a Rea- 


fon why his Authority may be ſaſely contemned, 
and his Law tranſgreſo'd with unpunity ? That ye- 
ry Perfection of his Nature, winch makes it impoſ- 
ible for his Creatures to hurt him by their Sins, does 


allo increaſe the Malignity of their Offences againſt 


him, and maxes it 1npoſlible for him not to hate 
Sin, Which is the molt monſtrous Breach of all the 

Rules of Order. And it he hates Sin, this will carry 
him to do all that is proper for him as a moral Go- 
vernor to hinder it, and thew his Diſpicalure againſt 
ic; and that is by threatning aviul Puniſhments to 
the Violators of his Laws. And if it be juſt and ne- 
ceſſary, as it is on many Acco nts, to threaten tho 
Puniſhments, then his own Authority and Majeity, 


the Declaration of his Jule dice and Richteoutneſs, as 
well as the deterring others from offending, requires 


chat thoſe Threatnings ſhouꝰ'd be ordinarily executed, 
and that they ſhou'd not be diſpens'd with but upon 
Terms conſiſtent with the great Ends of his Govern- 
ment, and with the Authority of his Laws. 


What can be more worthy of God, than to 1 


all the World ſee how ſacred and inviolable are the 
Kigts of his Government, and what a horrid thing 
It is, and how diſpleaſing to him, for a Creature to 


c up againſt the Author of its Being, the ſovereign. 


? 3 | Lord, | 
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Lord, and ſupreme Good? Beſides, that this is high- 
ly fit and reaſonable in it ſelf, it is evident that the 
Peace, the Order, and Harmony of the moral World 
very much depends upon preſerving a que Reverence 
for God in the Minds of his Creatures, and keeping 
up the Authority and Dignity of his Laws. As in 
the natural World, if God's ſuſtaining Influence was 
ſubſtracted, the Order of Things wou'd ſoon be dif. 
ſolv'd, and the Frame of Nature confounded; fo it 
18 a Regard to the Deity, his Authority and Laws, 
which maintains a juſt Order in the moral World, 
and without which it cou'd not long ſubſiſt. And 
whoſoever attempts to diminiſh the Horror of Sin, 
and Men's Reverence for the divine Authority, and 
to teach Men to look upon the Tranſgreſſion of the 
divine Law as a ſlight thing, and no more than the 
Offence of one Creature againſt another, ſeems to 
me to ſtrike at all Order at once. It is an Attempt 
to baniſh a Regard for the Deity, the Fear of God 
from amongſt Men, and to diſſolve the original 
Bonds that keep up che Order and Harmony of the 
moral World, 
This ſeems to me to be the manifeſt Tendency of 
this Gentleman's Scheme. He will not allow that 
God puniſhes thoſe wwho violate his Laws as for an 
Injury done to himſelf, diſtine# from the Harm that 
by the Breach of them accrues to his Creatures, | 
aſk therefore, does all the Malignity of Sin conſiſt 
wholly in the Harm it does to the Creatures? Docs it 
derive no Malignity at all from its being a Tranſ- 
greſſion of the divine Law, and a Contempt of the 
divine Authority? If not, is not this to ſay there is 
no ſuch thing as a Sin againſt God at all? nor ought 
Sinners ever to acknowledge and confeſs that they 
| have ſinned againſt God, or be at all concern'd on 
this account. And ſo the Author has found out an 
admirable Expedient to make Perſons eaſy in their 
Crimes, by telling them that they need not be 00 
cern'd; 
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cern'd; there is no ſuch thing as a Creatures ſin- 
ning againſt God; and if there be no ſuch thing, 


then certainly they need not fear being puniſh'd for 
it. But if there be no Sins againſt God, this is to 


| deny that there are any Dutics owing to God, which 
is in effect to deny that there is a God that governs 
the World. So that we ſee where this fine Scheme 


ends at laſt. For if there be a God that governs the 


World and has given us Laws, then there are Du- 


tics we properly owe him, and to tranſgreſs the Laws 


he has given, 1s truly and properly to fin againſt 
God; and if it be a vile and monſtrous thing, as it 


manifeſtly i is, for his reaſonable Creatures to oppoſe 


their Wills to the Supreme, to reſiſt his Authority, 


and to refuſe to be govern'd by his Laws, then cer- 


3 tainly a juſt and righteous God, who judges of things 


as they are, will regard it in this View, and will 
conſequently puniſh it in this View and under this 
Conſiderations and therefore will puniſh Sin not 
merely as a Harm done to the Creatures, but as a 
moſt unjuſt and ungrateful Oppoſition to his own 
Government and Laws, and an Indignity ofter*d to 


his ſupreme Authority. 


When therefore this Author aſſerts that 11D0H bis 
on Account God can't be in the leaſt affected whe- 
ther his Laws be obſerv'd or not, p. 38*. if his Mean- 


1s be (as it ſeems to be his Intention) that God 


125 no Regard at all in this Matter to the Dignity of 
18 685 Authority and Government, it is falſe. It 
may be ſaid, that, on his own Account, that is, on 


Account of the tranſcendent Excellency of his own 


Nature, he will do whatever is fit and proper for him 
to do, as the wiſe and righteous Governor of the 
W rorld, and whatever becomes his own glorious 


. perfections. This Gentleman himſelf owns, that 


that Juſtice, whereby God is righteous in all his 
+ Actions, 18 s cternally inherent in "the divine Na- 


„ 3 ture, 
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ture, p. 41. that“ the Happineſs of God con. 
fiſts in his Rectitude, and in his acting acccording 
to the all-comprehending Rcaſon of his own Mind, 
p. 23 *. that cou'd we ſuppoſe him to act other. 
ee wiſe (than as his own Reaſon directs, and than 


according to the Purity and Rectitude of his own 


Nature) “ he wou'd be as unhappy as now he is 
« happy, p. 25 f. that it is a Contradiction to his 
« Nature to do any thing that 15 not fit and reaſona- 
« ble, p. 26 ||.” And is there any thing more fit 
and reaſonable, or, to uſe the Author's Plat. e, 
more conformable to the Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, than that an infinitely perfect and righteous 
Being ſhou'd love Righteouſneſs and hate all Ini 
quity; or that the moſt -wiſe Governor of the World, 


when he has given Laws to his Creatures for the 


Rule of their Conduct, ſhou'd vindicate the Autho- 
rity of thoſe Laws, and not ſuffer them to be 
trampled upon with Impunity? and when his reaſona- 
ble Creatures riſe up in oppoſition to his Authority, 
ſhowd teſtify his Diſpleaſure againſt ſuch a Conduct? 


If, on all theſe Accounts, to puniſh Sin and mani- 


feſt his Diſpleaſure againſt it be to act in conformity 


to the Fitneſs of Things, to the Rectitude of his 
own Nature, and to the Reaſon of his own all- com- 


prehending Mind; then, by the Author's own De- 


finition of the divine Happineſs, his own Happineſs 


will ingage him to do fo : and tho? Sin cannot hurt 
him-or make him miſerable, yet ſince (as he owns) 
to act contrary to his own Reaſon and Rectitude 


wou'd make him fo; it follows, that if his own 


infinite Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs ſees it proper 
for him to puniſh Sin and manifeſt his Diſpleaſure 
againſt it, not to do this wow d be acting contrary 
to the Reaſon of his own Mind, to his own Purity 


and Rectitude, and conſequentiy wou'd be contrary | 
to his Flappineſs. 


© Þ:1g., + P;21 IP. 23. _ 
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Tis true he takes no pleaſure in Puniſhment as 
10h (chat is, merely as it makes any Creature miſe- 


Table) and in this reſpect it may be ſaid, that he 


cannot hate any thing he hath made, as this Author 
peaks, p. 42 *, But though he delights not in the 
Puniſhment of Sinners, as tending to make them 
miſerable, yet he may delight in it as it is a Vindi- 
cation of his own ſacred Rights, as it tends to the 
Preſervation of Order, and the Authority of his 
Laws, and therefore is moſt becoming his excellent 
Greatneſs and Wiſdom and Purity; in a word, as 
it is acting worthy of himſelf, which can't but yield 
Complacency and Delight to the beſt of Beings. 


© And in this Senſe thoſe Scriptures are to he under- 


ſtood, which repreſent God as delighting in exe- 
cating his juſt Vengeance, and ſatisfying himſelf in 
the Puniſhment of Sinners. Be 

Our Author frequently repreſents the ſacred Wri- 
tings, as aſcribing the worſt Paſſions of the human 


E Niture to God. This he often repeats, particularly 


in his 13th Chapter, where he ſaith, „that many 
« Texts do, in the plaineſt manner, aſcribe human 
“ Paſſions, even of the worſt kind, to God ;** and 
aſks, * what Notions mult the Vulgar have of 
« God, if the Light of Nature can't direct them 


F. © right, when they find he is ſaid to be jealous, and 


e furious? ſee p. 251 f. And again, p. 205 |. 
that © the Scripture, taken literally, gives the 
« Vulgar falſe and unworthy Notions of the divine 


Nature, by imputing almoſt every where to 


« God——even the worſt of human Paſſions.” He 
here evidently refers to thoſe Paſſages of Scripture 
that expreſs his Reſentment againit Sinners, and 


Refolution to punith them, and the Effects of his 


Juſtice, under the Epithets of Wrath, F ury, Sc. 


And he repreſents the common Syſtems of Divinity 
(that is, thoſe that talk of God's puniſhing Sin out 


E F. 36. F. P. 225, 226. IF. 181. 
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of a Regard to the Dignity of his Laws and Govern. 
ment, Sc.) as repreſenting God full of Wrath and 
Fury, ready to glut himſelf with Revenge for the In. 


 Juries he has ſuffer'd by the Breach of his Laws, 
P. 40 ®. as cloatbing him with the worſt of our Infir- 


milies, and repreſenting him as an ambitious, ſuſpi- 


cious, wrathful and revengeful Being, p. 39 +. and 


again, as hating the Creatures he hath made, or as 
ſubjeft to ſuch Weakneſs or Impotence as to aft arhj.. 
trarily, or out of Spite, Wrath, Revenge or Self. 
intereſt, p. 42 ||. : 
It is very eaſy to heap up ſuch Expreſſions as 
theſe, which only ſhew the Injuſtice of this Author, 
and the ſtrange Liberties he allows himſelf in miſre- 
preſenting the Senſe of thoſe whom he thinks fit to 


oppoſe, At this rate it is but beſtowing a hard 
Name upon them, and the moſt glorious Actions 


ſhall pals for Crimes, It 1s but calling Juſtice Spite 
and Revenge, and that which is one of the nobleſt 
of Virtues ſhall be the moſt odious of Vices. 
This Gentleman faith, that to aſcribe Anger, Re. 
venge, and ſuch like Paſſions to God, wou'd be 70 

make him reſemble the weak, womaniſh, and impo- 
tent Part of our Nature, rather than the manly, no- 
ble, and generous, p. 39. But was a juſt and ſted- 
dy Deteſtation of Evil and Wickedneſs ever account- 
ed a Weakneſs or Imperfection in any Man? Or 
rather, has not an eaſy Softneſs and Indulgence, a 2 
giving way to the Movements of Compaſſion, even 


where Juſtice and the Order of things requires that 


the Offender ſhou'd be puniſh'd, has not this been 
always accounted weak and womaniſh? A fixed Dil- 
pleaſure againſt all Vice and Wickedneſs, which is in- 
{ſeparable trom true Virtue and a Love of Goodnels, 
is certainly one of the nobleſt Characters. This, it 


any thing, may be call'd manly, noble and gene- 
rous. Is not this that which the wiſeſt Heathens ſo 
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much admir'd in Cato's Character? And what wouw'd 
they have thought of any Perſon that ſhou'd have 
repreſented him, on this very account, as weak, 
womaniſh, ſuſpicious and revengeful? And what 
then can we think of a Man that chuſes to repreſent 
that ſteady Rectitude, that Love of Juſtice and 
Righteouſneſs, which carries the moſt wiſe and 
righteous Governor of the World to manifeſt his 
Diſpleaſure againſt Wickedneſs by puniſhing it, 
under this mean and unworthy Notion ? 

1 muſt confeſs it has always ſcem'd to me one 
great Excellency of the facred Writings, that they 
tend to give Men the moſt ſtrong and lively Im- 
preſſions of the Evil and Malignity of Sin, and of 
God's righteous Diſpleaſure againſt it, and conſe- 
quently to inſpire them with the utmoſt Horror of 
Vice and Wickedneſs, and with a Dread of the 
divine Juſtice, which will certainly purſue them in a 
terrible manner, if they perſiſt in an obſtinate Courſe 
of Wickedneſs. It is proper that, in a Revelation 
deſign'd to recover Men from thoſe evil Courſes to 
which they are ſo ſtrongly addicted, theſe Things 

mhou'd be repreſented in the moſt vigorous and 
E ardent Expreſſions z no weak, ſoit, languid Repre- 
ſentations wou'd be ſufficient ; and therefore the 
Scriptures make uſe of the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions 
that Language affords, ſuch as thoſe of Mratb, and 
Fury, to deſcribe God's great Diſpleaſure againſt 
Sin, and Reſolution to puniſh it, and the terrible 
© Effects of his Juſtice, Such Repreſentations are ad- 
\ | mirably fitted to awaken preſumptuous Sinners out 
of their ſtupid Security to a quick and lively Senſe 
of their Guilt and Danger, which is the firſt Step 
„ do a ſerious Conſideration and Amendment. And 
ik; then the ſame Scriptures do alſo make the moſt ami- 
able Diſcoveries of his infinite Love and Goodneſs, 
> and of his rich Grace and Mercy to penitent return- 
nig Sinners, to engage and encourage them to 
; return, 


. 1 . 
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return, and to work upon the more ingenuous Prin. 
ciples and Diſpoſitions of the human Nature. No 
is there any Danger that any that diligently read 
and conſider the Holy Scriptures, ſhowd interpret 
thoſe other Paſſages as ſignifying the ſudden Emo. 
tions of raſh Anger or bitter Reſentment, ſuch as are 
to be found in hot and paſſionate or revengeful Men, 
ſince there are many other Paſlages in the facred 
Writings that, by the exalted Notions they give us 
of the Deity, of his Immutability, Patience, Long. 
ſuffering, ſuificiently ſecure us againſt ſuch Mi. 
apprehenſions. Do not the ſame Scriptures repre- 
tent God as declaring, and that with the greateſt 
Solemnity, that he delights not in the Death of Sin- 
ners, but rather that the: ſhould turn and live, and 
as uling the propereſt Methods to engage them to 
return? So that none that govern themſelves by the 
ſacred Writings, and carefully compare one Paſſage 
with another, and take their Notions from thence, 
can think that thoſe Expreſſions of J/7ath and Fury 
fignity a paſſionate ferce Reſentment and Hatred 
againſt the Perſons of Sinners abſolutely confider'd, 
but a pure and righteous Deteſtation of Sin and 
Wickedneſs, and a ſteady Reiolution to puniſh it. 
And 'tis certain, that if Sinners do not conceive 
of God as diſple -aſed with them when they fin, and 
do not fear his Diiplcafure on that account, there is 
- an end of all Rehgion, And it ay Man, under 
pretence of repreſenting God infinitely happy in him- 
lelf, ſhould reprefent him as unconcern'd at the Ac- 
tions of his Creatures, taking no Complacency in 
their good Actions, nor difpleafed with their evil 
ones, this would be under pretence of doing God 
honour to deſtroy his Providence and Government 
of the World, and to take away the Differences of 
Good and Evil; and if this was the Repreſentation 
the Scriptures gave us of this matter, it would be 
to me an inſuperable Objection againſt them. 5 
| Far | J | [LT 
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But I can't help obſerving, that this Writer (with 
whom it is a familiar thing to contradict in one Paſ- 


ſage what he advances in another) does himſelf fre- 
quently fall into that manner of Expreſſion which he 


Wt Fo tre hnds fo much fault with, He often talks of 

what is plealing and diſpleaſing to the Deity. Thus 
be ces us, that „ we are to meaſure what is pleaſing 
. and diſple aſing to God (which takes in the whole 


« of ' Religion) from what our Reaſon teaches con- 
« Cerning his Nature, p. 30. p. 66.” where he plain- 
y falls into the Notion he endeavours to ridicule, of 
Gock s having a Satisfaction or Complacency in the 
good Actions of his Creatures, and being diſpleaſed 
with their evil ones, and ſuppoſes that this may be 

gather'd from what our Realon teaches us concerning 
his Nature. 

To the fame canals he faith, that * if doing E- 
« yil be the only Foundation of God's Diſpleature, 
« then ceaſing to do Evil muſt take away that Diſ- 

« pleaſures and that as long as Men continue in their 
Sins, they muſt continus che proper Objectsof God's 
0 Reſentment, but when they forſake their Sins, 
0 5 moy of courſe become the proper Objects of his 

Approbation, p. 417, 418 *, Here he plainly 

43 1 that the doing Evil is a juſt Foundation for 
© God's Diſpleaſure; and affirms that as long as Men 
E continue in their Sins, they mult continue the proper 
Objefts of his Reſentment. He aſcribes Diſpleaſure 
and Reſentment to God, and that this Diſpleafure and 
Reſentment is excited by the Sins of Men. 
| And p. 280 ＋. where he endeavours to ſhew how 
E calily the common People may know the Duties they 


t code to God, he faith, „they need not much Re- 
f © © fiction to know, that the higheſt Honour and 
n Worſhip they can render to God is ſolemnly to 
e © own him to be what he is; and that, as they can- 
; not but ſee, it would be in them afronting C God 
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to offer him a Worſhip which they believe N ab- 
« hors; ſo they muſt think the ſame in others. 
Here the Author allows it as a Thing ſo clear that 
the meaneſt of the People can't be ignorant of it, 
that there may be a Morſbip which God abhors, and 
that to offer him ſuch a Worſhip is to affront him. 
He ſuppoſes this to be the Sentiment that common 
Senſe inſpires into all Mankind, and which there 
needs but little Reflection to diſcern, And are not 
theſe Expreſſions which this Gentleman uſes, of 
God's being affronted, of his Reſentment of Evil, 

his Diſpleaſure, his Abhorrence, as ſtrong and ob- 
noxious as thoſe he finds fault with in the facred Wri. 


tings? If this be the Law of Nature, why ſhould the 
Scriptures be charged as conveying to us Notions 


contrary to that Law, merely becaule they deſcribe 
God's Reſentment againſt Sin in a ſtrong manner? 
There is another Paſſage I would mention on this 
Occaſion. The Author, when finding fault with our 
Saviour's Precept of loving our Enemies, tells us, 
that Actions abſtractedly conſider'd, are not the 
<« Objects of Love and Hate, but Perſons for the 
ſake of their Actions; and that the Actions of 
ſome Men are too deteſtable to create in us any 
Sentiment, but of Averſion, ſo as to oblige us to 


a 


(( 


'< bring them to condign Puniſhment, p. 3425. 
Here he ſuppoſes that it would be quite wrong, and 
argue an ill Temper of Mind, not to have a Deteſ. 


tation for ſome Actions and an Averſion for the Per- 


ſons that commit them, or not to puniſh them on 


the account of them. And therefore God, who in- 


finitely exceeds all Men in Righteouſneſs and Purity, 


muſt have proportionably a greater Deteſtation for 
thoſe Actions, and conſequently, by this Author's 


way of reaſoning, a greater Averſion to the Perſons 


that commit them, and be more ſtrongly inclin'd by 


the Perfection of his N ature 70 bring them to condigh 
Punifoment 


* p . 309. 
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| Puniſhment. And ſince in the Paſſage juſt now cited 
this Gentleman ſuppoſes it to be evident to the com- 
mon Reaſon of Mankind, that there is a Worſhip 
which God abbors, and that to offer that Worſhip 
to him is to affront him, or offer an indignity to his 
glorious Majeſty, then if Actions abſtractedly conſi- 
gerd are not the Objects of Love and Hate, (as he 
argues) but Perſons for the ſake of their Actions, 
thoſe that offer to God this Worſhip which he ab- 
kors, muſt (according to this Author) themſelves 
be the Objects of his Abhorrence. And now how 
will this Writer clear himſelf from holding, that God 
hates the Creatures he hath made, and; acts out of 
Seite, Wrath, Revenge, or Self-intereſt? p. 42 *. 
Whatever he faith to clear himſelf from this Charge, 
will equally juſtify the Expreſſions uſed in the facred 


Writings, 


| As to the Author? 5 Maxim, which i is the Title 
oc his 4th Chapter, that “all the Penalties annex*d | 


eto the divine Laws are for the Good of Mankind, 

« even of thoſe who ſuffer for the Breach of them.“ 
And again, that © in all the Pumiſhments he inflicts, 
God muſt act purely for the Good of his Crea- 
ce turesz and the Effects of his Juſtice (they never 


« extending to Annihilation) muſt not only be for 


« the Good of others, but even of the Perſons pu- 
« niſh'd, p. 41.” It has been already ſhewn, that 


thous gh God cannot, in making Cr eatur ES Or giving | 


them Laws, have 1n view the adding to his own el- 
ſential Happineſs, or making himſelf more perfect 
ad happy than he is, yet there is a Juſtice which he 


owes to himſelf (and which his own infinite Perfec- 


tion and therefore his Happineſs requires) to act 
always wiſely and righteouſly, in a manner agree- 
able to the juſt Order and Reaſon of Things, and to 


his own glorious Perfections T7. And therefore both 
in making and executing his Laws, he conſiders not 


png 
K. 30 t See above, p. 1 72, 173, 
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« to offer him a Worſhip which they believe he ah. 


„ hors; ſo they muſt think the ſame in others,” 
Here the Author allows it as a Thing fo clear that 


the meaneſt of the People can't be ignorant of it, 


that there may be a Worſhip which God abbors, and 


that to offer him ſuch a Worſhip is to affront him, 
He ſuppoſes this to be the Sentiment that common 
Senſe inſpires into all Mankind, and which there 
needs but little Reflection to diſcern. And are not 


theſe Expreſſions which this Gentleman uſes, 01 
God's being affronted, of his Reſentment of Evil, 
His Diſpleaſure, his Abhorrence, as ſtrong and ob- 


noxious as thoſe he finds fault with in the facred Wri. 
tings? If this be the Law of Nature, why ſhould the 
Scriptures be charged as conveying to us Notions 
contrary to that Law, merely becauſe they deſcribe 


God's Reſentment againſt Sin in a ſtrong manner? 


There 1s another Paſſage I would mention on this 


_ Occaſion. The Author, when finding fault with our 
Saviour's Precept of loving our Enemies, tells us, 


<« that Actions abſtractedly « conſider'd, are not the 
« Objects of Love and Hate, but Perſons for the 
« ſake of their Actions; and that the Actions of 
ſome Men are too deteſtable to create in us any 
Sentiment, but of Averſion, ſo as to oblige us to 
bring them to condign Puniſhment, p. 342 *.” 
Here he ſuppoſes that it would be quite wrong, and 


* 


ce 


argue an ill Temper of Mind, not to have a Peteſ- 
tation for ſome Actions and an Averſion for the Per- 
ſons that commit them, or not to puniſh them on 
the account of them, And therefore God, who in- 


finitely exceeds all Men in Righteouſneſs and Purity, 


muſt have proportionably a greater Deteſtation for 
thoſe Actions, and conſequently, by this Author's 


Way of reaſoning, a greater Averſion to the Perſons 
that commit them, and be more ſtrongly inclin'd by 
the Perfection of his Nature to bring them to condiga 


Pumſhment. 


* 309. 
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© Puniſhment. And ſince in the Paſſage juſt now cited 


this Gentleman ſuppoſes it to be evident to the com- 
mon Reaſon of Mankind, that there is a Worſhip 
which God abbors, and that to offer that Worſhip 


to him is to affront him, or offer an indignity to his 


glorious Majeſty, then if Actions abtraftedly conſi- 
ger'd are not the Objects of Love and Hate, (as he 
argues) but Perſons for the ſake of their Actions, 


5 thoſe that offer to God this Worſhip which he ab- 


kors, muſt (according to this Author) themſelves 
be the Objects of his Abhorrence, And now how 
will this Writer clear himſelf from holding, that God 
bates the Creatures he hath made, and acts out of 


4 Hite, Wrath, Revenge, or Self-intereſt? p. 42 *. 


Whatever he faith to clear himſelf from this Charge, 
will equally juſtify the Expreſſions uſed in the ſacred 
Writings, tp „„ SD 
As to the Author's Maxim, which is the Title 
of his 4th Chapter, that © all the Penalties annex'd 
« tg the divine Laws are for the Good of Mankind, 
« even of thoſe who ſuffer for the Breach of them.” 
And again, that © in all the Puniſhments he inflicts, 
God muſt act purely for the Good of his Crea- 
c tures; and the Effects of his Juſtice (they never 
* extending to Annihilation) muſt not only be for 
* the Good of others, but even of the Perfons pu- 
« niſh'd, p. 41.% It has been already ſhewn, that 
tha gn God cannot, in making Creatures or giving 
them Laws, have in view the adding to his own et- 
lenizal Happineſs, or making himſelf more perfect 
ad happy than he is, yet there is a Juſtice which he 
owes to himſelf (and which his own infinite Perfec- 
tion and therefore his Happineſs requires) to act 
always wiſely and righteouſly, in a manner agree- 
able to the juſt Order and Reaſon of Things, and to 
his own glorious Perfections T. And therefore both 
in making and executing his Laws, he conſiders not 
EL aries, | | | merely 
L F. 3% : Ses above, p. 7, 17% 
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merely what is for the Benefit of his ny, but 
what is moſt worthy of himſelf, and moſt agrecable 
to his own infinite Righteouſneſs, his Wiſdom, his 
Purity, as well as Coodnefs in a word, to the tran. 
ſcendent Excellency of his own moſt perfect Nature, 
which is an eternal and indripeniable Law to him, 
which he can no more act contrary unto than he can 
deny himſelf. But ſuppoſing it to be purely for the 
Good of his Creatures that he inflicts Puniſhment, 
yet ſtill it mult be for the general Good; and th 
Good of particular Perſons is no further to be con. 
hder*d, than is conſiſtent with the general Good or 
- Good of the Whole, Does not this Writer himſ{l{ 
iay, in that very Page where he advances the above 
Maxim, p. 41. That when the Magiſtrate pu- 
5 nithes a Criminal, 'tis an Act of Juſtice to the 
„ Publick; and when he pardons him, 'tis an At 
* of Mercy to the Criminal, though an Act of In- 
« juſtice to the Publick ??? Why ſhould he ther-- 
tore ſuppoſe, that in the divine Government Mercy 
muſt be thewn to every particular Perſon that offends? 
May it not be juſtly ſuppoſed, that in many Caſes a 
mewing mercy to the Sinner may be an Injury to the 
Publick, inconſiſtent with the univerſal Good, to 
which the private Benefit or Intereſt of any particular 
Perſon or Perſons mult give way? The only Ar- 
gument he produces for it is this; “ that God, whose 
« Love infinitely exceeds that of mortal Parent, 
% chaſtiſes his Children (and all Mankind are alike 
« his Children) becauſe he loves them, and deſigns 
their Amendment, p. 42 F.“ But we mult not 
think the Love of God towards his Creatures like 
Inſtinct, a weak partial Fondneſs to them becaulz 
they are his Productions. He indeed gave them 
Being, he made them, but then he made them rea- 
ſonable Creatures, moral Agents, and deſign'd to 
deal with chem as ſuch, that 18, o govern them by 
Laus, 
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Laws, and to deal with them according to thoſe 
Laws. It does not follow that becauſe he's gave them 


zeing, he muſt reſolve to make them happy at any 
rate, "but in ſuch a Method as is agreeable to the Na- 


ture of moral Agents, and to the wiſc and nghteous 


Methods of his Government. He is their Ring a8 
vell as Father, and Fondneſs to his Children muſt 


ghiot make him do what 15 unfit and improper for him 


1s the great Governor of the World, and unbecom- 
ing his infinite Wiſdom and Righteouſnefs. Among 
Net if it cou'd be ſuppos'd that a King was the na- 

ura Father of all his Subjects, this w our! not render 
it + the leſs fit for him to puniſh them if they violated 
the Laws. If it were fit for him en ſuch a Suppo- 
tion (as it undoubtedly word) to make Laws, 
and to annex Penalties to thoſe Laws, it wou'd be 
allo fir and neceſſary for him to exccute them; and 
in that Cate the puniſhing in an exemplary manner 
ſome rebellious contumacious Children, wou'd be a 
Kindneſs to the whole Nation or Fami uy. in general; 
and to refuſe to puniſh them becauſe they were his 
Children, wowd be a weak partial Conduct unbe- 
coming a wiſe and juſt Governor, 

Our Author concludes his 4th Chapt ter with a Hint 
againſt the Eternity of Hell Torments; His Reaſons 
are, becauſe “ there can be no Proportion between 
* the temporary Injury done to all Men, and eter- 
5 nal Miſery of but one Man and becauſe “ cverlaſt- 

ing Torment cannot work Amendment, p. 42 *.“ 
1 he firſt goes upon the Suppoſition, that all Sins are 
only to be reg garded as Injuries done by one Creature 
to another, and not as Olfences againſt God; a Sup- 
poſition which has already been ſhewn to be falſe and 
ablurd: and what the Malignity and Demerit may 
be of a reaſonable Creatures obſtinate perſiſting in a 
prefurnptuous Courſe of Diſobedience to the known 
Laws of the Creator, in Oppoſition to the ſupreme 

Yor. * Authority, 
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Authority, and to infinite Goodneſs, and conſequent. 
ly what Puniſhment it may be fit and congruous for 
the righteous Governor of the World to inflict, we 
are very improper Judges. Sinners may ealily be 
partial in their own Cauſe, and judge by their own 
private Benefit, and not by the ſteddy eternal Rules 
of Righteouſneſs, and by a Regard to the univerſa] 
Good, what it is that the Wiſdom and Juſtice of 
the Supreme Being may render it proper for him to 
do. There are iew Penalties but what will be thought 
too ſevere, if the Criminal muſt be the Judge, The 
Scriptures that tell us, that he Wicked fhall go a. 
way into everlaſting Puniſhment, do alſo frequently 
intimate, that the Degrees of Puniſhment in a fu- 
ture State ſhall be very various, and that there ſhall 
be a vaſt Difference made between the Puniſhment 
of ſome and of others, according to the different 
Nature and Aggravations of their Crime, 
As to what he adds, that eternal Torment cannot 
work Amendment, this goes upon the Suppoſition, 
that Puniſhment is only deſign*d for the Benefit and 
Amendment of the particular Perſon or Perſons that 
are puniſh'd, which is a great Miſtake, as has been 
alrcady ſhewn, But though eternal Torments can- 
not tend to the private Benefit of the particular Per- 
ſons that are puniſh*d, yet how does this Gentleman 
know but the puniſhing particular Sinners with ever- 
- laſting Puniſhment may be for the general Good, or 
Good of the Whole, and may be what the juſt Or- 
der of Things, and the wiſe Ends of the divine 
Government may require? In which Caſe, out of 
Compaſſion to thoſe particular Offenders, to abſtain 
_ even from their everlaſting Puniſhment wou'd be 
only a weak partial Tenderneſs, unbecoming the wile 
and righteous Governor of the World. The T hreat- 
nings even of everlaſting Puniſhments are plainly 
for the publick Good, The original Deſign of thelc, 
and ot all Threatnings, 1s not to procure the MA, 
Dis bog 1 
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of the Creatures, but to prevent a Breach of the 
Law, and by deterring Perfons from tranſgreſſing 


the Law to prevent their Miſery, And as the threat- 


ning or denouncing, Puruthments againſt obſtinate 
Offenders is what Wiſdom and even Goodneſs or 
Mercy to the Whole as well as Jultice requires, fo 
when they are once threatned, Juſtice and Truth 


and rectoral Wiſdom, and even a Regard to the 


publick Order and Welfare, make it neceſſary that 
they ſhou'd be ordinarily executed. For better it 
were not to threaten thoſe Puniſhments, than to 
threaten them and yet never inflict them, We ſhou'd 
conceive a very odd Notion of any carthly Govern- 
ment that ſhou*d take this Method; and to ſuppoſe 
any thing like this in the divine Government; wou'd 
2 to give a ſtrange Idea of the Righteouſneſs and 
Truth, the Wiſdom and Juſtice of the ſupreme Le- 
oiſlator. * : 
Suppoſing reaſonable Creatures, that by the origi- 


nal Conſtitution of their Being, are deſign'd for an 


immortal Duration, any thing leſs than an eternal Pu- 


niſnment wou'd ſcarce be ſufficient to deter them. 
To threaten obſtinate Offenders that are to live for 
ever only with a temporary Puniſhment, wou'd be 
asf in human Governments the higheſt Puniſhments 
denounc'd againſt the greateſt Olfenders were on] 
that they ſhou'd be confin'd for a few Hours, and 
then be enlarg*d; for any temporary Puniſhment | 
whatſoever wou'd bear a leſs Proportion to the eter- 
nal Duration of the Sinner, than the Puniſhment 
of a few Hours wou'd to the Duration of the long- 
elt Life on Eat. 5 
This Gentleman elſewhere puts a Queſtion into 
the Mouth of the Indians, Why is not the Devil 
put under Confinement, that he may, be prevented 
* trom doing miſchief? lee p. 388 *.“ He ſeems to 
look upon this to be a very reafonable Queſtion. 
25 „ Suppoſing 
9 P. 352. hes 
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Suppoſing therefore that it is the very Law of his 
Nature, to live for ever, to continue in immortal Be- 
ing, wou'd not the Reaſon cqually hold, that he 
Thowd be eternally in Confinement, that 1s, eternal. 
ly kept in a State of Puniſhment, ſuppoſing him to 
continue cternally Wicked; and why ſhou'd it not 
be equally juſt with reſpect to obſtinate Sinners of 
the human Race, that they ſhowd be eternally con- 
fred in a State of Puruſhment, ſuppoſing them to 
continue eternally wicked? This Author indeed ſays, 
that“ infinite Wiſdom knows how to adjuſt the Pu- 
c mſhment to the Offence, that it may be exactly fit- 
& ted to produce the deſird Amendment, p. 42 *.“ 
But the Queſtion is not, what it is poſlible for God 
to do by his abſolute Power; he cou'd by his Power 
have prevented their ſinning at all, and have made 
them abſolutely impeccable; but he has not done ſo; 
he has thought proper to leave them to the free Ex- 
rciſe of their reaſonable Natures; and if he ſhou'd 
ſtill leave them to themſelves, it is probable that where 
they are confirm'd in impure and vicious Habits, 
they will ſtil] continue thus wicked, notwithſtanding 
their Puniſhment; and that the longer they continue, 
the more hardned they will grow, (Inſtances of 

which we may obſerve daily) except God ſhou'd 
interpoſe in a very extraordinary Manner in their 
favour, to change the Diſpoſitions of their Minds; 
and who cam pretend to ſay that God is oblig'd to 
do this, or that it is wiſe and fit for him to do 10? 
May it not be proper in this Cale to leave them un- 
der thoſe Puniſhments they have by their own wil- 
ful Diſobedience and Obſtinacy brought upon them- 
ſelves? Perhaps if inlarg*d and freed from the Weight 
of Puniſhment, they wou'd only (ſuppoſing them 
confirm'd in Wickedneſs) make uſe of their Liberty 
to ſeduce others to Sin, and to do all the Miſchicf 
in their power, And it may be a Mercy to the Bl 
1 5 ick 


0 
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lick taking in the whole Syſtem of rational Beings) 
to continue them in that State of Puniſhu nent. 

No body counts it unjuſt in earthly Governments 
in many Caſes to inflict Penalties that ſhull laſt as 
ſong as the Lives of the Offenders; nor does it alter 
the Caſe, let them live never ſo long; they may be 
continued in a State of perpetual Imprif onment, or 
hard Labour, to the End of their Lives; and if Men 
wd now as long as they aid in the antediluvian 
World, a thouſand Years, it wow d not render ſuch 
1 Puniſhment unjuſt; it wou*d ſtill be thought ne- 
ceſſary then as much as now to inflict e that 
ſhowed be equal to the Lives of the Offenders, or 
which they cou'd not expect to outlive: and who 
then can pretend to affirm that it is unjuſt in the ſu- 
„eme Governor of the Univerſe th inflict upon ob- 
ſtinate Offenders a Puniſhment that ſhul be com- 
menſurate to the Duration of their Beings, how long 
ſoever we may ſuppoſe them to continue? And tho? 

thoſe particular Perſons thus puniſh'd were never to 
be amended by it (which may very reaſonably be 


. 4 CONCe ning Perions confirm 0 IT! inveterate 


evil Habits) yer it might be ol great Benefit as a 
Warning and Example to others, as well as a ſtand- 
ing Declaration of Sa ier and Righte- 
outnels, and the Authority of his Government ard 
Laws, 2 and to convince the waole World what an 
cvil and bitter thing it is for reaſonable Creatures to 

revolt from the Authori ity and Laws of the Supreme. 
And as it may be juſtly ſuppos?d, that the whole 


| Number of Perſons thus puniſh? d will bear but a 


ſmall Proper tion to the intire Syſten of rational Be- 
ings, this will no more be a Reflection on tlie infi- 
nite Goodneſs of God, than it wou'd be upon the 
8 of a wile Government on E. arth, to have 
Jails or Work-houſes for Criminals, where they 
are confia'd during Life, whilſt vaſtly greater Num- 
bers of pPraccable and loyal Subjects are flouriſhing 

Q 3 under 
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under the Protection and Influence of that Govern. 
ment, and of wiſe and equal Laws, And as to let 
thoſe Criminals hardned in Wickedneſs out of Con- 
finement in mere C ompaſſion to them, and to ſuf. 
fer them to go abroad again to diſturb the Peace and 
Order of Soc: ty, word be an injury to the Publick, 
ſo how do we know but that in the greater Syſtem, 
the letting looſe obſtinate Sinners and freeing them 
from their Puniſhment out of mere Pity to "them 
might be a Detriment to the Peace, the Order, and 
Welfare of the moral World or univerſal Syſtem, 
and of the loyal obedient Part of the Creation? 
As to the Vallage this Author produces from Bi- 
ſhop Tills; for, viz, That “ the Right that God 
1 bath in his Creatures is founded in the Benefits 
he hath conferr'd upon them, and the Obliga- 
tion they are under to him on that account. Now 
there's none wno becauſe he has done a Benefit, 
can have by vizzue of that, a Right todo a oreater 
« Evil than the Good he has done amounts to; and 
I think it next to madneſs to doubt, w hether er. 
„ treme and eternal Miſery be not a greater Exil 
* than ſimple Being is a Good.” This Argument 
is good to prove, "that God, merely by virtue of 
his "Right as'Crcator, has not a Right to puniſh 1%. 
nocent Creatures cverlaſtingly; but it does not prove 
that he has not a Right thus to puniſh guilty Crea- 
_ tures, For he does not punith them merely by vir. 
tue of his Right as Creator for his own abſolute Will 
and Pleafure, but he puniſhes them as he is the righ- 
teous Governor of the World. Among Men, tho? 
the Prince or Magiſtrate may have conferr'd no par- 
ticular Benefits on a Perſon at all, this does not hin- 
der his Right of puniſhing, if the it Perſon have vi- 
_ vlated the Laws; nor is it any Injuſtice, though the 
Puniſhment inflicted be greater than any particular 
Benefit (onferr'd by the Magiſtrate upon that Per. 


_ ſon, The Juſtice of the Puniſhment i is to be meaſur'd 
by other R dulce. „ 
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Before I leave this Subject, I ſhall take ſome No- 
rice of this Author's Doctrine concerning the Nature 
of thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments that God con- 
{ors or inflicts upon thoſe that obſerve or tranſgreſs 
his Laws, which he ſeems to think are nothing but 
the Satisfaction or Remorſe that are the natural and 
neceſſary Conſequences of good or evil Actions. He 
tells us, P. 25 *. that herein appears the great Wiſ⸗ 
« dom of God, in making Men's Happineſs and 
« Miſery the neceſſary and inſeparable Conſequence 
« of their Actions; and that rational Actions carry 
« with them their own Reward, and irrational their 
« own Puniſhment, This, I think, can't be denied, 
« as long as there are ſome Actions naturally beneficial 
ce tous, and others as hurtful; and that there's no Vir- 
tue, but what has ſome Good inſeparably annex*d 
to it; and no Vice, but what as neceſſarily carries 
« with it ſome Evil: and if our rational Nature 1s 
« fo be the ſame in the next Lite as it is in this, our 
Actions mult produce Effects of the ſame kind, 
« and that too in a much higher Degree,” And 
again, p. 26 T.“ Though human Law-givers are 
« forc'd to have recourſe to Puniſhments, which 
« are not connected with the things they forbid; 
yet a Being of infinite Power is not thus ſtraitned, 
but may make one the neceſſary Conſequence of 
the other; and indeed how can it be otherwiſe, 
« ſince Good and Evil have their Foundation in the 
eſſential Difference of things, and their Nature is 
« fix?d and immoveable: And conſcquently our 
KHappineſs depends on the intrinſick Nature of the 
one, and our Miſery on the intrinſick Nature of 
< the other,” Here he ſeems to me to deny any 
Rewards but what flow from the intrinſick Nature 
of Virtue, or any Puniſhments but what flow from 
the intrinſick Nature of Vice; and in a word, any 
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Rewards or Puniſhments but what are the natural and 
nece ary Conlequences of Men's Actions. 
© will eatily be allow'd, that a Courſe of good 
and virtuous Actions has a natural Tendency to pro- 
duce an inward Satisfaction of Mind, and the con- 
trary Courſe Diſſatisfaction and Remorſe but to 
lay (as this Author inſinuates) that no Reward ſhal, 
attend the one, nor any Puniſhment attend the other, 
but what by a natural and necetlary Conſequence flows 
from the Actions themſelves, is to betray the Cauſe 
of Virtue under pretence of magnifying it, and to 
give the greatelt Encouragement to Vice, under 
pretence oT repreſenting the M Liery that inſeparably 
attends it. It Sinners cou'd once be perſuaded that 
God, the rightcous Governor of the World, wie 
inflict no Penalty upon them, but what ariſes from 
the Reflection of their own Minds, and what 1s in- 
. the very Nature of the Vice they indulge, 
I am afraid this wou'd prov - {or the moſt part © but 
a mall | Pic Couragement. The greateſt Agonics 
that Sinners tech the Terrors, tlie Furies, the Re- 
morſe of Con cience that haunt the Wicked, and of 
which many of the Heathens ſpeak in very lively. 
Terms, do principally PRE from a fecret Dread 
of a future Judg ment, and of that divine Vengeance 
tat awaits their Climes; and to take away the Pread 
orf future Puniſhment, wou'd be the moſt eficctual 
Way to remove their Agonies of Mind, to allay 
_ Hoje Furies that torment "them, and to make them 
euy in their Crimes, which this Author ſeems very 
totlicitous to do. There are many fo perverted, 
that they even take a pleaſure in their Wickedneſe; 
and if the Remorie naturally attending their Crimes 
were all the Puniſhment the ey were to endure, then 
tie more thcy got above that Remorſe, (that i“ 
t ic more obſtinate and hardined they were in linning) 
tie more the 7 voud be freed from the Punithinent 
gue to their Crimes; ſo that thoſe who had mee 
5 | IN 
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the leaſt Progreſs in Vice and Wickedneſs, wou'd 
have the largeſt Share of Puniſhment, 1 believe 
every one will caſily own, that if there were no Pu- 
. nents for obſtinate Offenders in this Life, but 
that Remorſe that naturally flows from the VI ces 
hemſclves which they indulge, and from the Crimes 
which they commit, this wou'd prove but a ſmall 
Diſcouragement; nor cou'd any Government be ſafe, 
or the Peace and Order of any Socicty be long pre- 
ſerv'd, if there were no other Pet lies, 
Þ t fays our Author, „ tho? human 22 W-givers 
« are forcd to have Recourſe to Puniſhments which 
« are not connected“ (viz. by a natu ial and ne- 
ceflary Connection) © with the Things they forbid; 
yet a Being of infinite Power is not thus ſtraitned. 
but may make one the neceſſ iary Conſequence of 
the other,” The Queſtion is not, what a Being 
of infinite Power can do? he cord have lo orderd 
t that by an original Lawariſing ea 8 wy Con- 
15 jon of our Natures, the Moment any Perſon 
linn'd or indulg'd any Vice he ſhow bo be e invaded 
with all manner of Pains or Mileries, or ſhowd 
that moment die; in which Caſe it might have been 
jd that there was a natural Connexion between the 
one and the other. But he has not done ſo; nor 
5 in this Caſe wou'd there have been any room 
Choice. He has thought proper to deal with 
3 a5 reaſonable Creatures, to be govern'd not merely 
y preſent Senſe and what we now fee 1, but by the 
! Hopes or Fcars of Rewards and Puniſhments in a 
future State. He has not therefore annex'd to the 


very Performance of good and virtuous Actions ſuch 


a Reward as makes any other Reward unneceſſary, 
nor has he annex*d to the very Commiſſion of Sin 
and Vice fuch a Puniſhment and Miſery as makes 
any further Puniſhment needleſs, For then there 
ou d need no other Rewards or Puniſhments in hu- 


man Governments no more than the divine, but 


what 
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what neceſſarily flow from the Actions themſelves; 
and the beſt way wou'd be to leave Mer. to them. 
ſelves and to the natural Effects of their own Cri::1cs, 
without any other Penalties. 

Our Author owns © that human Law-giver are 
« foic'd to have Recouri:.to Funiſhm ets Wii h 
c are not connected with the T hings they forbid p? 
but why are they forced to have Reco: 5 to by: ach 
additional Puniſbmenis? Is it not becaute the Re- 
morſe and Mifery which this Gentleman luppoſes 
to be the natural and inſeparable Attendant of vicious 


Actions, 1s not ſufficient to deter Perſons from their 


Crimes without further Penalties? 

It is evident therefore that whatever we ſuppoſe 
a Being of infinite Power might do, yet he has not 
actually annex*d ſuch a Degree of Miſery to the ve- 
ry Commiſſion of a vicious Action as renders any 


further Puniſhment unneceſſary, But indeed after 


all his Talk of God's appointing thoſe Rewards and 
Puniſhments which he ſuppoſes to be the inſeparable 
Attendants oi virtuous and vicious Actions, I don't 


ſee that he leaves God any thing to do in this mat- 


ter at all. For after having ſaid that a Being of in- 
finite Power may make the Puniſhment the neceſſary 
Conſequence of the Crime, he adds, * And indeed 
« how can it be otherwiſe, ſince Good and Evil 
& have their Foundation in the eſſential Difference 
c of things, and their Nature is fix*d and immova- 


e ble; and conſequently our Happineſs depends on 


<< the intrinfck Nature of the one, and our Miſery 
on the intrinſick Nature of the other 2? Where he 
| ſeems to make the Happineſs or Miſery of Pertons 
to ariſe intirely from the Nature of the things them. 
ſelves, independently on the divine Appointment; 
ſo that properly ſpeaking God confers no Rewards, 
and infficts no Puniſhments at all, but leaves Men 
only and wholly to the natural Effects of their own 
Actions. And thus under pretence of aſcribing 


more : 


Ss 
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more to God as a Being of infinite Power than to 
any earthly Governors, he allows him far leſs, The 


may inflict other Puniſhments and confer other Re- 
wards beſides what do naturally and neceſſarily arife 


rom the Nature of the Actions themſelves, hut God 


muſt not do it. But if it appears from Fact and 
Experience, that the Miſery that naturally attends 
Vice is not alone ſufficient to deter Men from it, but 
that, beſides this, there needs further Penalties, and 
| therefore human Law-givers may inflict other Pu- 
| niſhments, why may not God do it as well as they? 
and why ſhowd Men be left merely to the Effects 
of their own Crimes, and be ſubject to no other Pu- 
niſhment, in another Lite any more than in this ? 
Let us hear how our Author accounts for it. © In 


« this Life, ſays he, we can't be perfectly happy, 


« as ſubject to Ditcaſes and Diſaſters: we are im- 
perfect ourſelves, and have none to converſe with 
« but imperfect Creatures, and yet if we act ac- 
« cording to the Dictatcs of right Reaſon, we ſhall 
« receive, even here, true inward Comfort and Sa- 


« tisfaction 3 and hereafter, when we are freed from 


« thoſe Imperfections, eternal Happineſs : on the 


« contrary, the Man who abandons his I,], be- 


« ſides the Miſery of all forts an irrational Conduct 
« will bring on him, muſt feel in his Mind, Pain 
« and Anguiſh, even in this Life and in th Life 
to come, when there art no icnſuai Things to 


« Miſery.” 


This is very true; but the Author here plainly 


gives up the Cauſe, and owns Rewards and F uniſh- 


Conſequc ice of tlie Actions themicives, even whilſt 
he endeavours to ſhe the contrary, He ſuppoſes, 
that good Men in tac Life to come ſhall have à per- 


fect Freedom fiom Diſeaſes and Diſec ers, and from 
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all the outward Ev.is and Inconveni=ncc5 of this pre 
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divert his Thoughts, inſupportable Grief and 
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State of Perfection, where they ſhall be abfolutcly 
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ſent State, And is not this a Reward diſtinct from 


their good Actions, and ſcparable in it's Nature 


from them? It does not neceſſarily flow from the 
intrinſick Nature of Virtue, but is an additional Fn. 


couragement given by the great Ruler of the World. 


that if they now apply themſelves to the Practice of 
Righteouſneſs, they ſhall hercafter be plac*d in » 
freed from all thoſe Evils and Inconveniences to 
which they are now ſubject. Again, he ſuppoſes. 


that wicked Men in the Life to come ſhall have 9 


ſenſual Things to divert their Thoughts, Does not 
this ſuppole, they ſhall be plac'd in a State where 
they ſhall be depriv*d of thoſe outward Comfort. 


_ Enjoyments that now yield them Pleaſure ; that is, that 


they ſhall be in a Place like what the Scripture repre- 
ſents it, miſerable and diſmal, where no Light or 


Comfort dwells? For if they ſhou'd hereafter be 


plac'd in a World where they ſhall have the com- 
mon Advantages and Conveniences they now enjoy, 
why may they not meet with ſenſual Things to divert 
their Thoughts, and yield them Entertainment there 
as well as here ? Since therefore he ſuppoſes they 
ſhall there have 20 ſenſual Things io divert their 
Thoughts, he muſt ſuppoſe them plac'd, by the great 
Ruler of the World, in dark and diſmal Abodes, 
deſtitute of the Conveniences and Comforts of Lite, 
and of thoſe Things that wou'd entertain and gratily 
their Senſes, like Criminals that are confin'd to a 


Priſon or a Dungeon. And wou'd not this be 


thought a grievous Puniſhment ? Wou'd this be to 


leave them merely to themſelves and the natural Ef. 


fects of their own Actions? Or wou'd it not be an 
additional Puniſhment, and a great one too, beſides 


the Remorſe that neceſſarily flows from the Natur- 


of the Crimes they commit? And I don't ſee, bin 
ſuppoſing wicked Perſonstocontinue in their Wicked 
neſs to Eternity, (which may well be ſuppos'd, i! | 

— they 


they continue in immortal Being, conſidering the 
Strength of their evil Habits) then, by this Author's 
own Conceſſion, they muſt be eternally depriv*d of 
\-::fual Enjoyments; that is, they muſt be in an 
(ternal diſmal Confinement, and eternally endure 
u/upportable Grief and Miſery, | 
And now I have conſider'd the Account the Au— 
chor gives of the Law of Nature, with reſpect to 


the main Principles and Sanctions of that Law; or 


the Scheme of Religion he wou'd introduce; and I 
think it appears, upon an impartial View, to be 
prejudicial to the Intereſts of Natural Religion, which 
he pretends ſo highly to magnify and admire, 

It tends to weaken Men's Regard to the Deity ; 
and, under pretence of extolling the Goodneſs of 


God, does in effect ſubvert his Authority and Do- 


minion. It makes it, in effect, indifferent whether 
there be any diſtinct Regard had to God, or any 
immediate Worſhip render*d to him, provided a 


Man be careful to perform ſocial Duties. It tends © 


to ſtrengthen a ſelfiſh Diſpoſition, by inſtructing 

Men to meaſure their Duty wholly by their Intereſt ; 
that no Man is oblig*d todo any thing, or to obey God 
himſelf, in any Inſtance, any further than he ſees it 
tends, in that very Inſtance, to his own Intereſt. 
It diffolves the ſacred Bands of Truth, and tends to 
make Men look upon Truth and Falſhood as only 
Matters of Convenience, 


It gives a great Looſe to the Paſſions, and leaves 


Men to indulge them without any other Rule or 


Reſtraint, than what every Man thinks to be beſt 
for himſelf, in the Circumſtances he is at preſent 
under. It, in effect, deſtroys the Sanctions of the 


| Law of Nature, and tends to make Men enter- 
| tain very ſlight Thoughts of the Evil and Malignity 
| of Sin, and to free Men from the Dread of divine 
Puniſhments, and thereby to remove the moſt ef- 
fectual Reſtraints to Vice and Wickedneſs. I can't 


1 help 
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State of Perfection, where they ſhall be abfolutely 


p. 9. 


ſent State, And is not this a Reward diſtinct from 


their good Actions, and ſeparable in it's Nature 


from them? It does not neceſſarily low from the 
intrinſick Nature of Virtue, but is an additional Fn. 
couragement given by the great Ruler of the World. 
that if they now apply themſelves to the Practice of 
Righteouſneſs, they ſhall hereafter be plac'd in » 
freed from all thoſe Evils and Inconveniences to 
which they are now ſubject. Again, he ſuppoſes, 
that wicked Men in the Life to come ſhall have 95 
ſenſual Things to divert their Thoughts, Does not 
this ſuppole, they ſhall be plac'd in a State where 
they ſhall be depriv*d of thoſe outward Comfort. 


Enjoyments that now yield them Pleaſure; that is, that 
they ſhall be in a Place like what the Scripture repre- 
ſents it, miſerable and diſmal, where no Light or 
Comfort dwells? For if they ſhowd hereafter be 
plac'd in a World where they ſhall have the com- 


mon Advantages and Conveniences they now enjoy, 


why may they not meet with ſenſual Things to divert 
their Thoughts, and yield them Entertainment there 
as well as here? Since therefore he ſuppoſes they 
ſhall there have 20 ſenſual Things do divert their 
Thoughts, he muſt ſuppoſe them plac*d, by the great 


Ruler of the World, in dark and diſmal Abodes, : 


deſtitute of the Conveniences and Comforts of Lite, 
and of thoſe Things that wow d entertain and gratity 
their Senſes, like Criminals that are confin*d to a 


Priſon or a Dungeon. And wou'd not this be 
thought a grievous Puniſhment ? Wou'd this be to | 


leave them merely to themſelves and the natural Ef. 
fects of their own Actions? Or wou'd it not be an 
additional Puniſhment, and a great one too, beſides 


the Remorſe that neceſſarily flows from the Nature | 
of the Crimes they commit? And I don't fee, but 


ſuppoſing wicked Perſonstocontinue in their Wicked 
nels to Eternity, (which may well be fuppos'd, it 
| „% , they 
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they continue in immortal Being, conſidering the 
Strength of their evil Habits) then, by this Author's 
own Conceſſion, they muſt be eternally depriv*d of 
Cuſual Enjoyments; that is, they muſt be in an 
et: -rnal diſmal Confinement, and cternally endure 
u/upportable Grief and Miſery. 
And now I have conſider'd the Account the Au- 
thor gives of the Law of Nature, with reſpect to 
the main Principles and Sanctions of that Law ; or 
the Scheme of Religion he wou'd introduce; and 1 
think it appears, upon an impartial View, to be 
pre judicial to the Intereſts of Natural Religion, which 
he pretends lo highly to magnify and admi ire. 
It tends to weaken Men's Regard to the Deity ; 


and, under pretence of extolling the Goodneſs of 


God, does in effect ſubvert his Authority and Do- 
minion. It makes it, in effect, indifferent whether 
there be any diſtinct Regard had to God, or any 
immediate Worſhip render'd to him, provided a 
Man be careful to perform ſocial Duties. It tends 
to ſtrengthen a ſelfiſh Diſpoſition, by inſtructing 
Men to meaſure their Duty wholly by their Intereſt; 


that no Man is oblig*d todo any thing, or to obey God 


himfelf, in any Inſtance, any further than he ſees it 
tends, in that very Inftance, to his own Intereſt. 
Ic difſolves the ſacred Bands of Truth, and tends to 
make Men look upon T ruth and F alſhood as only 


Matters of Convenience. 


It gives a great Looſe to the Paſſions, and leaves 


Men to indulge them without any other Rule or 


Reſtraint, than what every Man thinks to be beſt 
for himſelf, in the Circumſtances he is at preſent 


under. It, in effect, deſtroys the Sanctions of the 
law of Nature, and tends to make Men enter- 


tain very ſlight Thoughts of the Evil and Malignity 


of Sin, and to free Men from the Dread of divine 
Puniſhments, and thereby to remove the moſt ef- 
kectual Reſtraints to Vice and Wickedneſs, I can*r 
1 | help 
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help thinking therefore, but that, if this Gentle. 
man's Scheme generally prevail'd, it wou'd have a 
very bad Influence on the Cauſe of Virtue, and of 
natural Religion itſelf; and inſtead of being bene. 

cial to Mankind, wou'd tend to their great pr eu- 
dice, by making the World far wickeder, and con- 
lequently more miſerable than it is. 


; 7 bat the Author”s Scheme is not 1 fitted to anſiver 
the Advantages be propoſes by it, of delivering 
Mankind from Superſtition and Praeſicrajt ; 
and that a eric Adberence to the Chriſtian 


Revelation wou'd have a happier Influence 
this: a0. 


Have now conſider'd the Author's Scheme in 


its main Principles, and have ſhewn that it is 


far from having a friendly Aſpect on the Cauſe of 
Virtue and Religion! in the World; let us now, that 
ve may the better judge of the Tendency of the 
Scheme he wou'd introduce, examine a little into 
the great Advantages he propoſes to Mankind by it. 
The principal Advantage is the delivering Men 


from the Bondage of Superſtition and Prieſtcraft; 
let us therefore ſee whether we need have recourſe to 


this Author to be freed from theſe Evils, and what 


an Influence his Scheme has this way. 


There is nothing of which this Gentleman oives 


a more diſadvantagcous Idea than Superſtition; he 
repreſents it as worſe than Atheiſm, p. 99, 100“, 


that it has been and is the great Cauſe of Immorality, 


2 126. and chat! it has occalion'd thoſe ge” i 
_ 
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and diſtracted the World. 

This Superſtition, he obſerves, has ſpread it ſelf 
over the Face of the whole Earth, and has prevail'd 
generally 1 in all Times and Places, And he accounts 


tor it thus, p. 169 *. *Tis the Obſervation of 
« Naturaliſts (ſays he) that there 1s no Species of 


Creatures but what have ſome innate Weakneſs, 


« which makes them an eaſy Prey to other Animals 
* that know how to make the Advantage of it: 
« now the peculiar Foible of Mankind is Superſti- 
tion, Which at all times has made them liable to 
be practis' d on, not by Creatures of different 
« Species, out by thoſe of their own ; who, by a 


« confident Pretence of knowing more than their 


5 Neighbours, have firſt circumvented the Many, 
c cthe Credi ons and Unwary, and afterwards 


« ford che irce- thinking Few into an outward 


Con pliance.“ 


Here we {ec he reſolves Superſtition into an origi- 


nal 
I 


inte an adventitious contracted Infirmity. The Na- 
ture of Man was originally form'd with this Weak- 


neſs attending it; or in other Words, Man is na- 
turally a ſuperſtitious Creature, inclin'd and prone 


to Superſtition, and hence it is, that Men in all 
Ages have been ſo caſily and generally impos'd on, 


all bur the free-thinking Few, That we may judge 


the better of this, let us conſider the Account he 
gives of the Nature of Superſtition ; he makes all 


Superſtition to © conſiſt in entertaining ſuch No- 
tions of God as are unworthy of him, p. 135 T.“ 
And again, that it © conſiſts in imagining to pro- 

* pitiate an all-wiſe and gracious Being by ſuch 
Things as have no Worth or Excellency in hem "5 
or * conſidering him to be ſo light or paſſionate, 

a With trivial Things either to be appeas'd, or 


6. * elſe 


2 P. 149 + NE 


and Perſecutions that have ſo miſerably divided 


| Weakneſs oi the human Nature, and not merely 
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cc elſe mov'd to wrath,” And it is the Title of th 
8th Chapter, “ That the not adhering to thoſe 
e Notions Reaſon dictates concerning the Nature of 
God, has been the Occaſion of alf Superſtition,” 
When therefore he ſuppoſes that Men are naturally 
prone to Superſtition, he muſt ſuppoſe that they 


are naturally prone to {werve from the Notions Req- 
ſon dictates concerning tlie Nature of God, prone to 
entertain wrong Notions of the Deity, and to think 


to propitiate h1m by Things of no Value. T's 


Gentleman 15 certainly very unfit to find fault with 
thoſe who think that the human Nature is now in a 
corrupt and degenerate State, but that this is nc: 
owing to its original Conſtitution, fince it was cre. 
ated by God in the Beginning, pure and upright, 
and wou'd have bcen transmitted 10 (if it had not 

3een the Fault of our firſt Parents, the Fountains 


and Repreſentatives of the human Race) to thei! 


Poſterity ; whereas he himſelf aſſerts a Vice, 


Wceakneſs, call it what you pleaſe, originally Cleav- 


ing to ht Nature; a natural Proneneſs to Su- 
perſtition, that is, to the worſt of Evils, worſe, in 
his Opinion, than Atheiſm, and which has ſubjected 


the human Race to numberleſs Miſchiefs and Miſe- 


ries. This he ſuppoſes not to be the Effect of a 


Lapſe, but to ariſe from a Weakneſs or Defect in 


Man's original Conſtitution ; which is really to 


charge Superſtition, and all the Evils and Miſchicts 
ariſing from it, upon God himſclf, the Author oi 
Nature, who form'd Man with this innate Neab- 


neſs, as the Author calls 1 it, and with this wrong ori- 
gin nal Byafs | 

He tells us, p. 170, 171 *. that there are favy 
W ays which never fail to make Superſtition Previil, 
Myſteries and gaudy Shews, And why can't theſe 


| fail to make Superſtition prevail? It mult be becauſe 


he fuppoſes the Byaſs towards Superſtition to be 
naturally 
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-aturally ſo ſtrong that it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
ig, And accordingly he ſuppoſes Mankind in all 
Ages from the Beginning, Zews, Heathens, Chriſtians, 
to have been univerſally involv'd in Superſtition, 

and thereby ſubjected to the greateſt Calamities, 200 
but the Free-thinking Few, as he calls them; that is, 
thoſe that, like himſelf, have been for entirely re- 


jecting all Revelation, 


| And now may not his own D:clamation againſt 
Dr. Clark, whom he falſly charges with ſuppoſing 


that“ God plac'd Mankind without any fault of 


« theirs, ir an unavoidable State of Degeneracy 
« and Corruption for 4000 Years together, and 
continues the greateſt Part ſtill in the ſame State,“ 
he much more juſtly turn'd upon himſelf? This 
Gentleman undoubtedly looks upon Superſtition to 
be the moſt wretched State the human Nature can 


bein 3 and yet he ſeems to make it, in effect ana- 


voidable, at leaſt to the Bulk of Mankind; and this 
unavoidable State of Corruption, he, in effect, aſcribes 


to God himſelf; that he plac'd Men in it, without 


ay Fault of theirs, from the Beginning of the World 
to this Day, ſince he made Men all along from the Be- 
ginning with this innate Weaknels cleaving to their 


Natures, and with this original Defect in their Conſti- 


dation. And now it may be aſe d, whether God did 
this [that is, made the human Nature with this origl- 
ral innate Weakneſs and Defect} * knowingly or ig- 
* norantly, not foreſccing the Conſequences? To 
8 ſuppoſe the firit, is to make him act out of Spite 
« and Hatred to his Creatures, in bringing them 
* into Being, and making that Being a Curſe to 
K them, Or, if the laſt, why was not that Defect 
% fupply*d as ſoon as diſcover'd? p. 299 *.“ U re- 

tun him his own Words, that he may ſee how 
he likes them when applied to his own Hypotheſis. 
Indecd nothing can be more unjuſt than this way 

Vol, I. | NN of 
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of arguing, when uſed as this Author uſes it, againſt 
thoſe that repreſent the Heathen World as in 3 
State of great Corruption and Degeneracy, which 
Corruption and Degeneracy they ſuppoſe to be Owing, 


not to God, but to themſelves, and that he did not 
cauſe but permitted it. But J don't fee how he can 


well avoid the Argument, when urg'd againſt his 


own Hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes that God made the 


human Nature with an original and innate Pronencſs 


to Superſtition; that he himſelf ſubjected it to this 
Detect and Weaknels, or to this wrong Byaſs, which 
has been the Source of all thoſe numberleſs Eyvils 


that have infeſted Mankind. How is this reconci. 


lable with his great Principle, that in framing his 
Creatures God had nothing in View but their own 
Good ? Was 1t for the Good of Mankind to create 


the human Nature in its original Conſtitution with, 


an unhappy natural Bent to Superſtition ? Might | R 


not be ſaid upon his Principles, that “ this mut 


e be the State God deſign'd they ſhou'd be in: 


_« Andit wou'd ſeem not only to be in vain, but a 


* Crime in them, to endeavour to change that State, 
“ in which God, of his infinite Wiſdom and Good- 


ness, thought fit to place them, as he argues, 


Te has this Gentleman, ho ſo bitterly inveighs 


againſt Superſtition on all Occaſions, and to this 
aſcribes all the Miſchiefs, Immorality, Perſecutions 


that have infeſted the World, yet made an Apo- 
logy for it, and by repreſenting ; it natural and una 


voidable, gone a great way to prove it innocent. 


This Proneneſs to Superſtition is indeed a great 


Misfortune, but it may help to make us caſy, that if it 


be a Misfortune yet it is no Crime, nor to be charg'd 
upon us as ſuch. But even this Comfort the Autl. or | 
takes from us by another Part of his Scheme, For 


de epa that all Mankind have a clear Light 
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| gi en them, a Light which, /ite that of the Sun, 1s 
| univerſal, ſhining to all that do mot ſhut their Eyes 
010 it ; that Reaſon dictates to all Men juſt No- 
| tions of Religion, fo that it is ſcarce poſſible, even 
4 for thoſe of the meaneſt Capacity to be ignorant of 
their Duty. And now what a miſerable "Condition 
E muſt all Mankind be in upon this Gentleman's Hy- 
k potheſis ? All prone to fall into Superſtition by an 
l oh com innate Weakneſs of their Naturcs, and yet 


the cleareſt Light ! "All Men naturally enlighten'd 


al of chem naturally prone to entertain wrong No- 
tions of both! Is not this an admirable Hypotheſis 
E (to uſe the Author's own Words, with a little Va- 
tation) which tho? it ſuppoſes God has given all 
Mankind a clear connate Light, yet does alſo ſup- 


o Superſtition, which is moſt directly contrary to 


over-run with it, all but a few ſelect Free-thinkers? 
But not to urge this any further, ler us now con- 
= the Remedies this Gentleman propoſes for de- 


ble Evil 


There are two Thin about which Superſtition 
has been principally converſant ; the one is, about 
de Manner and Rites of divine Worſhip; the other 


W {1-5 to God, and propitiating an offended Deity : 
Let us enquire therefore what our Author propoſes 
eon each of theſe Heads. 


R 2 _ God. 


e 


they fall into it, chargeable with counteracting 


uh right Notions of God and of their Duty, and 


E poſe that he has created all Men with a natural Byaſs 


| that Light, ſo that alike in all Ages they have been 


cing Mankind from Superſtition, that formida- 


bs, about the Methods of Men's reconciling them 


| "ith reſpect to the former, this Gentle him- 

| {lf owns, that it is the Voice of Nature that God 

| ord be publickly worſhipped, p. 116 *. This is a 

| Principle of Reaſon that all Mankind have generally 
| -Srccd i in, as allo chat! in this publick Worſhip of 
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God ſome external Rites ſhowd be made uſe of 
Bur then, as to the proper Manner of worſhipping 
the Deity, and the Rites to be made uſe of in his 
Worſhip, here Superſtition has had a large Scope. 
Mankind, in all Ages, have for the moſt part | 
given into the moit abſurd and 1dolatrous Rites ; | 
and then have maniteſted a mighty Zeal for them, 
as if all Religion conſiſted in theſe Things. This, 
it muſt be own*d, is a great Evil; but what Remedy | 
does this Gentleman propoſe 2 It is that the Peopl: 
be taught to regard no outward Rites at all as gf | 
divine Inſtitution z but that it muſt be left wholly to | 
Men's Diicretion to appomt the Manner of divine 
Worſhip as they think fit. Sce feveral Paſſages b 
this purpoſe cited above p. 67. Where allo it is WE 
ſhewn, that this very Remedy which the Author Wl 
preſcribes, the leaving it to Men themſelvcs to de. 
termine as they think proper in Matters relating to | 
divine Worſhip, opens a wide Door to all Super- 
ſtitions. It is certain, if we muſt judge by Fact 
and Experience, that Mankind, in all Ages, nave | 
been apt to form a very wrong Judgment in thele | 
Things, and when left to themſelves and their own 
Inventions, have fallen into the moſt abſurd Super- 
ſtitions and Idolatries. Even in tae politeſt Nations, 
Greece and Rome, where this Gentleman tells us % 
verſal Liberty was allow*d, and where, as he quotes 
it from Lord Shaft/bury, Matters were ſo balanc'd, 
that Reaſon had fair Play, and Learning and Science i 
fouriſbd, p. 101 *. yet nothing cou'd be more ab- 
ſurd or unworthy of the Deity than the Rites of ther 
publick Worſhip. And indeed, ſuppoſing, as the 
Author wou'd have it, that the People were to 
appoint the Rites of divine Worſhip, what cou'd 
be expected from the Majority of the People, who, 
he tells us, are naturally prone to Superttition, but 
ſuperſtitious Rites? And as the Socicty, in c 
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Age, has an equal Right, upon his Suppolition, to 
appoint what ſacred Religious Rites they think pro- 
per, it cou d ſcarce be avoided but that the number 
of them wou'd be continually multiphed, 'till Reli- 
gion was opprels'd and overwhelm'd with their 
Number and Weight. | 

But if we ſhowd ſuppoſe God himſelf, by An ex- 
pre! js Revelation, to declare his Will concerning the 
Rites of his own Worſhip ; to adhere to this wou'd 
be the beſt Prefervative againſt the Extravagancies 
of an otherwiſe boumdleis Superſtition. 

There are two Things which have generally ob- 
tan'd amongit Mankind, with relation to divine 
Worſh! p. when left me rely io. themſelves and their 
own Ditcret!on 3 the worſhipping God by Images, 
and the Worſhip of inferior Deities, or, as this Au- 
thor calls them, Mediatory Gods. The latter of 
theſe he unmercituily expoſes; that it was owing to 
the Heathens debajing God and crathing him with 
our Infirmities, and that if they had thousht at al! 


Ci of 


they had never fallen into it. But yet it is certain 


that the Platoniſts, and many of the moſt telin'g 
among the Pagan Pinlolophers, maintained the: 
Doctrine of ee or Demons, a kind of Middle 
Beings, by whom our Prayers were to be offer*d 
to the Supreme. And however good an Opinion 
this Gentleman ſeems to have of the Arguments he 
brings againſt this Superſtition, there is no Likcli- 
hood that thoſe Reatons cou'd ever have prevail'd 

gage them to diſcard that way of Wor hip in 
= aal. Ter might have awe 6 to what DS 


Or 


do good to Mankind, but it was only obſerving a 
proper Method and Order in worthipping him, be- 


coming ſuch unworthy Creatures in their Addreſſes 
70 the « Supreme, and whereby they teſtified the juſt 
„ Senſe 


80 them) the Coons - to be 5 5 gzuorau. i 
or weak, or not tutficiently inclin'd of himielf to 
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Senſe they had of his infinite Greatneſs and Purity, 
and their own Meanneſs and Vileneſs. And I don't 
fee that any thing this Author has advanc'd prove: 
the contrary, The Heathen Worſhip wou'd pro. 
bably have prevail'd ſtill, if it had not been for the 
Chriſtian Revelation, which has provided the moſt 
effectual Remedy againſt it, which nothing cou'd 
do before. All that vaſt Multitude of Deities whom 
the Heathens worſhipped, their Gods many and Lord; 
many are now diſcarded, We are no more diſtracted 


with a multiplicity of Mediatory Gods, which filbd 


their Religion with Superſtition, and produc'd a 


ſtrange Confuſion in their Worſhip, and a vaſt Va- 
riety of abſurd Rites, as offer?d ſometimes to one, 
fometimes to another of thoſe Deities. The Chri- 


ſtian Scheme is noble, {imple and uniform; that as | 


there is but one God, ſo there is but one Mediator 
between God and Man, through whom all our Ser. 
vices ate to be cffer'd. It ſuppoſes a Mediator ir- 
dced, which is agrecable to the Senſe Men com- 
monly hed (how tncy came by it, I ſhall not now in- 


quire) of the Propriety of this Method in their Ap- | 
proaches to the Deity, but at the ſame time it eſfec- 


tually checks a Superſtition which was grown to 2 
boundleſs Extravagance, and by directing us to the 
One only Mediator of God's own Appointment has 
reſcued us from a Multiplicity of Idol-Gods and Idol- 
Mediators, I: 1s true that amongſt profeſs'd Chri- 


ſtians themſelves a Multiplicity of Mediators have 


been introduc'd, as well as the Worſhip of Images. 


But then it is alſo true, that it was by biding from 


the People the Knowledge of the Scriptures that theſe 


Superſtitions firſt obtain'd in the Chriſtian Church, 
and they are ſtill kept up by theſame Methods. And 
it was by reading the Scriptures that the People at 


the Reformation diſcover'd the Abſurdity of thoſe 


Superſtitions and idolatrous Rites; and it is by Ar. 
guinents drawn from Scripture that they are ſtil 


moſt 
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moſt unanſwerably confuted. And ſome of the 
greateſt Advocates for thoſe Things, ſcarce fo muc!: 
45 pretend to produce Scri ipture- proofs, but make 
uſe of ſuch Arguments or Excuſes drawn from Rea- 
ſon, as the Heathen Philoſophers did before them. 
can't ſee therefore but that if the People werc 
left merely to themſelves, and to what might be a- 
greeable to their own Imaginations in divine Wor- 
hip, without the Guidance of Revelation, they wou'd 
be much more in danger of f ing into the moſt 
abſurd Superſtition, particularly Image-Worſhip 
and the W. arif of interior Deities, than they are 
now, 


Rites of divine Worſhi p, let us now confider it in 
mother View, as it is converſant about the Methods 
of Men's reconciling themſelves to God, and pro- 
gi tiating an oftended Deity, It is an evident Prin- 
ciple of Reaſon, that God is a jult and righteous Be- 
ing. The Notion of God's 3 is as rational and 
4s deeply founded in Nature as that of his Mercy, 
and hath as univerſally obtain*d amongſt Mankind. 
And hence it is, that when Men are conſcious to 
themſelves that they are ſinful Creatures, this Senſe 
of their Guilt and Dread of his Juſtice will naturally 
cr mem to do whatever they think propereſt to 
ert his Diſpleaſure. To this it is owing, that Men 
in all Ages have endeavour'd to find out Ways and 
Means to atone for their Offences. Here Superſti- 
tion has had a large Scope. It is on this Founda- 


tion that Men have tormented themſelves (as this 


Author expreſſes it) with immoderate Watchings, 


taſtings, Penances, and Mortifications of all ſorts, 
not becaule they thought (as he is pleas'd to repre- 
ent it) that God delighted i in the Pain and Miſery of 
lis Creatures, but becauſe they were ſenſible that 
God is juſt, and that they had ſinned, and therefore 


tho zught it proper to expreſs their Sorrow and Re- 


Having confider?d Superſtition as it relates to the 


* __ morſe 
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morſe for having offended him, and by afflicting 
themſclves before a pure and holy Deity, to ſhe; 
that they were ſenſible of their own Demerits, Gui! 
15 naturaily a jcalous thing; and a guilty Conicien 
is uncafy and reſtleſs, anxious and perplex*d wit! 
Terrors; and whilſt a Senſe of Guilt and Dread «©, 
tne divine Jv Mace: remains, it will be very apt: 
pur Men upon ſuch Expedicnts as theſe to avert tie 
divine Diſplcaſure. H:opce alſo proceeded Wi b 
Sacrifices, Which obtain'd {as many learned 
have ſhewn, any cularly Grotius de Satisſuct. Chr: 
Cap. 10.) almoſt amongit all Nations, Deen they 
thought, as Cæſar repreſents the Sentiments of thi 
Gaul:, pro vita hominum nift vita hominis reddati; 
Deorum mmortali um numen non poſſe placari. 
Now ers Remedy does this Author propoſe to 
remove thoſe Superſtitions that relate to the Me 
thods of 708 pitiating an offended Deity? It tecms 
1 be. 15 1183 that on Tits own account God | IS. hot at 
21⁰ ed Whether his Laws be or be not obferv'd, 


Fs 


121 


nor. ever r act. ut of a Regard to his own Dignity 
and Authority, nor can ever be ſuppos'd to want 
Satisfaction or Reparation of Honour; that h e Caf 


never be injur'd by our Sins, nor will cver puniſh 
Men for the Breach of his Laws as for an Offene 
committed againſt himſelf, diſtinct from the Harm 
that by the Breach of them accrues to his Creatures; 
that therefore they need take no pains to appeal 
the Deity, for he cannot be griev'd or offender 0 
with the Sins of us wretched Mortals; nor will h 
inflict any Penaltics po Sinners, but Wh at floy 
from the Nature of the Actions themſel ves. 

It muſt be own'd that theſe Principles, if gen: 
rally believ'd, wou'd baniſh Superſtition! in this Senl: 
as it ariſes from a Sollicitude to appeaſe an offences 
Deity, but then they wou'd alſo baniſh the Fear 0! 
God! from amongſt Men, and by taking away dh 
000 POWe ful Reſtr raints 40 VI ice, o render che : 
\ ori 
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World ten- fold more wicked and miſerable than 
it 18. 

The Epicureans valued themſc Ives mightily upon 
their delivering Men from the Yoke of Superlſti- 
8 and necdlc fe Fears; but then it was by denying 

a that governs 5 the Word, and a 5 


lt t be own'd theit P rinciple: had 1 Tendetiey 5 
delwer wicked nie n from the Terrors they were 
under but then the alſo depriv'd god Men of 
their beſt 1 5 and Comtorts, and took away 
' grcateſt Encouragements to Virtue as well as 
Reſtraints to Vice, However, their Scheme was 
more conſiſtent than that of this: Author, which as 
he has dreſs? it up is inconſiſtent and unnatural, He 
ns a God that governs the World, and gives 
aws to Mankind, and yet ſcems to ſuppoſe” him 
ire affected, whether his Ta ws be aloe? 0 or not. 
but this is contrary to the eommon Senſe and Rea- 
on of Mankind. If God governs the World and 


gives Laws, it will be hard to perſuade Men that 


. e wil not vindicate the Authority of thoſe Laws, 

»1d out of a Regard to what becomes his own ex- 
cellent Bea and Majeſty, as well as to the Or- 
der and Harmony of the Whole moral World, Pu 


wh the Breach of them. Whilſt Men believe that 


Tuſtice is eternally inherent in the Divine Nature; 
that it is the natura] Lato that Evil-doers Gould be 
P nid; and that God's pardoning Sins is govern d 


His infinite Haiſdlom; t that is, that GOd will pardon 


Sins no further than his W Non ſees fit to do ſo; 
all which is plainly aſſerted by this Gentleman, as 
have obſerv'd above, p. 1 56, Sc. This will na- 
turally create many guilty Jcalouſies and Fears; 


and theſe Fears will put them upon many Ways to 
preſs their Repentance a and Coro for their Sins, 
and to propitiate an offended Deity ;z and this welt | 


open a Door to many Superſtitions, and make them 
; liable 
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morſc for having offended him, and by actin 


themſclvcs THY Shel a pure and holy Deity, to ſhy 
that they were ſenſible of their own Demerits. GU 
is naturaily a jcalous thing; and a guilty Conſcicr, : 
is uncaiy and reſtleſs, anxious and perplex*d with 
Terrors; and whilſt a Senſe of Guilt and Dread «; 
tne divinc Juſtice remains, it will be very apt: 
put Men upon itch Expedicnts as theſe to avert th. 
divine Difplcature. Hence e alſo proceeded hum! 
Sacrifices, Which obtain? d fas many Icarned 


Men 
have ſnewn, Parr cularly Grotius de Satisfat?. Chr: 


Cap. 10.) almoſt amongſt all Nations, becauſe th cy 
thought, as Cæſar repreſents the Sentiments of the 


Gaul: „ pro vita hommum niſi vita hominis reddatir, 
Deorum immortaliam numen non poſſe placari. 

Now what Remedy does this Author propoſe ty 
remove theſe. Superſtitions that relate to the Me. 
5 of propitiating an offended Deity? It ſeem 

> be this; that on his own account God is not at 
ut Allee ted whether his Laws be or be not obſcry'd, 
ror ever acts out of a Regard to his own Dignity 
0 Author. ty, nor can ever. be ſuppos'd to wail 

faction or Reparation of Honour; that he can 
never be injur'd by our Sins, nor will cver punifi 
Men for the Breach of 5 Laws as for an Offenc 
committed againſt himſelf, diſtinct from the Harm 
that by the Breach of them accrues to his Creatures; 
that therefore they need take no pai ins to appeal: 
the Deity, for he cannot be griev'd or offender 

„ich the Sins of us wretched Mortals; nor will he 
inflict any Penalties upon Sinners, but what flu 
from the Nature of the Actions themſelves. 

It muſt be own'd that theſe Principles, if gen 

rally believ*d, wouꝰd baniſh Superſtition | in this Senf, 
25 it ariſes from a Sollicitude to appeaſe an offended 

Yeity, but then they wou'd alſo baniſh the Fear 0! 
God: from amongſt Men, and by taking away Hl 
moſt powerful Reſtraints to Vice, wou ＋ nde ch 
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World ten-fold more wicked and miſerable than 
it 18. 

The Epicureans valued themſclves mightily upon 
heir delivering Men from the Yoke of Soperſti— 
tion and necdleſs F ars; but then it was by denying, 
ED 
E-A SF 
chat concerns it felt with human Attairs: and 1 
;nufe be Own d their Principles fog a Tendency 8 
deliver wicked Me n from the 'Terrors they were 
A but then they alſo deprived good Men of 

ir beſt Supports and Comtor ts, and took away 
hi ereateſt Encouragements to Virtue as well as 
Reſtraints to Vice. However, their Scheme was 
more conſiſtent t! nan that of this Author, which as 
has dreſs'd it up is! inconſiſtent any anndturat He 
ons a God that governs the World, and gives 
aws to Mankind, and yet ſcems to ſuppoſe | him 
tte affected Whet ther his Laws be obſerv*d or not. 
But this is contrary to the eommon Senſe and Rea- 
n of Mankind. It God governs the World and 
IVES Laws, 1t will be hard to perſuade Men that 
e will not vindicate the Authority of thoſe Laws, 


2nd out of a Regard to what becomes his own 15 


cellent e and Majeſty, as well as to the Or- 
der and ; Jarmony of the whole moral World, pu- 
niſh the Breach of them. Whilſt Men believe that 
Tvſtice is eternally inberent in the Divine Nature; 
that it is the natural Lato that Evil- avers foo be 
74nd; and that God's pa wrdoning Sins is govern? d 


bis infinite Wiſdom, that is, that God will pardon 


Sins no further than his W iſdom ſees fit to do o; 

al which is plainly aſſerted by this Gentleman, as 
have obſerv'd above, p. 156, Sc. This will na- 
turally create many guilty Jcalouſies and Fears; 


=_ theſe Fears will put them upon many Ways to 


xpreſs their Repentance and Sorrow for thetr Sins, 
ind to propitiate an offended Deity z and this all 
open a Door to many Superſtition, and make them 

Vds liable 


od that governs the World, and a Prov! CE | 
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liable to be practis*'d on by cunning and deſigning 
Men. 
But if we ſuppoſe a Revelation from God, afſur. 
ing Men in his Name of his Readinels to be recon. 
cid, and upon what Terms he will pardon thei: 
Sins and receive them into Favour; this will be the 
moſt likely Way to give Satisfaction to their guilty 
Minds, and to prevent their running into the Lee 
travagancies of Superſtition. 

This the Chriſtian Religion hath fully donc. It 
hath diſcover'd ro us an Atonement for Sin; but it | 
is an Atonement of a high and peculiar Nature, ap. 
pointed by God himſelf in his infinite Wiſdom and 
Love to Mankind, tor declaring his Hatred againft 
Sin, and vindicating the Authority of his Govern. 

ment and Laws. 
The Author's Objections againſt the Doctrine of 
he Goſpel on this Head will come to be conſider'd 
| afrerwards, when we particularly anſwer his rar 
tions againſt the Chriſtian Revelation. At prclent 
I wou 4 only obſerve, that he that believes this will 
not ſeck any further for the Expiation of his Sins, 
nor lay any Streſs on thoſe mean and ſorry Expedi- 
ents which Superſtition has invented for this purpoſe. 
He will be far from thinking that God can be pro- 
pitiated with light and trivial things, or things of | 
#0 Forth , 151 which this Author makes the Eſſence 
of Superſtition to conſiſt, The Cuſtom of offering 
Sacrihices this Gentleman thinks to be very ablurd; 
and he ſeems to be much diſturb'd at it, becauſe the 
Prieſts got the bet Bits for themielves. However, 
it canꝰt be denied, that it was a Cuſtom that gene- 
rally obrain? d amongſt all Nations, and that from 
the eldeſt Times of Antiquity, It is alſo evident, 
tna: Chriſtianity wherever it has prevail'd has abo- 
1944 that Cuſtom, which nothing cou'd do before. 
And this one ſhou'd think ouglit to recommend it 
to his Eſteem. Indeed it is in the Scriptures 1 
that 
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hat we have a juſt and rational Account of the true 
Uſe and Deſign of Sacrifices (of which I have taken 
Notice before, p. 55.) and that they are all abfolute- 
ly ſuperſeded 7 the Death of Chriſt, who is the 
Propitiation for our Sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the Sins of the whole World. It is this that has 
put an end to thoſe bloody Sacrifices and Expia- 
tions, which made a conſiderable Part of their Wor- 
ſhip before. And if it had not been for this, very 
probably we ſhou'd have been facrificing ſtill, and 


the Prieſts woutd ſtil] have got the beſt ire for then 


ſelves, notwithſtanding all This Gentleman cou'd of- 
fer to the contrary; yea, perhaps we might have been 
offering up human Sacrifices, as our Heathen An- 
ceſtors did; and it may be he wou'd not have found 
it ſo eaſy to diſprove that Principle of the Gauls 
mention'd above, that the Sins of Men cou'd only 


be expiated by human Blood, if they were to argue 


it merely on the foot of Reaton, except he cou d 
eraſe a Senſe of the divine Juſtic: and of their own 
Guilt out of the Minds of Men, which he might 
have found 1t very difficult to do. 

But the Chriſtian Revelation provides an effeCtual 


Remedy againſt all theſe Things, by afſuring us of 


2 ſufficient "Atonement, which God accepts as a Pro- 
pitiation for the Sins of the Whole World, and which 


therefore abſolutely ſuperſedes the Neceſlity of other 


Expiations. It gives us the higheſt Aſſurances of 
God's Readineſs to forgive, and of his being recon- 
cid and at peace with us thro? his Son; than which 
nothing, where it is firmly believ'd, can poſſibly 


have a happier Tendency to allay and remove our 
guilty Jealouſies and Fears; and at the ſame time 


tt cvery where, in the ſtrongeſt Manner, inſiſts upon 
the abſolute Neceſſity of true Righteouſneſs and Obe- 
| lence; that without this we cannot hope for any 


Advantage from that Atonement, or any Intereſt | 


in the divine Favour, or a Right to the future Hap: 


pineſs, e * 
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Our Author obſerves from Biſhop T7!/2//or, © thar 
„ the Way that Men are apt to take to pactiy God. 
& is by fome external Piece of Religion; and that 
« when we apprehend God is diſpleas” d, We are con- 
c tent to do any thing but learn Righteouſncſ, * 
And ſince there 18 ſuch a ſtrong Byaſs this way in 
the human Nature, if we hou? q ſuppoſe the Chri. 
ſtian Revelation diſcarded. and Men left (as this 


Gentleman wou?d have them) to themſelves and ro 


their own Diſcretion, I don't ſee bur the People 
word be in much greater danger of placing Reli 
gion in things that do not belong to it than they 


are nov. He tells us, that the Heathen Prieſts 
taught TRE Pe DPS that the chief Part of Religion 


coniſted in gaudy Shews, pompous Ceremonies, and 
2 ſacb oiber Tricks 45 fer de to amnſe and divert the Vu. 
gar; . 105 he makes himſelf merry with their Ta o- 


_ belia and Li ations by Bloed and Mater, p. 19 
He obſerves alf 
| 4 Sir Sp 4 <1 12 CCA the 3 2 s of Ret: 10, 25 Gai, Uil. 


that the Aahometens makes the Te 
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ſed Fre "6112 ll Imparity; Fort : Popiſh Prieſts Har ie 


many Arts of reconciling he” Proffice cf Es 28114 
the Projpee?s of Heaven, and of pacifying God 5 
bo tou 995 2 Cruci ix, by procuring the Interceſſion of 
S a7 Angels fy reped 1g Pater-ufter? Fand Aub. 
Airy s, oy Pilgrimages, giving E "gs to Convents, 
| a pre tho ir Bodies "for the Si of their Souls, 


0 


4 
ec. lee p. 147, 148, 149. Now tis certain that no- 
thing can be a more « ech! e againſt all 
theſe, than a teddy Adherence to the Seri pture Re- 
vo ; $ j 


[© Men took their Notions of Religion 


a 1 
from thence, To n 2d prevent their thinking to 


compound with Heaven for Imn Wralities, OT ny” 
a Strefs on any outward Rites, as if theſe wou'd re- 
commend them to God hows real Holinef of Hear: 
and Life. Our Author himſelf acknowledges this 
with reſpect to the New Teſtament, and pi roduce: 

{919 
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ome Paſſages to this purpoſe, p. 51, 430. And 
he might have produc'd many Jeſtimonics equally 

ſtrong out of the Old. And ' tis certain in fact, that 


the Superſtitionshe mentions there prevail moſt where 


che. Scripturcs are Jeaſt read or Known; they always 


abound molt in proportion to the People's Ignorance 


and Un acquaintedr els with the ſacred Writings, I 
can't theretore well reconcile it, that at the ſame 
time that this Gentleman inveighs ſo bitterly againſt 
| Superſtition, he is for weakening their Regard to 
the Holy Scriptures, which have been cyer found 
che beſt Preſervative againſt it, and is for leaving the 
Pople at large to their own Inventions, Which have 
n all Ages been a fruitful Source of disable 
Let us now Conſider the Author's Scheme in ano- 
ther View, as it is deſign'd to h Prieſteraft. 
There is nothing againſt which he ſo eee in- 
Ve1gns throughout his whole Book, and which he 
ſcems fo much afraid of as Prieitcraft. He often 
complains of the Authority the Cpurch-Oliides have 
af md 10 themſelves, ihe Pop 
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7 
ver Conſerence, &c. and that fe mnpc/t: ions of the 


enibilious domimeering Part of th e, Clerg y have pro- 
dud the moſt fatal Calonities which Dave befallen 
ihe Chriftien World, p. 163, 164.*. and therefore 
he expreſſes a mighty Concern for the poor good- 
natur 7 Las ty; and fects up for 4 ef ending « the Liber 'y 


given by God to Mankind, p. 121 F. Now wh: it 13 


the Method this Gentleman propoſes for delivering 
he People from Prieſtcraft, from Impoſitions, and 


{ yranny ? 

It is in ſhortthis, t to tell the People, that Region is 
of it {elf fo clear and plain, that every Man may calily 
nd it out for himſelf, even though he can't read in 


his Mother-Tongue; let him but conſult and con- 
ider the Nature and Reaſon of things, and compare 


che Ideas of God and the divine Attributes with his 


own 


* F. 144. P. 106, 
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own Nature, and conſider and compare the ſeveral 
Relations he ſuſtains towards God and towards his 
Fellow-Creatures, and what tends to his own Hat. 
pineſs, his Health, his Reaſon, and the Pleaſure if 


his Senſes, taken and compar'd together; and lie 
will ſoon come to know the whole of his Duty, he 


will know what God expects and requires of him, 
and what he is to expect from God. 
But is not this to put the People upon a Work 


for which the generality of Mankind are evidently 


incompetent? This Author ſends every Man to the 


Light of Nature, and his own Reaſon. And what 


if his own Reaſon and Experience lets him ſee his 


Ignorance and Need of Afiiſtance? And the better 


Underſtanding he has, and the more Modeſty, the 


more fenſtble He will be of this. What if he finds 


that he cannot of himſelf come to a Certainty or 
Aſſurance in ſeveral Things that are of conſidera- 
ble importance to him to know? What muſt he do 


in [its Caſe? It is natural tor him to apply to thoſe, 
who he thinks have more Leiſure or a better Judg- 


ment, or who have conſider'd theſe Things better 
than himſelf, And here there may be room for 
Prieſtcraft, according to our Author; fince he tells 


us, that“ Men are eaſily circumvented by thoſe 


that pretend to be more knowing than they, and 


* that moſt ot the prevailing Superſtitions have been 
« erected on this F oundation, and to this owe their 


* whole Support, p. 169*.” Now how is this to 


be prevented? Muſt every Man think that he knows 
already as much as any Man can teach him ? That 


3s, that there is no Man in the World more wiſe and 
knowing than himſelf? And what is this, but to en- 


courage a pert conceited Ignorance, and effectually 


bar the way againſt all further Inquiries, and conſe- 


quently all Progreſs in Knowledge; the conſequence 


of which would be univerſal Barbariſm and Igno- 


I | rance; 
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rance; and this very Ignorance wou'd make way 


by others more cunning than themſelves. 


It has been the common Voice and Conſent of all 


Nations, as to have outward Rites of publick Wor- 
ſhip, ſo to have ſome Perſons amongit them whoſe 
more peculiar Office and Employment it is to ad- 
miniſter thoſe Rites, and to whom the Care and 
Management of things ſacred is committed. Nor 
does our Author himſelf ſeem intirely to condemn 
E this, but he wou'd have the Society to appoint the 
© Priſons, as well as Time and Place of divine Wor- 
chip, p.116*, Be it fo, let the People chuſe them; 
weer their very Office of preſiding in the Ceremonies 
E of Religion wou'd ſoon procure them an Authority 


and a kind of Sacredneſs; and if they happen'd to 


E becunning Men, and hit upon the Methods, which 
tis Author ſays never fail to make Superſtition pre- 
E vail, Myſteries and gaudy Shews, I don't fee how 
E upon his own Hypotheſis, Prieſteraft cou'd be pre- 


eented; this wou'd ſoon give them a mighty In- 


fuence over the Minds of the People, fo that they 
E woud have it in their power to impoſe upon them 
hat they pleasd. %%% nagl 
But ſuppoſing a plain Revelation given as a ſtand- 


ung Rule which the People are to read and conſider 
bor themſelves, here they have a Rule to go by, by 


E which they may examine the Doctrine of their Teach- 
ers; and which, if attended to, will prevent their be- 


ing impos'd on in things of moment, fo that they 


| will be much ſafer againſt the Impoſitions of Prieſts 


and falſe Guides, than if left merely to themſelves 


vithout ſuch a Revelation. . 
Any one that impartially conſiders the Idea the Goſ- 


| pel gives us of the Chriſtian Miniſtry, cannot but be 


enſible that if this had been purſued and adher'd to, 
| wltcad of being a Prejudice, it wou'd have been a 


| great Advantage to Mankind. And thus Author 
1 18 5 himmel 
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{r Prieſtcraft, and ſubject Men to be impos'd on 
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ftition, p. 109 


himſelf owns, that whilſt the Method made uſe ot 
in the Apoſtolical Days was obſerv'd, no Inconvey;. 
ences happend, and it ws not till after this was bg. 

ken through that the Chriſeian World was inflow, 

and Religion fo 7rd to give way to deftrutive Oper. 
Is not this plainly to own, that 
the Chriſtian Diſcipline and Miniſtry, if it had con- 
tinued on the foot and in the Simplicity in which 
the Apoſtles leit it, wou'd have produc'd none of 
the Inconveniences he ſo much complains of? And 


it this be his Sentiment, why does he not inſtead of | 


attempting to deſtroy the Authority of the Goſpe], 
endeavour to reclaim Men to the original Purity 
and Simplicity of the Chriſtian W orſhip and Diſci- 
plinc? He frequently complains of the great Milchick; 
done to the World by the extravagant Power: 
which the Chriſtian Pricſts have alfa d to them- 
ſelves; but it 1s Yr diſingenuous in him to turn 
this to the diſadvantage of Chriſtianity it ſelf, be. 

cauſe he himicli- e and has taken pains to prove 
that there is no If oundation tor theſe Powers in tlie 
New Tefiament, 


But ſays he, if they who maintain theſe and } 
& other as vile Maxims, have got poſſeſſion of Men's | 
« Minds, by ingroſſing the teaching the young as | 
ee well as inſtructing the old, what leſs than a new | 
« Revelation can expoſe their Expoſitions, or ex- } 


plain away their Explanations of the preſent Rc. 


„ yelation, which have prov'd more fatal to the 
& 


Ln 


„f the Pagan World? p. 406, 407+.” 


Bur it is caiy to anſwer, there needs no new Reve- | 


Jation to expole their Expoſitions, there needs only 


a recourſe to the old, which is ſufficiently plain 110 


clcar. Nothing is more evident than that the Gol- 


pel no where gives the Prieſts a Domination over | 


the Conlciences of Men, nor cxempts them from 2 


S 5 1 368. 
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Happincſs of Mankind, than all the 3 
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dubjection to the Civil Powers. It every where aſ- 
ſerts the Liberty of the People to judge for them- 
elves, to ſearch the Scriptures, to try all things, 
try the Spirits, Fc. The Texts on which the Church 

ok Rome has pretended to found its exorbitant Claims, 
have ſcarce ſo much as the Appearance of Probabi- 
ty; nor cowd he eaſily ſuppoſe any other Revela- 
bon that cou'd have leſs in it to countenance them 
| than the preſent. Accordingly is it not from the 
Holy Scriptures, that thoſe very exorbitant Claims 
ure been moſt ſucceſsfully combated and expos'd? 
and did not thoſe Powers riſe to their greateſt Height, 
ma Time when the Laity were kept in Ignorance of 
e Scriptures? And it is manifeſt from Fact and 
| Experience, that the better the People are acquain- 
ted with the ſacred Writings, and the more diligent- 
they read and conſider them, the more effectu- 
| ly are they ſecur'd againſt human Authority and 


| Impoſitions in Matters of Religion. They will in- 

| deed have a juſt regard for their Paſtors, and eſteem 

| iiem highly in Love for their Work's fake, but 

| they will not be apt to reſign themſclves blindly to 

their Dictates, and become Slaves to their uſurped 

| Claims, This the Guides of the Romih Church, 
v0 underſtand their Intereſt very well, are ſenſible 
of; and therefore 1a order to keep the Laity in a 
bind Subjection to their own Authority, ſce it ne- 
cHary to withhold the Scriptures from them. Our 

| Author labours the fame Point; and at the ſame time 
mat he fo bitterly inveighs againſt Superſtition and 
the Tyranny of the Clergy, his real Deſign is to de- 
roy the Authority of divine Revelation, and con- 
kquently to take the Bible out of the hands of the 
People. This is an odd Proof of his Concern for 
egood-natur?d Laity, and Zeal for rheirLiberties, and 
aWunſt Prieſtcraft and Tyranny, to deprive them of 
that which is the beſt Sccurity for their Liberties, and 
the beſt Defence againſt Impoſition and Tyranny. 


Vor. J. | 8 | | And 
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And I am perſuaded that, whatever his Deſign may 
be, the Effect of taking the Scriptures from the 
People, and leaving them wholly to themſelves 
wou'd be this, that they wou'd ſoon fall into uni. 
verſal Darkneſs and Ignorance, and this Ignorance 


wou'd make way for Impofture and Prieſteraft, and 


expoſe them an eaſy Prey to ambitious and aſpiring 


Men. 


„ ., e. A « S Lo. 22. * ——— — 
Sede dd IS SS 


* Hes. ct. e S 


An Examination of thoſe Paſjages in which th 
Author pretends to deſcribe the Religion of d 
Deiſt, and to draw a Parallel between that 
and Chriſtianity; with ſome further Profs 
that his Scheme is inconſiſtent with it ſelf, ant 
prejudicial to the Intereſts of Virtue, and t. 
the Good of Mankind. 


FN order to have a fuller View of the Author' 
Deſign, it will not be improper to examine thok 


Paſſages in which he particularly attempts to de. 


ſcribe the Religion of the Deiſt, and ſhew the Ad. 


vantages he has above the Chriſtian. There are no 
Paſſages in his Book wrought up with greater Ari 
than theſe, or more likely to impoſe upon the un- 


_ wary Reader. 


The firſt which I ſhall take notice of is in p. 760 
I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm (ſays he) that he 
« who ſtrictly adheres to what the Light of Nature 


„ teaches him concerning the divine Goodnels, as 


„ he will avoid the comfortleſs Profpect of the A- 
< theiſt, the perpetual Anxiety of the Superſtitious, 
* the wild Perturbatton of the Enthuſiaſt, and the 

ERS | «© pernicioùꝭ 


00 


® p 65. 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 259 
« pernicious Fury of the Bigot, ſo he can't fail cf 
a true Religion happily ſeated in the middle between 
E « theſe Extremes; and as ſuch a Perſon can't but 
love God as he ought; ſo in Imitation of the di- 
E « yine Goodneſs he will contribute his utmoſt to the 


be as extenſive as human Nature.” And then he 
© aſks, What can be wanting to a Man who has 
7 « this heavenly, this godlike Diſpoſition, Which 
Þ « renders him happy in himſelf, and as far as it is 
in his power makes the World fo too??? He 
* that « Men can never have true Sentiments 
of the true Goodneſs of the divine Legiſlator, 

or eſteem his Laws as they ought; till they are con- 
e yinc'd he requires nothing of them but what is 
for their Good ;?? and that © theſe Notions early 
« inculcated will cauſe Men with | joy to obey the di- 
vine Laws, and make them in reality love God, 

as well as be beloved of him, who above all things 
requires the Purity of the Mind, and that Men 
. ſhow'd act not out of a Principle of Naviſh Fear, 
but from perfect Love void of all Fear.” 


0 
| | He deſigns this for a Deſcription of the Religion 
.. 4 the Deilt, but it much better fits the Chriſtian. | 
d. ch a Diſpoſition as he deſcribes be heavenly and 
» rodlike, mult we not have a high Eſteem for Chriſti- 
n atx, which every-waere requires it, and has the 
. happieſt Tendency to promote it? Nothingcan have 
a grcater Influence to form us to an extenſive Bene- 
+ We ivicnce, or can raiſe in us higher Notions of the di- 
he vine Love and Goodneſs than the Goſpel, which is 
iro indeed little elſe than the glad Tidings of his rich 
i; Wh Grace and Mercy to our periſhing Natures, and a 
a. Diſcovery of the Methods of his infinite Wiſdom 
us and Love for our Salvation and Happineſs. Every 
the duc Chriſtian has the higheſt Aſſurance, that what 


; God requires is ; generally for the preſent, and al- 
| 324: ways 
; „ 


— 


E « Good of others, and his Love and Kindneſs will 
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regard as all Love and Goodneſs, a moſt wits 
and pure, and juſt Goodneſs, in conjunction. witl 
infinite Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs. The Scheme 
of the Deiſt compar'd with this, is dark and com. 
fortleſs. It diſcards the comfortable Hopes and 
| Promites of the Golpel, and e of the & 
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260 An ANSWER 70 Chap. 
ways ultimately and in the final Ife, for our out 
greateſt Good and Happineſs, 

There is nothing dreadful or melancholy in the 
Goſpel-Scheme, except to the Wicked and tho 
that relolve to perſiſt in an impenitent Courſe, whey: 
it is uſeful to fil with Terror; but to the Good, th 
Penitent, and Sincere; all is joyous and ſerene; th 
moſt happy Promites are made, the moſt gloriou 
Privileges are provided; God hath {ent his Son t 
redeem them from Deat h and Ruin, through whor 
they have the Remiffion of all their Sins) they a 
tauglit to regard God himſelf as reconcibd, and! 
idop ting them into kis Family; his Son as the 
Flead, their 8 aviour, and Advocate; his Spirit « 
their Sanctiſier, their Comforter, and their Gud - 
to inlighten, purify, and aſſiſt them in their Du: 


= 


his Angels miniſter to them, and all things work t. 


gether for their Good; they have Comfort in : | 
their Triby ation, and Support in every Circumſtanc: 
there is a happy World before them, a State of ct: 
ral Joy an 4 Felicity, where God himſelf ſhall b 


their glorious everiatting Portion. L 
Hence true Chiiltians are often call'd, andi 11 
urg'd upon them as their Duty, orejoice in the Lint 4 

- Phil, 4.4. 1 Fnefl, 3. 16. Theſe things write ve,, 
e N08 lays the Apoltle, hat your Foy may be u 
1 John 1. 4. Thote that really believe all this, mu: 
needs het in u their Hearts. the moſt warm and li. 
ly Sentiments of Love and Gratitude, and the po. 
erful and happy Conſtraints of divine Love, remo: © 
ing all their guilty Jealouſies and Fears, and dq f 


ing their Hcarts to God, whom they cannot bie 


me 


- 
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[ ua and glorious Aſſurances of the Forgivencſs of q 
ins and eternal Lite that are there given us, leaves J 

N Men to their own ſec ble Conjectures, and to gather 1 
| theſe things as well as they can from the Reaton and it 
3 Nature of "things. It Raves Men at a great Uncer- 95 


W cainty in many Initances as to the Duties requur'd 1 
I of them, and at a til [ greater as (0 tlie W ay and {3 
L Terms upon Which God i is Willing to pardon Zullty | 
3 Creatures, and reſtore them to Favour, It gives 
dem at beſt only [0102 General Hopes of the divine 
Pic, and if they think at all, zacy muſt be ten- 


W ble that this ſhall be no further exerciy'd than is con- 
W itt nt wit the Julticeand ti the Wildom of f50d, and the Ft 
W Good of the W hole, whichare things theReatons and '4 
& Meaſures of which are in a great me aſure unknown to 1 
. And is it happier to be leit to ſuch Icalouſies and by 
E Urcertaintics as theſe, than to have the Advantage of 1 
: an exprets Revelation from God himſelf? | - " 
What has been now offer d may help us to judge = 
of another Paſſage in this Author, ne re ſpeaking 4 
ot himſelf and his Friends, he faith,” they are in ba 


a better State than Chriſtians, even as to tempo— 
t © 12] Happinels, Since t they muſt delight in their 
e Duty, as having nothing requir d of them, bur 


what they mort evidently ſee tends to their God; [il 
fu © and conſequently are free (no ſmall Elappincle '* 
mul © irom all pannick Fears; wäilſt they who believe f 
live © there are things [merely politive in Religion, of _. - - "lh 
pov. © which Reaſon affords no Light how they are to = 
mot. be perform'd, or even what they are, muſt lie i 
rau. * under endleſs Doubts and Fears, and Og to 1 
t bu the Meature of Superſtition, be wrought upon by = 
wie deſigning Men, to hate, damn, and perſecute ond 4 
vi ther about ſuch Obſervances; as we ſec is ac. : [4 
i = ay done every where by the different Sect nl 
con are lo abſurd, as to believe God can VE wh FIRE 1 
an Cres tures arbitrary (by which he means polirive) 1 
( Coms :ands, P. 125, 126*, 41 


prel 7 109, 110. 8 3 Who 1 
3 | 25 | $200 
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Who has the trueſt Foundation for ſolid Comfort 
and Satisfaction in this Life, the Deiſt or the Chri. 
{tian, has been already ſhewn. Nor can I conceir« 
upon what Ground the Deiſt can pretend to be ex. 
empt from all Pannick Fears, except by ſuppoſing. 
which is this Author's comfortable Scheme, that God 
is not concern?d whether his Creatures obſerve his 
Laws or not. But if there be Reaſon to think that 
God will puniſh Sin, and vindicate the Authority of 
his Government and Laws, the Deiſt cannot be ex- 
empt from Fears, and has far leſs to ſupport him 

againſt them than the Chriſtian. 

Indeed I cannot fee wherein the Happineſs of the 


Deiſt does conſiſt, which this Writer ſo gloriouſly 


repreſents, Is it that he is govern'd by the Nature 
and Reaſon of Things? That i 18, in other Words, he 


is leſt to ſind out his Duty as well as he can, merely 


by his own Reaſon, and therefore is happter than he | 


that has beſides this an expreſs Revelation from God 


himſelf to guide and to aſſiſt him. But he is not 
troubled with uſcleſs Speculations: chat ! is, he does 
not belicve a Saviour, that God has ſent his Son to 


redcem us, or that he has given any expreſs Promiſes 
of the RemiMion of Sins, and eternal Life; Things, 
which Where they are really believ'd, are a perpe- 
tual Source of Joy to good Men. But he 1s free 
from the Yoke of Ardit itrary Commands, by which 


he means poſitive Inſtitutions: and what are theſe! 


Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, and the publick 
0 NG of the Lord's-day. Mighty Advantage! 


And what Chriſtian that conſiders theſe things arioht, A 


docs not think it his Privilege to obſerve them! 
But whilſt this Gentleman thinks i it ſuch a Hardſhip | 
to be oblig'd to obſerve poſitive Rites in Religion 
of God'sown Appoint tment, he is for giving the Power 


into the hands of the reſpective States and Com- 
mimities, to lay what Injunctions they think proper 
in religious Matters; as if 1t were a greater Privilege 


fs 


„ 


ofa God and his glorious Attributes, 
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to have things of this Nature left to the Invention and 
[magination of Men, who are ſubject to Humour 
and Capr ice, and who, this Arad himſelf tells us, 
have a kind of natural Bent and Byaſs to Superſti- 
tion, than to have them appointed by God himſelf, 
who we are ſure will appoint nothing as a Means but 
what he knows to be well ſuited to obtain the End 
propos'd, and who will take care in cvery thing he 
inſtitutes, to do what is, all Circumſtances conſider'd, 
for his own Glory and for our Benefit. But Chri- 
ſhans perſecute one another for ſuch Obſervances. 


And is there any thing in the Chriſtian Revelation | 


to countenance ſuch Perſecutions? If not, why ſhou'd 
this be turn'd to its Diſadvantage:? A Impo- 


ſtions in Matters of Religion and Perſecution have 


gone hand in hand; and it any one examine the 
Hiſtory of the Church i in all Ages, he will find that 
Perfecutions have been chiefly rais'd not for things 
appointed by God, but for things that had their 
Original from kninan Invention. j And that the Mit. 
chiets the Author complains of, wou'd have been 


avoided, if Men had kept to the Simplicity of the 


Cheiſtian Doctrine and Worſhip as laid down 1 in the 
ſacred Writings. 


P. 364, Cc. after having gproduc 8 


from Doctor Clark, containing an Abſtract of natural 
Religion, relating to the Acknowledgment ofthe Being 


his creating the 
World by his Ds and Wiſdom, 3 his e e 


preſerving and governing all things by his Provi- 
acnce, the Obligations we are under to adore and 


worſhip him, to ) praile him, and pray to him; to ab- 
{tain from all Debaucheries, and exerciſe gn exact Go- 


vernment of our Paſſions, Sc. and that there ſhall 
de a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments in the 
Lite to come: Our Author calls this the Deiſts Creed, 
and lay s, the Deiſts will Wn, 10 acubt, that he Doktor 

| 8 3 | La 
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264 An ANSWER o Chap, 10, 
has done them Juſtice. But the Doctor is far fron 
ſuppoſing, that the Deiſts generally maintain thar 
Scheme of Principles which he there lays down; on 


the contrary, he lays, ce there is too much Reaſy1 


eto believe, that there are very few ſuch Deiſts a; 
„ theſe, among modern Deniers of Revelation.” 
But let us hear our Author, “ all their (he D I 
iſts) Principles, as the Doctor repreſents them, 
have a direct Tendency to make them good Men, 
and contain nothing to divert them from intirch 
attending to all tue Duties of Morality in which 
the whole of their Religion conſiſts, and which 
leaves them no room for thoſe endich Uarrels 
and fatal Diviſions which Z cal for other things 


4 Ka 


has occaſion? d among their Fellow-Creatures, : and 
whom they pit) on the accoun t of that inſu 

Portable E. ndagyc which Superſtition has in mol 
oo Wha: ces 0 tne 1 une Er. And nun not a Rell- 


18 fal fon oe 0 ont! . 1 Reaſon of Ting = 
& have a more powerful Influence on rationa al Be- 
F925, than 73 ir was laid ON Ally othe r Bott om? 


2107 cn a Roltgio: n, W ne uch, as the Doctor has de- 


e ſorib'd it, carries in all its Parts ſuch cvident Marks 
ve f Wide m and | Goedncts „ fail to make Men in 


e Jove with their Duty, when they muſt plainly ſec 
thatand is Intere 1 t be inſeparable? It Princes 
*© required no more of their Subjects, and privaic 


„ Men of thei r Neighbours, than to be gove rnd 


« by theſe Principles, how way y wou'd the W or'd 
; 2 52 


be thus govern'd ” P. 366 
A glorious Panegyrich this which the Author 


1 


here makes upon the Deiſts and their Religion! But 


if none muſt be counted true Deiſts But thoſe that 
maintain all thoſe Principles, I am afraid there will 
be found very few true Pliſtis among thoſe who glory 
in this Character; and I can't he b ſuſpect ng, from. | 
f-vcral Paſſages 1 in his Book, that this is far trom be- 


ug 
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ing a juſt Account of the Author's own Creed, It 
is ce that there was ſcarce any one of theſe Prin- 
ciples that was not denied or conteſted by ſome one 
or other Sect of Philoſophers in the Pagan World; 
and taoſe of dem that went furtheſt, often talk*d of 
many of theſe things with great Uncertainty. But 
lt as make the moſt favourable Suppoſition, that 

the preſent Deiſts generally maintain thoſe Principles, 
yet ſtill it muſt be own d, that thoſe that believe the 
Scriptures have a greater Certainty as to theſe very 
Principles than the Deiſts can pretend to have; for 
they have all the Evidence for them from Reaſon 


and Nature that the Deiſts have; and beſides this, 
they have an expreſs Revelation from God himſelf, 
contrmed by the moſt illuſtrious Atteſtations, aſſur- 


ing them that theſe things are ſo. If therefore theſe 


Principles are ſo excellent as the Author repreſents | 


tem, and produce ſo good an Effect, then the Chri- 
_ Revclation oughict tobe highly valued, and cannot 

ut be ſignally uſetul and bene Hiclal to Mankind, ſince 
t mad es the cleareſt Diſcovery and gives the ſtrong- 
Confirmation of thole very Principles; ſo that 
:lough ſome of the moſt in portant of them were 
contetted before, and cither openly denied, or re- 


1 _garded as Matters of doubtful Diſputation, amongſt 


thoſe that pretended to follow Reaſon and the clear 
Light of Nature, wherever Chriſtianity is believ'd 


"Ke Pr inciples are 1 aiverſally acknowledg'd; which 


news that after all the Obſcurity this Gentleman com- 
plains of in Scripture, it is admirably clear and plain. 
in thoſe Points that are confeſſedly of the higheft 


Ir aportance to Mankind. Thoſe things whi ch it 
coſt the Phulofophers lo much Pains and Study to 
find out, (and after all they were uncertain and di- 


vided about them) are there deliver'd with ſuch Plain- 


| neſs and Clearneſs, and ſet in fo ſtrong a Light, as 


© be made obvious to the Vulgar and llliterate. 


This 
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266 An ANSWER 7 Chap. 10. 
This Writer mentions it as a great Advantage of 
the Deiſt's Principles, that they contain nothing ts 
divert Men from attending to all the Duties of Abo. 
rality, in which the Whole of their Religion conſiſts, 
and which leave no reom for thoſe endleſs Varrel 
and fatal Diviſions, &c. But if we muſt judge ot 
the Goodneſs of Principles and of a Religion, by it; 
Tendency to promote Morality in its juſt and noble 
Extent, as including the Duties we owe to God, our 
Neighbours, and our ſelves, then certainly we ought 
to have the higheſt Regard for the Chriſtian Nee 
lation, which both every-where exhibits the mot 
pure and refin'd Morality, and furniſhes the mot 
powerful Motives and Arguments to ingage Men 
to the Practice of it. It contains nothing to divert 
Men from attending to all the Duties of Morality. It 
_ every-where inculcates in the ſtrongeſt Manner, the 
abſolute Neceſſity of univerſal Holineſs; not merely 
of an outward Reformation, but of an inward Puri 
of Soul, and that nothing elſe will do inſtcad of a 
real ſubſtantial Piety and Righteouſneſs. All things 
there have a direct Tendency to Practice; its Doc- 
trincs, both thoſe of natural Religion, which it con- 
firms and ſets in the ſtrongeſt Light, and its more 
peculiar Doctrines (which this Gentleman thinks 
fit frequently to repreſent as ee Speculations) are 
deſign'd not merely to amuſe and enter tain, but to 
kindle good Affections in the Shul, to raiſe in us the 
higheſt Love to God, and Admira tion of his ſo- 
vereign Grace and Mercy, together with the pro- 
foundeſt Reverence of his Juſtice and Righteoul- 
neſs; which are the Diſpoſitions that beſt become 
reaſonable Creatures towards God. And even the 
| Poſitive Rites it injoins, which are few and ſimple, 
Inſtead of diverting Men from Morality, are deſign d 
to bind them more ſtrongly to it, and to bring them 
under the moſt expreſs and ſolemn Engagement to 
live to God 1 in a Life ot Regul and Purity, in 
Obedience 
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Cbriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 267 
Obcdience to the Laws, and in Imitation of the Ex- 
ample of the Redeemer. The Heathens themſelves 


were ſenſible that this was one great Deſizn of the 


Chriſtian Rites, as appears from the famous Teſti- 
mony of Pliny, who ſhews far more Candor in 
judging of Chriſtianity than our Author. 

If there have been endleſs Quarrels and fatal Divi- 


Fons occaſions by Leal for other Things, &c. this is 


not chargeable on Chriſtianity, which, by the Au- 
thor's own Acknowledgment, tends to take Men off 
from laying too great a Streſs on mere outward Ob- 


ſervances, and every where condemns a bitter Zeal 
about theſe Things. Controverſies about Morde, 


and that miniſter Striſe rather than godly edifying, 


1 are there forbidden; univerfal Charity and brotherly 


Love and mutual Forbearance are there recom- 


mended in the ſtrongeſt manner; which if obſerv'd. 


cou'd not but have the happieſt Effect, and wou'd 
deſtroy the Seeds of Animoſities, and promote uni- 


verſal Benevolence and Peace amongſt Mankind. 
But cou'd theſe Gentlemen accompliſh their Deſign | 


of aboliſhing the Chriſtian Religion, wou'd there 


be no Quarrels or Diviſions ! The Contentions wou'd 


then be not about the mere Appendages, but the 
main Foundations of all Religion; about a Provi- 


dence, about a State of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ents, about the Immortality of the Soul, about 

the Differences of Good and Evil, about Man's 

Free-Agency, Sc. many of which have been de- 


nicd or controverted both by Philoſophers of old, 


aud by ſome of our Author's own Friends of late : 
| cmbarked in the ſame glorious Deſign with himſelf. 
And as to what he thinks trifling D:bates, does not 
he himſelf fay, & that there are Things which have 
no Worth in themſelves, yet, becauſe thoſe that 
have can't many times be perform'd without 
them, theſe are to be conſider'd as Means to an 
I e End 5 20 and theſe he wou'd have left to human 
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« Diſcretion, to be varied as beſt ſuits thoſe Ende 
« for whoie fake alone they were inſtituted, p. 431*,” 
And might not Men, if left merely to themſelves 
and their own Diſcretion 1n fuch Matters, differ 
about thole Th nings, and the Fitneſs of theie Means, 
and might not this produce Quarrels and Conten. 
tions? Might not ſome think thoſe to be fit Means 
which hers thought the contrary, and might they | 
not be for impoſing their own Sentuncnts and theu 
own Obſervances (ol wich Men uſually have n 

very good Opinion) on others? There were Con. 
tentions about Things that had nothing to do With 
true Religion before Chrittianity appear*d, and wou'd 
be though it were aboliſh'd. And if there were 
not much Blood ſhed in the Heathen World about? 
ſuch Matters, it was becauſe their great Men and 
Philoſophers univerſally complied with the Religion 

of their Country, and the eſtabliſh'd Rites, how. 
ever abſurd and contrary to Reaſon, and to the Ho- 
nour of God; and when theſe Superſtitions and Ido- 
latrics were openly attack'd by the Chriſtians, i: 
ſoon 4pplarc twat tac Zeal which the Heathens had 
ior thele Things carried them to the Extremes of 
The beſt Way to free 
Mankind trom trifing Debates, and from a too 
great Regard to idle Superſtitions and uſcleſs Obſer- 
Vances, wou'd not be to caſt away the Chriſtian Re- 
velation, in which Caſe they wou'd probably be far 
more expoſed to them than now, but to adhere ſtriftly 
to the Sumplicity and Purity of Religion as laid down 


in the Golpel, 


It is a Paulible Pretence to mak? Religion conſſt 
ro Holly in Mor att, as this Gentleman tells us the 
eiſts do. But if it appears, upon Examination, 
that it is only a defective Morality which they wou'd | 


introduce; à Morality which, under pretence of ad- 


vancing ſocial Virtue, has littl re gard to that Part 
: et } 
0 P 90. | 
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of Religion which conſiſts in the Dutics we more 
mmediately owe to God; if it be a Mor ality like 
nis Author*s, mean and ſelfiſn, which carries Men 
o terminate all their Views in themſelves, and to 
meaſure every thing by their own narrow Intereſts ; ; 
ifit be a Morality which can allow Men to lye and 
o deceive, when they think it for their Convenience 
to do fo, and which leaves them at large to indulge 
| their Appetites and Paſſions, theirLuſt a and Revenge, 

in Inſtances where the Goſpel-Law reſtrains them; 
- if under pretence of reducing Religion to Morality 
| alone; they are for difc arding thoſe Doctrines and 


Principles, which have the nobleſt Influence on Mo- 


rality, and furniſh the moſt powerful Motives and 


5 ncouragements to it; it becomes us to be upon our 


Guard againſt ſuch ſpecious Pretenders. 
The Epicur eans wou'd make as plauſible an Ha- 
rangue, to ſhew the Advantages of their Scheme, 


1s the Author has done for his. The Y declar'd for 


Morality and Virtue alone, and were for rejecting 


alluſelets Speculations ; but then the moſt important 
Principles of natural Religion paſo'd with them for 


uſeleſs Speculations. It was a uſeleſs Speculation to 
believe that God created the World, or that he 980. 
verns it by his Providence, or to believe the Im- 


mortality of the Soul and a future State. They, like 


this Author, pitied the reſt of Mankind groaning 


under the inſupportable Yoke of Superſtition ; ö and 


undertook the glorious Work of delivering Men 
from their Bondage, by freeing them from the Fear 


of God, the Apprehenſions of a Providence, and a | 
tuture judgment; ; for they thought that whilſt theſe 


Opinions prevail'd, it was impoſlible to get rid of 
the Terrors of Superſtition. They therefore {ſet up 


bor the greateſt Benefactors to Mankind. And cvery 
one Knows how gloriouſly Lucretius ſpeaks of the 


Obligations the World was under to Epicurus on 
that a account. Our Author therefore may 20 on to 
cry 
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« Doctor has prov'd to be demonſtrably founded on 


of the great Principles that lie at the Foundation ot 
pacity, be pre ferable to that Which leaves the Vul. 
| Man for himſelf, by conſidering and comparing the 
 Leifore- or Capacity, or elſe leaves them to the Di[: 


putes and Wranglings of the Philoſophers? Muft 
not a Religion, which not only ſuppoſes the Duties 


Influence to comfort the truly Penitent, than that 
which leaves them in this matter only to their own 


cry up the Advantages of his Scheme, but certainly 
none but very unthinking People will be impogd 
on by ſuch Pretences, which it is eaſy for any Man 
to make; that has but Confidence enough to do fo, 
But, ſays he, © muſt not a Religion which the 


& the eternal Reaſon of Things, have a more power- 
« ful Influence on rational Beings, than if it was 
& laid on any other Bottom?” But I aſk; muſt 
not a Religion which gives a clear and plain Reve- 


lation, confirm*d by the Authority of God himſelf, 
Morality, fo as to render them obvious to every Ca- 
ar to gather thele Things as well as they can, every 


Natures and Relations of Things, and by abſtracted 
Reaſonings, for Which they have evidentiy little 


of Morality to be founded in Nature and Reaſon, 
bur to be expretsly required and commanded by God | 
nmnſcit, and enforc'd by the moſt glorious Promiſes | 
of etcrnul Rewards, in caſe of Obedience, and by 
the Threatnings of eternal Puniſhments, in caſe of 
a preſumptuous impenitent Courſe of Diſobedience. 
have 2 greater and more powerful Influence than that 
which ſtrips them of thoſe Sanctions, or at leait 
greatly weakens the Belief of them? Mult not 2 
Religion, which gives Sinners the moſt expreſs A- 
ſurances in the Name of God, of Pardon and Ac- | 
ceptance upon their ſincere Repentance, give greater 
 Encouragements to Repentance, and have a greater 


Conjectures, and to ſome general Hopes of the Cl 
vine Mercy ; which, in a Soul conſcious to 5 
* 
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that it has, in many Inſtances, offended and tranſ- 
greſs'd the divine Law, may be eaſily over-ruPd by 


Ge Jealouſies and Suſpicions of a guilty Mind, 1 


the Apprehenſions of divine Juſtice ? 

Again, he aſks, How can a Religion, which, 
« as the Doctor deſcribes it, carries in \ all its Parts 
« fſuch evident Marks of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, fail 


to make Men in love with their Duty, when they 


muſt plainly ſee that and their Intereſt to be inſe- 
| « parable ??? This Deſcription ſuits admirably well 
do the Chriſtian Religion, which makes ſuch amiable 
Diſplays of the divine Grace and Mercy towards 
Mankind, as cannot but cauſe our Hearts to flow 


forth towards him in Love and Gratitude ; which 
| rpreſents our Duty in the cleareſt manner, and 


provides for us the moſt effectual AſſiKances, and 
gives us the greateſt Encouragemehts to the Perfor- 
| mance of it; which makes Tuch engaging Repre- 
ſentations of the glorious Privileges, that good Men 
| arc or ſhall be inveſted with, and contains ſuch ex- 
cteding great and precious Promiſes in the Name of 
God himſelf, as where they are really believed, can- 
not but convince us that our Intereſt and Duty a are 
micparalie. pH” 


Hz concludes, © If Princes requir'd no more 


of their Subjects, and private Men of their Neigh- 
* bours, than to be govern'd by theſe Principles, 
* how happy wou'd the World be thus govern'd P? 


That! is, in other Words, if Deiſm were eſtabliſh'd, 


what a happy World would it be! But if Mankind 

be ſo corrupt and deprav'd, that they not only break 
through the Reſtraints of natural Religion, (which 
Chriſtianity does not enervate, but leaves in their full 


Force) but beſides this, break through all the ad- 
ditional Engagements to Virtue and Reſtraints to 


Vice, which the Chriſtian Religion furniſhes, what 
| Fow'd they do if theſe Engagements and Reſtraints 


Were laid aide ? Is there not Reaſon to think, that 
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on ſuch a Suppoſition the World wou'd be far ny, 
wicked and diſſolute, and confequently more mif.. 
rable than it is? The Author here ſeems willing 
to allow, that Princes ſhowd require of their $4). 
Jets, and private Men of their Neighbours, to bi- 
lieve and proteſs the Principles contain'd in why 
he calls the Deiſts Creed. This puts me in mind of 
a Propoſal made, not long ſince, by a Friend of the 
Author's, that“ nothing but the Law of Nature, 
« the Obſervance whereof is abſolutely neceſſary tg 
* Society, and what can be built thereon, ſhowy 
«be inforc*d by the Sanctions of the Civil Ma. 
: « giſtrate; which Law wilt then be beſt under 
i _< food, beſt eſtabliſh'd, and beſt executed, when 
| it is not propos'd to eftabliſh any thing elſe, 
1 « or to push Men for the Breach of any thing elle, 
| This Propofal lays the feweſt Rettraints upon II. 
** berty; and beſt ſupports Liberty without CCL 
*« raging Licentiouſſieſs.' See Seherne of Litera. 
P / "02h ISO P. 4 325, 433. But 1 belle Ve the eine C- 
men that take upon them tlie Character of Deiits, 
wou'd not vatily agree among tnemfclves, what 15 
that Law of Nature, and what thoſe Principles built 
gereun which they wou'd have to be inſore'd by the | 
Sanctions of che Civil Magiſtrate, and for the Breach 
of which Men ſhow d be puniſh? d. And M am afraid 
kit were: requir'd of them to believe and profeſs all 
1 that is contain'd in what he calls the Deiſts Creed, 
BM many word cry out of Impoſition as much as they do 
=. now, and think it as great a Hardſhip to be oblig'd 
to this, as to be oblig' d to believe and prot 15 the 
Bible. And I very much queſtion whether this Au- 
1 thor himſelf cou'd ſubſcribe all thoſe Articles, ex. 
[) cept on the Principle he advances, that it is lawful | 
To deceive thoſe that wou'd impoſe Opinions upon 
others, in which the State is not concern'd, as pro- 
bably he wou'd think it is not 1n ſome ol chte. 
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And now having conſider'd the advantageous Re- 
preſentation this Gentleman has here made of the 
Dcifts and their Principles, I think I have a Right, 
in my Turn, to propoſe ſome Queſtions as well as he, 
Shall we diſcard a Religion which contains the molt 
admirable Syſtem of pure refin'd Morality, and that 
in plain Propoſitions obvious to the Vulgar, direct- 
ing them in every Part of their Duty ; which gives 
the nobleſt Ideas of God and of a Providence, and 
of a State of future Retributions ; which makes 


IX 


the moſt glorious Diſcoveries of the divine Grace 


and Mercy, and thus lays a Foundation for the 


moſt ſolid Joys to the Upright and Sincere ; and 
yet at the ſame time makes the moſt awſul Diſ- 
plays of his righteous Vengeance again{t the Pre- 
ſumptuous and obſtinately Diſobedient, which re- 
calls Men from thoſe Idolatries and Superſtitions in 
which they were univerſally involv'd, to the pure 


Adoration of the one living and true God; which 


ſtrengthens natural Obligations with all the Inforce- 


ments of a divine Authority, and of poſitive- ex- 
preſs Promiſes and Threatnings, which it is evident 


always had and always will have a mighty Influence 
on Mankind ? Shall we not, if we love the Cauſe 
of Virtue and Goodneſs, love ſuch a Religion as 
this? And what can we think of thoſe that labour 
with ſo much Zeal and Induſtry to deſtroy its divine 
Authority, to rob good Men cf the Hopes and 


Joys it affords them, and to deliver the Wicked 


from the wholeſom Terrors it inſpires, to lay open 


natural Religion, that Morality which they pretend 
to cry up and admire, naked and deftitute of its 
moit powerful Supports, neither enſorc'd by Pro- 
mites nor guarded by Terrors, under Pretence of 
leaving it to its own native Force and Beauty? 1 


muſt own, that after all the mighty Zeal they pro- 


{fs for the Law of Nature, I can't help ſuſpecting 


that one of their principal Prejudices againſt 


„„ * __ Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity is, that it ſets the great Principles and 


Doctrines even of natural Relicion, ſuch as the 
Doctrine of a Providence, the Immortality of the 


Soul, and a future State of Retributions, in too Clear 
® 


| and ſtrong 1 Light, which otherwiſe wou'd bs lei 


at large to the Dilputes of the Philoſophers, and 
perhaps be re garded only as the Amulements of the 
Schools. | 
That this is not a raſh C: >nſure, will further an- 
bear by conſidering another Paſſage, in which this 
WW riter draws a : Þ Arallel between Deiſts and Chri- 
ltians. Pp. 368 is the View (ſays he) 


with which an Action 1; done that makes it moral; 


*« he who pays his Debts out of a Principle of Ho- 
« neſty docs a moral Action ; while he who docs 
« the ſame tor tear of the Law can't be ſaid to act 
* morally. And can he who does a Thing to avoid 


being puniſh! d, or in hopes of being 1 rewarded 


" hereafter, and tor the fame Reaſon is ready to do 


the contrary, merit at leaſt equally with him who 


„is in love with his Duty, and is govern*d, not 
& by ſervile Motives, but by the original Oblige ation 
« of the moral Fitneſs of Things, in Conformity to 
1 the Nature and in Imitation "of the perfect Wii! 
+ of God? This the Doctor will not deny to be 
true Deiſm, and they who do not act thus, de- 
* jc rve not the Title of true Deiſts.“ 

The Author here evidently inveighs againſt acting 


UE ith a View to future Rewards 3 Pun iſhments ; 


2 repreſents thoſe that do ſo as govern'd by ſervile 


NMolives, and yet one Article of that which he calls 


the Deiſt's Creed, and which he wou'd have to be 


a true Account of their Principles, is, that there muſt 
be a State of Rewards and Puniſhments in the Lite 


to come; ſee p. 365+. And he faith of all thetc 
Principles, as the Doctor repreſents them, and there. 
fore of this amon agit the reſt, that they have a direct 


Ten 
P. 332, 333. + P. 320 
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Tendency to make Men good. How partially does 
chis Writer judge ! When he thinks it Proper to 
epreſent 1t as a Principle of Deiſm that there ſhall 
bea future State of Rewards and Puniſhinents, then 
i is a very good Principle and of an excellent Ten- 
| QC 3 bur: this very Principle, when confirm'd 
allet in a clearer ſtronger Light by the Chriſtian 
| Royclation, has quite loft | its Tendency, and takes 
Men off fron the Love of Virtue for its own fake, 
| ad from attending to the original Obligation of 
Je moral Fitneſsof © Things. Heſuppoſesa Chriſtian 
tat belicves a State of future Retributions, to act. 
om any Approbation of Virtue, bur purely 
wt 25 F being rewarded hereafter, and to avoid 
ne puniſh d, "and tnat for the ſame Reaſon be ts 
nach 1 do the contrary. And may not this be 
| cal y faid of every Deiſt that believes future Re- 
Juds and Puniſhments ? Why ſhou'd it be more 
ITY 4 and ſervile in the one than in the other? 


Dciſt, wich the Love of Virtue and Goodnets, why 
| ſhou'd it not be ſoppos d d conſiſtent with it in a 
Chriſtian * Why hou'd he 8 concerning a 
1 AR more than a Deiſt, that for the lame Rea- 
en (that is, for the Hope of being rewarded or 
Fear of being puniſh'd he: cakter) ne 1s ready 40 do 


9 lie Bray, that is, to practiſe Vice mitead of Vit 
5 te? But indeed the Sup; oſition itſelf is not to 
175 & admitted 3 that eternal Glo! ry Hmou'd be annex'd 
Ils '0 a vicious Courſe of Action, and eternal Miſery 


he the C onſequence of a virtuous L e here on Earth. 


it is i: imitely abſurd, and not 1cconcilable to the 
ife Vodon of a juſt, a wiſe and good God, and there- 
ee Ire impoſlible 3 but if it were po ible, [ don't 
re- how whether it wou'd not be unnacural to chuſc 
ect Wl © mal Mucry on any Suppoſition Whatſocver. 
en The Reward Chriſtiani ty Propolcs is of tuch a na- 


burt, that to aſpire after it has noting mican of 


F ſordid 


And if a View to the Reward be conſiſtent, in a 
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ſordid in it, but argues a noble Temper of Mind 
For it is the Perfection of Holineſs, and Purity, and 
Goodneſs in the Enjoyment of God himſelf the 
chiefeſt Good ; and to ſuppoſe that thoſe Perſon; 
who are animated with a View to this Reward, 


wou'd, for the fame Reaſon, that is, for the fake 


the ſame Reward, engage in a contrary Conduct, 
is a ſelf- confounding Suppoſition; it is to fuppoſ: 
the ſame Perſons to be ſo in love with Virtuc, as t 
{eek for Happineſs in the Perfection of it; and then 
that, out of this very Love of perfect Virtue, and 
for tlie fake of it, they ſhoud engage in a Courſe cf 
Vice and Wickedneſs. But why ſhou'd this be here 


repreſented as the Character of a Chriſtian, as diſtin. 


guiſh'd from the true Deiſt, that he acts from 


Vicw to future Rewards and Puniſhments ? Dos 


none but the Chriſtian believe them? Or is it the 


Character of a true Deiſt, that he has no View at all} 


to thoſe future Rewards and Puniſhments, which 1 


in effect to ſay that he does not believe them; tor ii 
he does believe them, *tis impoſſible and contrary 


to human Nature to have no Regard to them, and 


not to be influenc'd by Motives that are of ſuch 
vaſt Importance to our Happineſs? And is not this 
to give a very diſadvantageous Character of th 


Deiſts and of Deiſm, and to give Chriſtianity a vat 
Advantage above it? Has not this Author una: 


wares opened Part of his Scheme, and ſhewn what 


he wou'd be at? And I can't help ſuſpecting, that 


done great Quarrel againſt Chriſtianity is its ſetting 


future Retributions in too clear and ſtrong a Ligity 


which wou'd not fuffer Men to be eaſy in thelt 


„„ _ 0 
But the Deiſt is in love wvith his Duty, and is g. 


| vernd, not by fervile Motives, but by the original 
Obligation of the moral Fitneſs of Things, in Can 
formity to the Nature, and in Imitation of the perfed 
ill of God, I have obſerv'd before, p. 180. hoh 
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irtle Right this Author has, upon his Principles, 
t talk of the Deiſts acting in Conformity to the Na- 
ture, and in Imitation of the per ſect Will of God? 
Nor do I well underſtand what he means here by his 
being govern'd by the original Obligation of the moral 
Fitnc/'s of Things, in Oppoſition to his being go- 
verr'a by ſervile Motives ? Does not he himſelf 


E coxplain the £77nefs of Things to be a Fitneſs for pro- 


moting our Good or Happinels? And muſt not 
then the original Obligation of the Fitneſs of 


E Things be, according to him, the Obligation that 
E the Fitneſs of Things, for our Good, lays upon us ? 
E So that, according to him, the Foundation of all 


moral Fitneſs and that which renders it obliging, is 


E it Tendency to our Good or Happineſs ; and it fo, 
E it muſt be either our Good here or in a future State, 
E taking in the whole of our Exiſtence, And if it 
be not thought mercenary and ſervile to be engag'd 
by a Regard to the Satisfaction Virtue yields, and 
the Influence it has on our own and the public Good 
in this Life, why ſhou'd it be thought mercenary to 
act with a View to the happy Effects it will produce 
na better World and a nobler Community, in a fu- 


ture State of Exiſtence, which muſt be ſuppos'd to 


be ot as much greater Importance than the preſent, 
| 45 that future Life is ſuppos'd to be of intinitely 
ercater Duration than the preſent, and of a higher 
and more excellent kind? The Man that embraces 


and purſues Virtue mercly for the Good it is ſup- 


poled to produce now, without Regard to a future 
State, muſt, if he acts conſiſtently, whenever Virtue 
luwects him to greater Inconveniences in this preſent 


State, reject it, and embrace Vice for its preſent Ad- 

vantages; whereas the Man that acts with a View to 
i liture State, will not be ſhock'd by any preſent 
laconveniences that may attend a ſteady Adherence 


% the Cauſe of Virtue and Righteouſneſs; for he 
extends and enlarges his Vicws to a nobler State of 


1 Exiſtence, 
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ces? Nay, when he wou'd have us fo. very merce- 


under no Obligation to obey? So that the Meir 
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Exiſtence, and therefore manifeſts a truer Greatnel; 
of Spirit, and a more generous Soul. 

Does not this Author ſay, that © the only in- 
& nate Principle in Man, is the Deſire of his own 
*« Happineſs, and the Goodneſs of God requires no 
nore than a right cultivating this Principle, Ge. 
p. 303*. And why then does he blame a Man 


for acting up to what he makes the only innate Prin- 


ciple in the human Nature? It, as he tells us, all that 


the Goodneſs of God requires, is a right cultivating 


this Principle, that is, the Deſire of Happineſs, why 
is a Man to be counted ſ-lfifh for cultivating this 
Principle, and purſuing what he takes to be tor his 

h Lick Good? Docs not this Gentleman frequently 
m:truct us to haſure Good a nd * * it, and. the Fit- 
nel Of Thing“, merch of that Winch is ſo to us, and 
that wo. are under no O 4igation to purſue, nor can 


| „ 
Gro Himelf Command us any thing, but what we 


know to bc for our Good; and to tend 3 in the Nature 
01 Thing to aur OWN inet antecedently to 
112 Comma 2 De al the Man that talks tin, 
pretend to ſet up for a diſintereſted Regard to Virtue, 
and blame thoſe that are + avirnaod to Pures it with 
the Views or a future Reward, that ie, of the £1ap- 
pineſs 1 raiſe us to in a fotare State, when he 
0 <cs the very Reaſon of its being oblig2- 
tory, to be only the Good or Llappineſs ir pro oda. 


4 


vary, as before we obey any Command, to examine 

whether it tends to our own Benefit or Intereſt, and 
if jt does not (though it ſnou'd bring no Hurt withit, 
vet if it brings no apparent Advantage to us) we are 


— e 


O our Ohodiene e muſt be our own Intereſt, What 
ai inconſiſtent Scheme is that of our Author? To be 
govern'd d by the moral Fitncis of Things (which he 
talks {9 much ot, and Will ich Mares I. glorious a 

Sound) 


he 

N. 220. 
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Sound) is nothing elſe, according to him, than to 
udge of things by their Tendency to promote our 
Good or Happincf, and yet we are + Kee govern 4 
by the Obligation of th: moral Fitnets of Things, 
without any view to our Tippe though XY 
Tendency to produce and promote it, is t in which 
their Obligation and Fitnels conſiſts. 00s not this 
Vriter in the preceding Page, p. 366 *, give it as 
4 Reaſon, why the Religion of Nature (that Reli- 
gion winch by. there re preſents as the Religion of 


rue Deiſts) can fail to mare Men is love with 
Nei Dwuly, © Bec. 90 they muft plainly fee that and 
their Jater oſt to be inſepara 20le? And now he repre- 


ſents a true D:ift to be one that is in love with his 
th, without any Regard to his Intereſt, when 
e Reaſon he gave but juſt befo re, wiy they ſhowed. 
be in love with their D my, Was, that they mult plain- 
) Po it to be inſeparable from their Intereſt. Here 
we repreſents Men's having any R. gard to their own . 
[Tappincly in the Pertorr nanc? of their LY; . 
hy ing govern'd by ſervilæ Motives chere l. erepre- 
ſents it as a ſetting Religion in a beautiful: and ami— 
abe Light, to confider it as 1 NT to Promote our 
tacſt-Tntercft, and that in this very Tendency, its 
Beauty and Excgllency dos 5 conſiſt, I lere he ſays, 
that lor a Man to be in love WIe lus Duty for 8 
own f. Ke, abſtracted from all Advantiag's attending 
this is true Dein, and they who do hot act thus, 
= nos the Titlc of true Deijiss or, in other 
be ards, none are true Deifts, but thoſe that in the 
Perigzmance of their Duty, have no Regard to future 
werd. or Puniſhments; but there li- repreſents it 
one of the true Deiſt's Principles, that he believes 
future Rewards and Puniſhments, and that theſe 
Principles (which here he intimates rt to m lake 
Men | freie and ruin the Merit of their Services) 
have a direct Tendency to make Men good, by cauf- 
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ing them to ſee that their Duty and Intereſt are in- 
ſe Parable. How ſhall we judge of what this Gentle. 
man underſtands by Deiſm? or who are his true De. 
its? All that IJ can gather from it is, that with thi; 
Author all are true Deiſts that oppoſe 0 
and if they do io, he will be very eaſy as to le} 
Diſlerences, whether they own future Rewards and 
Puniſhments or not, or indeed whether they own a 
Providence or not; theſe are Trifles, ſmall Differen- 
ces, yea methinks he can't but approve thoſe difinte. | 
reſted Deiſts, that do not belicve and have no Re 
gard to a future State, as the nobler of the two. 
and Men of greater Merit, and more perfect Vir- 
tue. | 
Another Paſſage I word take notice of in which 
he pretends to give an Account of his true D-i 
and compares them with the Chriſtian, is p. 371“. 
where, after having ſaid, that a previous Examination 
into the Doctrines of Scripture is highly neceſſary, 
he adde, © the Difference between thoſe who wou'd 
<« ingrof the Name of Chriſtians to themſelves, and 
bs thoſe Chriſtian Duitts, as I may juſtly call them, is, 
« that the former dare not examine into the Truth 


3 


of Scripture-Doctrines, leſt they ſhou'd ſeem to 
_- < queſtion the Veracity of the Scriptures; whereas 


« the laticr, who believe not the Doctrines becauſe 


contain d in Scripture, but the Scriptures on ac- 


« count of the Doctrines, are under no ſuch Appre- 


„ henſion. For having. critically examined 


« Doctrines by that Reaſon which God has given 
« them, to diſtinguiſh Religion from Superſtition; 


they are ſure not to run into any Error of Mo- 


cc ent: notwit Iſtap dir: g the conſeſſed Ob Curity of 


it the Scriprures; and thoſe many Miſtakes that 


c have crept into tie 4cxt, whe ther by Accident 


* Or D. inn.“ 


It is pleatant enough here to "oY that this Gentle- 
man and Bis Fa tends {et up for Chriſtians, yea and 
« N 56. 5 * better 


924 
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better Chriſtians too, though they do not believe in 
Chriſt nor his divine Miſiion, than thoſe that firmly 


believe all this. But let us conſider the Reaſons he 


gives why he and his Prethren ſhowd have the Pre- 
ference. | 
The former, ſays he, that is, thoſe that, as he 


peaks, co ingroſs the Name of Chriſtian to them- - 


des, or in other words, thoſe that believe the Bi- 
ble tocontain adivin ze Revclation, dare nol examine into 


the Truth of Scripture-Dot Trine S, leſt they lg g's 


t; gueſtion the Veracity of the Scriptures, This is 
an unfair and unjuſt Repreſentaion, They dare 


ur a Fe impartial E mination are cohvinc'd has 
10 are worthy of God, and of an excellent Ten- 


dency; and when they further conſider the Atteſta- 
tons and Evidence whereby thoſe Doctrines ſtand 
confirmed, they are perſuaded of their Truth. They 
ind upon Examination, that many of the Doctrines 


| contained there relate to the great Principles of na- 


ral Religion, ſuch as tnoſe concerning the Attri- 


| butes and Providence of God, the Wor chip due to 
uin in Oppoſition to all Idolatry, the Obligations of 


Morality, or the Neceſſity of Holineſs, Truth, Juſtice, 
Char; ity, Temper ance, a ſuture State of Rerributions, 


| the 11 {1ppineſs that ſhall be conferr'd upon the Righ- 
| tous, and the Puniſhment that ſhall be inflicted 


won the Wicked; they find upon Examination, 
tnat theſe Doctrines are highly agreeable to Reaton 
and it is a great Satisfaction to them, that in Things 


of ſuch Impoi ance they are not left merely to find 
them out by tedious Deductions and abſtracted Rea- 
01 nings 0 Which often leave ſome Doubts and Suſ- 


picions in the Mind, even where we are not able 
diſtinctly to point out a Flaw in them) but that they 
have them expreſly and ſtrongly aſſerted in a Reve- 
lation confitm'd by ſuch glorious Proofs and At- 


cations, | And with __ to the peculiar Doc- 
. trines 
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cou'd not have known without Revelation, 
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trines of the Goſpel, ſuch as thoſe relating to the 
divine Miflion and Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt. his 


dying for our Sins, his Reſurrection from the D- "ad, 
and Aſceriion into Heaven, Remiſſion of Sins thro! 


his Name, the Aſſiſtances of his Grace and Spirit, 


his Coming to Judgment, the Reſurrection of tu 
Dead, Sc. As theſe relate to thing: which they 


—— 


10 Upon 


a fair Examination they find nothing in them im. 


offible or abſurd, nothing but what is worthy gf 


the Wiſdom and Ri ghteouſneſs and Goodneſs of 


God, and admirably fuitcd to the $ [ate and Neceſ. 
fities of Mankind; and what, ſuppoſing it true, has 
a happy 1 Tendency to ingage Sinners to return and 
viold themſelves to God, fo love him with a ſuper. 
lative Affection, and ſear him with the profoundef 


NEE rence, to comfort the truly Penitent and in. 


cere, and encourage and animate them to a Pitian 


e e in well- doing, without 7 IT ing the raft 


WEI ZH | 17 
Incguragement £0 the obſtinat: ty wicks * Ire. 
* 


ſumpt: 108 Sinner. A \nd though the exccllen t Len- 


them 


dency of theſe DoRrines cannot alone prove t 
true, yet her they find that thoſe that ſirſt pubilth'd 


them to the World, declar'd they were ſent by God 


himſelf for tha P PO! ? 7 and To ” Confirmation of 


their Miſtion wrought ſuch aſtoniſhing Miracles 1 

far exceeded all human Power, and waich therefore 
cow a only be done by the immediate Power of God 
himſelf, or by ſome good Being ſuperior to Man, 
acting under the Influence and Hirection oft the Su- 


Prem; ſince evil Beings wou'd never lend their Al- 


ſiſtance to confirm a Religion and Docctrines of ſuch 


a Tendency, the principal Aim of which was to pre- 


parc Men for eternal Happineſs in a better World, 


by a Life of Purity and Righteouſneſs in this; ! tay, 


when they conſider this, it convinces them that thoie'4 
Doctrines are not only good in their Tendency, but 


that they are actual Iy true, and that it 1s the Will of 


. 2 
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God they ſhou'd receive them as ſuch. Thus their 


I xaniination of the Scripture Doctrines, which they 
find to be of ſuch an excellent Tendency, Prepares 
them for belicving them; but then the Rcaſon why 


te iey actually believe tem to be true, is becauſe they 


taught and deliver'd by Perſons that were extra- 
aach ſent of Goc to inſtruct Mankind. and who 
produc'd the moſt illuſtrious convincing Proofs of 
their divine Wulle. And what is there abſurd in 


= 2 Condit? Way ſhowd this Author repreſent. 


tas 4 ſtrange thing, tnat thoſe who holicve the Scrip- 
tures to be written by Men extraordinarily ſent” by 
God to inſtruct tae World, and intailtbly guided by 
his Spirit; is it ſtrange, I ſay, that thoſe who have 
tus Idea of the Scriptures ſhowd give Credit to the 
[ )trines contain'd there; that is, . it rang: that 
M ſhou'd believe waat they regard to be the W ord 
01 God, and that they ſhow'd receive things upon 

ie Credit of it, witch they wou'd not have believ'd 


} kde whout ach & Teitimony? Muſt not even 


thoſe that deny the D.vinity of the Se riptures, yet 
vn that on Suppoſition God reveals a Thing, his 
realing! it is a Proof of its Truth; which de -pends 


pon t this undeniable Principle, that God cannot re- 


val a Falſhood, that he cannot deceive or be de- 


eiv'd, and that therefore what he diſcovers and 


word have us believe as true, muſt certainly be ſy? 
Shall I truſt and believe God himſelf in nothing, 
bat what my own Reaſon cou'd have diſcover'd 


without him; and waenever he informs me of any 
thing I did not know before, reje*t it for no other 


Reale ſon, but becauſe J have no more than his Teſti- 
mony for it? 

But let us conſider what he repreſents to be the 
Con duct of the Deiſts, with reſpect to Scripture. 


Toey, ſays he, believe not the Doctrines becauſe con- 


taind in Scripture, but the Scripture on account 0, 
tbe Doctrines. Do the Dzitts then (thoſe Gentle- 
men 
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men whom he is pleasd to honour with the Title 
of Chriſtian Deiſts) believe the Doctrines of Scrip. 
ture? Do they believe the peculiar Doctrines of Chi 
ſtianity, relating to the divine Miſſior of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, his dying for thc Sins ct rhe Wor d, 

his Rete ion and Aſcenſion, Reinifſion of Sing 
through his Blood, and Sar: genie 1 by his Spirit, 

and his Coming to judge the Woria? Let them de- 
clare this, and we will nor deny then the Name of 


Chriſtians. But if the contrary is evident, if they reject 


all Notion of Revelationas Prieſtcraft and irmpoſture 


and all the peculiar Doctrines of Chriſtianity 28 falſe 


and fictitious, how can they be faid to believe A 


Scripture on account of the Doctrines, and under 1 
this Pretence put in a Claim to the Name of Chri- 


ſttans, when they believe neither the Doctrin-s nor 
the Scripture, and it may be more juſtly ſaid that 
they reject the Scripture on account of the Poctrines: 
What an inſincerediſing genuous way of talking is this? 
It is caſy to gather from it, that the Author wo 
not fail upon Occaſion to put in practice his own 

Doctrine concerning the Lawfulnets and Benefit of 
Falſhood and Prevarication in many Caſes, and that 
if his Convenience requir'd it, he cou'd declare his 
Belief of the Chriſtian Creed, though he does not 
belicve one Word of it except perhaps the firſt Ar- 

ticle, This Gentleman and lis Brethren often in- 


veigh againſt the Frauds and Prevarications of the 


Clergy, but I believe it wou'd be hard to produce 
a greater Inſtance of 1t than in this Paſſage, 


I there be a Revelation given at all, it muſt be 
to inform us of things Which we cou'd not have 
known, or at leaſt could not have known ſo well 


and fo certainly without it; and in ſuch a Cale 


to pretend to pay a Regard to that Revelation, 


and yet receive nothing upon the Credit of it, wou'd 


| be a very abſurd and inconſiſtent Conduct. When 


therefore this Writer tells us concerning thoſe he calls 


Chriſtian Helke, that Log believe not the Dotirines 


eco 
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becauſe containd in Scripture; it is to ſay in acher 
Words, the Scripture 1s of no Weight and Autho- 
rity with them at all, and they will receive nothing 
upon the Credit of it; and our Author's Treatment 


of the Scriptures in this Book will not tuffer us to 


goubt that this is his own Sentiment. But do we 


not in many Caſes give Credit to the Teſtimony of 


wife and good Men, and receive things upon their 
Teſtimony, which we ſhowd not have receiv*d or 
known but from their Teftimony? Are there not 


many things which we believe becauſe contain'd in 


credible Hiſtories, and will the Deiſts pre: tend a Re- 
gard to the Scripures, and at the ſame time deny em 
the Reſpect due to other Hiſtories written by wiſe 
and good Men? To ſay we believe the Hiſtories for 


the Facts, and not the Facts for the Hiſtorics, is not 


very good Senſe; for how do we come to know thoſe 
Facts but becauſe they are tranſmitted to us in au- 

thentick Hiſtories? or cou'd we poſſibly have known 
tiole Facts without 'em? It may therefore be juſtly 
ſaid, that we receive **:mon the Credit of thoſe Hiſto- 
ries. Let us then defire theſe Chriſtian Deiſts but 
to yield the fame Credit to the Scriptures, that they 


wou'd to any credible Hiſtory writ by a Man of Pro- 


bity, that was himſelf a Witneſs to the Facts he re- 
lates; even in this Cafe it muſt be ſaid, that they 
believe the Facts becauſe contain'd in the Scriptures, 
recorded in anthentick Writings, written by honeſt 

Men that were Witneſſes of thoſe Facts, and in the 
very Age in which thoſe Facts were done. But it 


they believe *em not to be written by Perſons of Pro- 
dity, but by Knaves and Impoſcors, and that conſe- 
quently the Goſpel is a mere Impoſture, how can 
they be ſaid to believe the Scriptures at all, or to 


pay any regard to *em, or arrogate to themieives 
the Title of Chriſtian Deiſts? #1 the other hand, 


if they believe the Scripture-Hiſtory, and receive 
the Facts related there, they muſt alſo believe the 


peculiar 
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ſeparable from the other. For the principal Fact 


recciv'd on their Cres that is, we may juſtly be- 


relpec. to the Scriptures, is indeedvery extraordinary. 
He is lor pretending a Regard to em, and at the | 


It is hard to pic ale theſe Gentlemen. 
tures had nothing in them but what Men might 8 


own Reaſon, they are needleſs; for where is che 


what they knew as well betore: But if ny duc 


\ 


Chap. 10; 
culiar Doctrines of Chriſtianity. For many cf 
thoſe Doctrines relate to the Facts, the one being in. 


are, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a Virgin, that he 

rform'd the moit illuſtrious Miracles, that he ſuf 
fer'd and died, and role again on the third Day, 
that he aic ended into l Ieaven, and afterwards pourcd 
forth his Spirit upon his Diſciples in a wonderful 
manner, ſo chat they were enabled in his Name to 

rform the moſt glorious Miracles, and were in- 
ſtructed ana intightened by an extraordinary Illu- 
mination in the Knowledge of the deep Things of 
God, that they went as commiſſion'd by him thro 
all the Wor! 1d, preaching; the Golpel or the glad 


Tidings of Reconciliation and Salvation to Mankind | 


through Jeſus Chriſt, and confirming the Meſſage 
they de Jver'd by the molt glorious and aſtoniſhing 


U 


Works done in the View of Multitudes, Sc. Now the 
peculiar Doctrines of Chriſtianity! have a cloſe Con- 
nection with theſe Facts, and if we receive the latter 
we mult reccive the former too. 
Facts related concerning Chritt and his Apoſtles to 
be true, the Doctrincs they taught may be juſtly 


tieve them, becauſe thoſe taught hs Who Were CX- 
traordinarily tent by God to inſtruct Mankind; and 


10 pretend to believe this, and not give Credit to their 
Doctrines, Wou'd be an Inconſiſtenc 


The Conduct this Author thinks re: able With 


ame tune tor belicving nothing on their Credit. 


Li. 


If the Scrip- 
have diſcover'd chemſelves by the mere Force of cheir 


Neceſſity of an extraordinary R. -velation, to tell N. 


Suppoling che 


: 
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ny thing which Men did not know before, and 
cou d not have known unleſs it had been there re- 
read, this ſhall allo be turn'd to their diſadvantage : 
believe the Doctrines on account of the Scriptures, 
; repreſented as a fooliſh Conduct; ſince they have 


[nothing elle to ſupport dem but the Authority of 


&riprure, and this is nothing at all. 
The Author concludes concerning his Chriſtian 


Deiſts, that “ having critically exardin'd the Scrip- 
ture Doctrines by that Reaſon which God has given 


them, to diſtinguiſh Religion from Superſtition, 


ment, notwithitanding the confels*d Obicurit ty of 
the Scriptures, and thoſe many Miſtakes thar 


| « ' have crept into the T ext, whether by Accident 


vr De hon,” 
: isncr fair in this Author to talk of the confeſ 5 oF 
05 curily of the Scriptures, as it this was a Matter 


 uverially acknowledg?d, when yet he knows that 


| las been all along and ſtill is an . Prin- 
ele maintain'd by all Ar rrog: that the Scripture 


5 ſuſhctently clear and plain in all dungs neceiary 


o be known or done in order to Salvation, The 
Miſtakes which he fays have crept into the Text, arc: 
got ſuch as alter any one Doctrine, or any one Fact 
A Chriſtianity. 


Error of "Moment? They examine Dorines by the 


given Reaſon to others as well as them, and may 
by not make an ill Uſe of their Reaſon as well as 


l 45 Our modern Deiſts, to diſtinguiſh between 


they are ſure not to run into any Error of Mo- 


But not to take any particular No- 
ive of theſe Things at preſent, which our Author 
ere only hints at, "and which I ſhall fully conſider 
dherwards, 1 wou'd afk how came the Doeiſts to be 
0 privileg?d, that they are ſure not to run into any 


keaſon God has given them, &c. But has not God 
ter People? And thereby fall into very dangerous 


Sh in Matcers of great Moment? Did not the 
treaus pretend to make uſe of their Reaſon as 
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Religion and Superſtition; and did this exempt em 
from Errors of Moment? I cannot therefore lee apm 
what Foundation this Privilege of Deiſtical Infalli. 
bility is built. It might further be afk*d, to which 
among the ſeveral Sets of Deiſts this Pr ivilegs be. 
longs, or whether it belongs to all of 'em, howeyel 
divided among themſc: ves about the Immortality of 
the Soul, a State of future Rewards and Punith-| 
ments; Mar” s Free-agency, &c. which others mic ght 
be apt to think Matters of Moment? ö 


3 
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CHA P. KI. | 
De Author's Pretence of introducing a now gi 
glorious Face of Things examin'd. That if 
Doctrine of Sincerity, as he manazes it, is % 
{mall Comfort and Ade vantage, and haves little] 
Room for any Men, er even for the Deiſle 
themſelves; t hope for the divine Favour au 
Acceptance. His Propoſal for an univerjal 
Tndifferency to all Religion, as the only Re. 
medy againſt Perſecution; and the Charge if 
Perſecution be advaiices againſt the Advocaterl 
' for Revelation, turn'd upon himſelf. Te 
Concli fon, with a brief” Repreſentation of te 
pernicious Tendency, and manifold — | 
cies of the Author” s Scheme, : : 
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HERE is no Paſſage in his whole Book, ne 

which the Author talks more magnificently 

of the Benefits that wou'd accrue to Mankind from 
his Scheme, than p. 413, 414 *. where he pretends 
that it wou'd introduce 4 10d Heaven and 2 nec 0 | 
gu 
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Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 2 89 
Zarth, a new and glorious Face of Things, There 


are two Advantages that he particularly propoſes; 
the one is, to deliver Men from the Terrors and 


> WI Anxicties they are under for fear of miſtaking in ſpe- 
- WK ci/otine Malters; the other is, to put an end to all 
cr WT Pcriecutions and Animoſities, and % cauſe an uni- 
of % Love and Benevolence among the whole Race 
h. ankind. Let us ſee whether he offers any thing 
gat may ſupport theſe glorious Pretences. 
The great Principle he lays down as what wou'd 
produce theſe happy Effects is this, that “ all that 
5 * are equally ſincere are equally acceptable to God z 
chat this wou'd free Men from that miſerable Per- 
« plexity in which the Fear of miſtaking in ſpecu- 
„ . Matters involves them.“ He aſks. „ What 
0:1 Aſſurance upon any other Ground can even the 
i; WH © Generality of Chriſtians have, that they do not 
P 170 err moſt dangerouſly, when they conſider what 
% WM © Diviſions there have been from the Beginning a- 
Wh & mong Chriſtians about ſuch Points, p. 413*.” 
e defres Perſons to © conſider what Comfort, 
4% © vat Satisfaction it muſt give a Man, eſpecially 
eon his Death- bed, to be certain that he is not ac- 
Re- © countable for any Error in Opinion, if he has, ac- 
ge of WM © cording as his Circumſtances permit, done his 
cates: WM beſt to \ diſcover the Will of Goc, p. 414. 
Jen order to judge of the Advantages of this Prin- 
f the ache, taken in the Senſe which our Author puts 
ff on it, and as it is explain'd by him, let us examine 
a little into his Notion of Sincerity, He ſeems in 
: the Paſſage laſt cited to underſtand by a Man that 
L slincere, “ one that has, according as his Circum- 
0k, u H ſtances permit, done his beſt to diſcover the Will 
cen" © of God.” And again, p. 410+. he faith, that 
| fr 0 YM * if God will judge Men as they are accountable, 
crc © that is, as they are rational, muſt not the Judg- 
2 e © ment of the moſt righteous J . hold an cnn 


Eo You. © U * Proportion 


P. 374. +ÞP. 371 8 


£90 An ANSWER 7 Chap, II. 
Proportion to the Uſe they have made of ther 
« Reaſon? And if Men's State in this Life be 2 
State of Probation, and for that Cauſe they are 
«© made moral Agents, capable of knowing Good 
from Evil, and conſequently of doing every thing 
c that's fit to be done, muſt they not be dealt with 
« hercafter according to the Ule they have made of 
„ their moral Agency?” To the ſame purpoſe he 
ſpeaks, and almoſt in the ſame words, in his firſt 
Chapter, p. 5, 6. Sincerity then, according to this 
Author, muſt imply, that Men have done their beſt 
| 186 diſcover the Will of God, that they have made 
K the beſt Uſe of their Realon and moral Agency they 
are capable of. And ſince the ſame Gentleman that 
gives this Account of Sincerity, does alſo tell us, 
that every Man is capable both of knowing and do- 
ing the whole Will of God, or whatever it is his 
Will we ſhou'd know, believe, profets, and prac 
tiſe; it follows, that according to him no Man can 
be ſaid to be ſincere, or to have done his beſt, and 
that conſequently no Man can hope to be juſtified 
be fore God, that does not both know and do the 
whole Will of God, or all that it is his Will Men 
ſhould know, believe, profeſs and practiſe; ſo that 
- Sincerity, according to him, is not conſiſtent with 
Ignorance of a Man's Duty, or with imperfect Obe- 
gence. And thus we ſee what this Author's com- 
fortable Scheme comes to at laſt, the Advantages of 
which he ſets forth ſo gloriouſly. : 
Ne has indeed thought proper to add a Limita- | 
tion, of a Men's doing his beſt, according as his WW | 
Circumſtances permit, lo diſcover the Will of Go i | 
| 


La 


P. 414*. and he has other Paſſages to the fame pu- 
Poſc. But J don't ſee how he can make uſe of this 
Limitation, in Conſiſtency with his own Scheme. WF + 


1 | Poor this Limitation ſuppoſes that ſome Men are n 
1 much more advantageous Circumſtances than othes BW - 


for 


7 P. 374. 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 291 
tor knowing the divine Will; a Suppoſition very 
true in it ſelf, but which this Author cannot make 
without deſtroying a good Part of what he labours 
zn this Book to ſhew, vi. That the Law of Nature, 
bat Law which he ſuppoſes to be oblicatory on all 
Mankind, and which contains all that God will have 
Men to know, believe, profeſs, and practiſe, is e- 
qually obvious to all Mankind, that it is at all Times 
egolly diſcoverable by all, even thoſeę of the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity, and that cannot read in their Mother- Tongue, 
p. 295 *. and that no Man can have @ ft Plea front 
uorance not to be tried by that Law, p. 10 T. This 
Gentleman therefore has no Right to talk, as he 
ſometimes does, of Men's knowing natural Religion 
as far as is neceſſary in their Circumſtances, and of 
their being accepted if they live up to their different 
Degrees of Light; for he ſuppoſes all Men to have 
an coual Light given them, the Light of Nature, 
which he all along repreſents as equal, uniform, 
E univerſal, Thoſe indeed who ſuppoſe that Men 
are now in great Darkneſs, and under great Diſa- 
E bilities to their Duty, may alſo ſuppoſe that God 
will mercifully make Allowances to human Igno- 
E rance and Infirmity; and that Errors in Knowledge 
and Faults in Practice may be conſiſtent with ſuch 


a2 Sincerity as God will in his infinite Goodneſs ac- 
. cept. But this Author precludes himſelf from this 
f 4 1 8 „ a | 

= There is no Allowance on his Scheme for invo- 
: uuntary Errors. For all Errors in religious Matters 


; muſt, according to him, be voluntary. He tells us 
WE binielf, p. 1781. © thar the clear Light ſviz. of 
:- 


- WE {<alon] © which God hath given Men to diſtinguiſh 
between religious Truth and Falſhood, cannot, if 
e. | * duly attended to, deceive them in Things of fo 
IN * great Moment,” And, p. 277 f. after having 
1 J ind that “ what we call Inſtinct is a certain and in- 


5 K fallible 
4 P. 267. FT P. 9 [ P. 157. 1 p. 255. | 


that Reaſon 1s as certain a Guide for rational Ori 


have made the beft Uſe of our Reaſon and of our ni. 


any Error in ſuch Matters? How can he ſay, as he 


to him, a ſincere Examination, or a Man' 8 making 
the beſt uſe of his Reaſon, will certainly lead him 
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fallible Guide for inferior Animals,” he adds, 


ce tures, as Inſtinct is for irrational.” Reaſon there. © 
fore muſt, according to him, be a certain and in. 
fallible Guide i in religious Matters; If therefore ws 
be miſtaken in judging of religious Truth and Fal. 
hood, it muſt be for want of "July attending to ou 
Reaſon, and the Light God hath given us; and it 

we do not duly attend to it, we cannot be ſaid u 


ral Agency, and then by his Definition of that Sin. 
cerity which alone will render us acceptable to God,. 
we are not ſincere; ſo that upon his Scheme our be. 
ing in an Error in religious Matters, or our not dif. 
tincuiſhing between religious Truth and Falſhood, 
muſt be a Proof of our Inſincerity, and therefore 
muſt be a Bar to our Acceptance. And 1s this the 
Author that pretends to free Men from the miſerav): 
Perplexity in which the Fear of miſtaking in ſpecy- 
lative Matters involves them? How can he pretend 
to talk of the Comfort and Satisfaction it muſt yiels 
& Man on his Death-bed, to be certain he ſhall be ac- 
countable for no Error in Opinion, if he has done his 
beſt to diſcover the Will of God, when, according to 
him, a Man's being in an Error, or miſtaking 2 
religious Truth for F alſhood, or the contrary, 1 


a plain Proof that he has not done his beſt, nor 


made a due Improvement of his Reaſon, which, it 
duly attended to, wou'd have guarded him from 


ſometimes does, that if a Man has ſincerely examin'd, 
even tho? he he 1d be miſtaken, he has done his 
Duty and all that God requires; when, according 


to the Truth; and if notwithſtanding his Exami- 
nation, he fill judges wrong concerning religious 


Truth or Falſhood, this ſhews that his Examination 


Was 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation. 293 
was not ſincere, or of the right kind, and conſe- 
quently cannot approve him to God. 

Indeed I don't ſee but that after all the Author's 
ovlorious Pretences of delivering Men from their 
Fears, all Mankind muſt according to him be in a 
miſerable Condition, and under an inevitable Con- 
demnation, All that he offers concerning the Clear- 
neſs of the Light of Nature to all Mankind, tends. 
to deſtroy the Plea of Sincerity, which might other- 


wiſe be offer'd as ſome Excule for the Frailties and 


Errors they are guilty of, He tells us, that “ the 
* Light of Nature, like that of the Sun, is univer- 
*« fal, and wou*d, did not Men ſhut the Eyes of their 


F « Underſtanding, or ſuffer others to blind them, 
oon diſperſe all thoſe Miſts and Fogs which arite 


from falſe Traditions, or falſe Interpretations of 
« the true Tradition, p. 12 *.“ And again, he 


dolls us, that all Superſtition riſes from © Men's not 


*« adhering to thoſe Notions Reaſon dictates con- 


cerning the Nature of God.“ That Reaſon 

and Religion are inſeparable, fo that no rational 
Creature can be ignorant of it ſthat is, of the 
true Religion] © who attends to the Dictates of his 
E © own Mind, p. 379.“ And yet he alſo declares, 
mat Superſtition hath univerſally prevaiPd in all Ages 
and Nations from the Beginning; none have been 
cxempted from it but the free-thinking Few, He 
mut therefore ſuppoſe concerning all Ages and Na- 


S 


dns, that they did not make a right Ute of their 
Keaſon or moral Agency, that they did not at- 
© tend to the Light that was given them, and to the 
© Dictates of their own Minds, that they all ſhut their 
Eyes againſt the cleareſt Light, and conſequently 
vere all deſtitute of that Sincerity, without which 
| they cannot hope for Acceptance with God, or for 
any Reward from him. 


M Our 
F. 10. f P. 343. 
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Our Author ſeems to value himſelf upon his en. 
tertaining a better Opinion than others do, of thy 
Condition of the Heathens, and mightily blames 
Pr. Ciork for ſpeaking as he does of the corryy; 
and degenerate State into which they were fallen, 
and yet I cart help thinking, that the Repreſcnu. 
tion he himſelf gives of their State, renders it much 
more hopeleß, "and leaves leſs room for any fl. 
Vvourable Thoughts concerning thin, than EVe f the 
(is allow,” He tell Us, "Ho the Law of Names 1 
ſo clear, hat no well-meaning Gentile cou'd ve . 
net nt of it, and at e ſame time he 5 05 


25 


that there was 1 ſuch a . as a 1 e 7s 
Gentile for many Ages, which is to caſt them 4 
once out of all! lopes of the divine Favour. He 
ſluppoſes th that © Mankind at all times have enter. 

* tain'd ſuch Notions of God as are intirely incon- 
" fiſtent with his Nature, and contrary to what their 

4 Reaſon, if attended tO, wou'd inform them of 
e the Deſign and End of the Laws of God, p. 88*. 
And he particularly charges the Heathens on ti: 
account of their worſhipping the Mediatory Grd: 
as he calls them, as entertaining the moſt unworth; 
Notions of the Supreme Being, as debaſing God, an 

cloathing him with our Iiermilies, and that if they 
bad thought at all, they cou'd not have fallen into 
ſuch Abſurdities, p. 864. is plain then that he 
ſuppoſes the Heathens in general, not the Vulgar 
only, but the Philoſophers themſelves, particular 
the Pla. N N the molt refin*d of them all, to have 
entertain*d the moſt unworthy Notions of God, con- 
tiary to the cleareſt Dictates of Nature, and which 
they cod not have entertain'd if they had attended 
15 _—_ 


— —— —ͤ— 
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do the Light that was given them to diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween Religion and Superſtition, or even if they 
had allow'd themſclves to think at all; and that con- 
ſequently they did not make the beſt Ule of their 
Reaſon to diſcover the Will of God, and therefore 
were not fincere, nor conſequently accepted of God. 
don't know whether it will make the Caſe of 
the Heathens better, that he ſuppoſes the Jews, and 
Chriſtians, and Mahometans to be under the fame 
| Condemnation. For they are all, in his Opinion, 
| chargeable with groſs Superſtition, and thercfore 
none ; of them can take any Comfort from the Au- 
thor's Doctrine of Sincerity; becauſe none of them 
have made a proper Uſe of their Reaton and moral 
Agency, but have ſhut their Nyes againſt that clear 
| univerſal Light, which, if attended to, wou'd have 
taught them eaſily to diſtinguiſh between Religion 
and Superſtition, and word have diſpell'd the Miſts 
and Fogs of a falſe Tradition; they mult therefore, 
according to him, be all of them deſtitute of that 
. Sincerity, which he makes to be the only Title to 
the divine Favour, and thereiore muſt be all without 
any ſolid Hopes of Salvation, except the free-think- 
ing Few, that is, thoſe wao like our Author reject 


„, oi. 


= Revelation, de ſpiſe all the Religions in the World, 
„ and believe none of them; all the reſt have been 
„n all Ages, and ſtill are invoiv'd in an univerſal 
by Degeneracy and Apoſtacy from the clear Light of 
i Nature, and have fallen into Superitition, which in 
1 his Opinion is worſe than Atheiſm, 

= - And even with refpe& to his own Friends, the 
h s free-thinking Few, thoſe who protels to adhere to 
ww = put re natural Religion, his Scheme is not ſo favour- 
% able as it ſeems to be at firit View. The Queſtion 
wh 1 is, Upon what Grounds do they hope for Accep- 
10 = with God, or to be juſtified before him? He 
. tells us, that God gave Mankind from the Beginning 


4 Rule or Law for their Condud, by the Ober- 
4 daes 


296 An ANSWER 7 Chap. :1, 
vance of. which they were acceptable to him, d. 2. 
And he wou'd be glad to know, why this Rule ha, 


Loft its Virtue, and will not now render Men a; ge. 
ceptable to God as ever, p. 399*. And this Origi- 
nal Law of Nature, by the Obſervance of which 


alone he ſuppoſes Men can be juſtified and accepted 


ich God, he aſſerts to be a Law of unchangead!: 
Parity and Perfection, a Law without Defet,; and 
to wnich nothing cou'd be added by our Saviour, p. 82. 
and that if Mankind had govern'd their Actions by it, 
7 wowd have render d them as perfect as their 
Natures are capable of, p. 399. that is, they wou'd 
have attain'd to a State of perfect Virtue, I don't 


fee therefore upon what Grounds he ad his Friends 
can hope to be juſtified by that original Law of Na- 


ture, except they can plead, that they have attain'd 
to perfect Virtue, and that they have in their Prac. 


tice obſerv'd ard fulfill'd that Law of unchangeable 


Purity and Perfection. „5 
But he will fay this Law accepts of Sincerity, 


that is, of a Man's doing the beſt he can. Thus 
ha tells us, p. 5. that Men's uſing their Faculties 


after the beſt Manner they can, muſt anſwer the 
e 


End for which God gave them, and juſtify their 


| bas Conduct, P- 5 | And that os God's | Judgment | 


muſt hold proportion to the Ule they have made 
of their Reaſon, and it wou'd be in vain to ule it 
if the due Uſe of it wou'd not juſtify them be- 
fore God, p. 6.” But ſince he ſuppoſes that 
God adjufted Man's original Ability and Underſtand- 
ing to that perfect Law, and that this original Abi. 
lity ſtill continues; ſine he ſo often ſuppoſes that 
all Men have a clear Light and Knowledge of that 
Law of Nature, and that their Reaſon, if duly at- 


tended to, cannot deceive them in judging of religi- 
_ ous Truth and Falſhood, and that all Men are ca. 
pable of doing as well as knowins the Will of Cod, 


that 


36. 
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that is, of obeying that Law of unchangeable Purity 
and Perfection; I don't fee how he can conſiſtently 
ſuppoſe that any Man has uſed his Faculties after 
the beſt Manner he can, or has made a due (fe of 
his Reaſon, who is in any Inſtance ignorant or miſ- 
taken about that Law, or who in his Practice falls 


' ſhort of the Duties requir'd 3 in that Law; and con- 
ſcquentiy I don't fee, that any Deiſt upon his Prin- 
ciples, or he himſelf, can have any Ground to hope 


for being accepted with God, or juſtiticd betore him, 


except he be ſure that he has not fallen hort in his 
Practice of what that Law requires, nor has miſta- 


ken any of the Principles of that Law. No Man, 


according to him, can plead Ignorance of that Law, 


nay nor Want of Ability neither; ze precludes him- 
ſelf and all Men from all Plea for Mercy on this 
account. All the fine Things he ſometimes ſaith 
of the human Nature in 1ts preſent State, the clear 


and perfect Light all Men have to know their Duty, 
and their Ability to diſcharge it, only ſerves to ren- 


der their Ignorance and Difobedience more inex- 
culable, and to bind the Curie and Sentence of the 


Law faſter upon them, Whereas the Goſpel re- 


preſents things as they really are, that all Mankind 
are fallen into a State of great Corruption, Darkneſs, 
and Diſability, that God pities us in this State, and 
nas in his infinite Mercy provided a ſuitable Remedy 
for us, and will mercitully pardon our Infirmities, 
and accept and reward our Obedience, though at- 
tended with many Failures and Defects, if proceed- 
ing from a Heart prevailingly devoted to him. 
The Sum is this: Suppoling the Tenor of the 
original Law of Nature to run thus, that thoſe that 
uſe their Faculties after the beſt manner they can, 


and that make the beſt Uſe of their Reaſon ( which 
is the Suppoſition this Author makes) ſhall be ac- 


cepred and juſtified before God, yet this does not 
lay, that Ng òill juſtify thoſe chat have not made 
| - the 
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Fall ſhort of what that Law of unchan 


ä 31 K —— E 


the beſt Uſeof their Faculties and of their Reaſon, and 
it has been ſhewn, that this Gentleman muſt fps : 
this to have been the Caſe of almoſt all Vi ankind 1 in al 


Ages, Heathens, Jews and Chriſtians. Nor v. de 


and his Friends have any Benefit fromit, if eit e 


be conſcious to themſelves that in their Price they 


4viC Furity 
and Perfect! Oi 0 Qt Mes, Or if tiicy be in An Error 


about the Principles of that Law; [as ſome of then; 


certa.nly muſt, ſince they are divided about thode 


Principles, and 'tis impoſſible they all ſhowd be in 


the right] becauſe this wou'd argue, according to 
him, that they have not made the beſt Uſe of th rear 


Faculties, nor duly attended to their Reaton, Which 


yet he ſeems to make the only Plea for being accept < 
with God. So that after all the Author's Boaſts of tio 


Til. 


Advantagesof his Scheme, it really lays a Foundation 
for perp: tual Anxiety and Terror, and leaves litle 


room for any Man, or even for the Deiſts themlcivcs, 


to hope for the divine Favour or Acceptance. 


This will further appear, if it be conſidet'd that 


this Gentleman tells us, in his firſt Chapter, that God 
never intended Mankind ſhow'd be at any time with- 
e cout Religion, or have falſc Religions, and that there is 


but one true Religion which all have been cver bound 


to believe and profeſs, p. 5. And again, 


that God deſign'd that all Mankind ſhou'd at all 
times know what he wills them to know, belicy®, 
« profeſs and practiſe.” And muſt not this, ace. 
cording to his own way of arguing, cauſe many 


Fears and Anxicties? For When Men hear tlie re are 
ſome Things which it is neceſſary for them to believe, 


Profeſs and practiſe, how can they help being ſolli- 


citous to know what theſe are, and being in pain leſt 


they have miſtaken them? This Writer is pleas'd 


frequently to mention it to the diſadyantage 0! 


Chriſtianity, in order to ſhew what an anxious State 


| profeſſec 
* p. 4. | 


— 
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profeſſed Chriſtians muſt be in, that they have Fun- 


damentals, and yet are divided about them. He aſks, 


« What Aſſurance can they have that they do not 
« err molt dangcroully, when they conſider what 
« Diviſions there have been, from the Beginning, 

« among Chriſtians about ſuch Points? And that 
« the Guides of their Churches, though they agree 
in faying their Fundamentals are plain, have not 
« always the {ame Set of F undamentals, and when 


« they have, Widely differ in explaining them, 


& 


p.413 *.“ See allo p. 242 T. The Foundation 
upon which this Reflection proce eds is indeed very 
Wi ons, and that is, that it is impoſſible to be cer- 


tain of the Truth of any thing about which Men 
have been divided in their Sent nin For then 


there is nothing certain at all, not even the Being of 
a God. It is not merely Men's agreeing or diſa- 
grecing about Points that renders them more or leſs 
certain; this is to be tried by other Arguments; 


and it, upon an impartial Examination, I find good 


Reaſon to believe a Thing m ö ſelf, it ought not to 


make me doubt of it merely that I ſec others deny it. 


But not to urge this at preſent, what I wowd ob- 
ſerve is, that chis way of arguing bears as hard upon 


the Deiſts as upon the Chriſtians, It appears from 
the Paſſages now cited, that there muſt be Funda- 


mentals upon his own Scheme. For what are 
Things neceſſary to be known, believꝰd, profeſs d and 
drattivd, but Fundamentals? And may not the 
fe Demand be made upon him that he makes 


upon others, to let us know what theſe Funda- 
mentals are? And the Demand is more juſt upon 
| him, becauſe he ſuppoſes *em to be neceſſary to all 


Mankind, which we do not ſuppoſe concerning the 


Fundamentals of the Chriſtian Religion as ſuch, 
which thoſe only can be bound to believe or profeſs 


who have heard of the antes Rye And as there muſt 
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be Fundamentals in natural as well as reveal'd Re- 
ligion, ſo there is no Probability that the Deiſts, 
any more than the Chriſtians, wou'd all agree in the 
ſame Set of Fundamentals. Some might probably 
reckon the Doctrine of a Providence, Man's F rec 
agency, the natural Difference between moral Good 
and Evil, a State of future Retributions, among 
Fundamentals neceſſary to be belicv'd; others wou'd 
reject many of theſe, and either believe em not to 
be true, or not to be neceſſary, It is well known 
that the Enemies of Revelation are divided in theſe 
Points. They agree in nothing but in their Oppo- 
ſition to Chriſtianity. And as the Deiſts wou'd 
thus differ in their Creed, fo if any of them ſhou'd 
agree in the fame Set of Fundamentals, there is great 
Probability that they word widely differ in explain- 
ing them ; I don't doubt as widely as Chriſtians do 
in what they ſuppoſe Fundamentals, If therefore it 
Proves that Chriſtians can have no Aſſurance that 
they do not err moſt dangerouſly, becauſe there have 
cen Diviſions about the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith; muſt it not equally prove, that the Deiſts 
can have no Aſſurance that they do not err moſt 
dangerouſly, fince there have been and are great 
Divifions about the Articles of natural Religion, or 
thoſe Things which he ſuppoſes it to be the "Will of 
(God they fhowd know, believe, and profeſs? Theſe 
Things he ſuppoſes to be ſo very clear and plain, 
that every Man that attends to the Light given him 
1 eaſily know them; ſo that the Plea of Since- 
y (which, according to him, includes a Man's 
Z e the beſt Uſe of his Reaſon and moral Agency 
in the Circumſtances he is in) can have no Place in 
Errors of this kind. 5 
The Author probably is not inſenſible of theſe 
Difficulties; and therefore he has, tho? in contra- 
dition to himſelf, fix*d on ancther Expedient, to 
makæ the Deiſts and all others caly z and that 1 o that 
no 


— 
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no Principles or Opinions at all are of any conſe- 
uence to human Happineſs; and therefore Perſons 
need not trouble their Heads about them. This 
ſeems to be the Deſign of what he propoſes, p. 412, 


413 *. Having expos'd, as he thinks, Dr. ClarÞs_ 


Aſtertion, that Chriſtians have the Means and Op- 
portunies of obtaining a higher Degree of Happineſs 
chan the Heathens, he adds, “that this is a Notion 
« which lays a Foundation for everlaſting Perſecu- 
« tion, ſince it will oblige Men, as they love their 


Children, Families, Friends, Neighbours and 


« Relations, to uſeany Means, come into any per- 
« ſecuting Meaſures, to prevent ſuch Opinions from 
“ ſpreading, as they imagine wou'd deprive them 


— — 


« of that Degree of Happineſs, which otherwiſe they 


_ might ever enjoy; and is it not chiefly owing to 


this Abſurdity, that even the moſt moderate of 


« the different Sects are far from treating one 


another with that Benevolence which the common 


« Ties of Humanity require? And then he tells 


us, that © did Men believe that all who were 


« equally ſincere were equally acceptable with God, 


there cou'd be no Pretence for the leaſt Partiality, 


«< much leſs for Perſecution, either poſitive or ne- 


« gative: Nor cou'd any Man love another the 
« leſs for the wideſt Difference in Opinions; and 
then of courſe Men's Indignation wou'd be wholly 
e bent againſt Immorality, Sc.“ He adds, that 


this Principle, and this alone, wou'd cauſe uni- 
« verſal Love and Benevolence among the whole 


produce a new and glorious Face of 


_©& new Earth.“ 


It is plain here that the Author ſuppoſes, that as 


long as Men look upon any Principles at all to be 


Race of Mankind: And did it prevail, muſt ſoon 
| Things ; or 
in the Scripture-Phraſe, a new Heaven and a 


of great Importance to the Happineſs of Mankind, 


f A. P. 373. 374. 


and 
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and upon other Principles to have a pernicious In- 


fluence, this will lay a Foundation for everlaſting 
Perſecution; ſince this will oblige them to ule any 


Means, and come into any perſecuting Meaſures, 


to ſpread thoſe Principles which they think to be of 
conſequence to their Happinels, and to hinder the 
ſpreading of others which they look upon as perni- 


cious, and of an ill Tendency. Accordingly the 
Remedy which he here recommends tor the pre- 


venting Perſecution, and introducing univerſal 


: Benevolence, ſcems to be this, to regar d no Princi- 


ples at all as either conducive t9 our Happineſs, | or 


as having an ill Influence upon it; that is, to look 


upon all Opinions as indifferent and of ſmall mo- 
ment. And now this may let us into a true Diſco- 
very of the Author's Views, that his Deſign in ſay— 
ing that where Men are equally ſincere. they are 


equally acceptable to God, is this, that it is of no 
_ Conſequence to a Man what Religion he is of, or 
what Principles he holds; and if this proves hos 


there is no Neceſſity of believing Revelation, and 


that Men need not concern themſelves about it; it 


equally proves the Non: neceſſity of natural Religion 
too; that they need not trouble their Heads, whe- 


ther they believe aright in theſe Things any more 
than in Points of pure Revelation. It is of no con- 


ſequence to us whether we have juſt Notions of God 


or of his Attributes, or of the Worthip we render 


him, or of the Duties we owe to God, to ourſelves, 


or to one another. If he fays, t that {ome Know 
ledge of theſe is neceſſary in order to the Practice of 


Mo:ality, or of the Duties incumbent upon us, 


then this is to own that ſome Principles are of great 
Importance to our Happineſs, and that we ought | 
to regard them as ſuch, and therefore cannot poffidyy 
regard them as indifferent, nor can help looking on 
the contrary as dangerous; which, according to 
; him, leads to Perſecution and ſubverts that bleſſed 


State 


q 
"M 


* LE 
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State of Things, that new Heaven and new Earth 


which he ſo gloriouſly deſcribes, and by which he 
ſeems to mean no other than an univerſal Indifferenc 
to all Religion. . 
Iadecd the Way of arguing he makes uſe of to 
ax the Charge of Perſecution upon the Advocates of 
Revelation, will equally fix it upon all thoſe who have 
the intereſts of natural Religion at heart. Tis certain 
that any Man that 1s a true Deiſt and really believes 
the great Principles of natural Religion, relating to the 


Being, and Attributes, and Providence of God, Men's 


Free-agency, a future State of Retributions, and the 
natural Differences between Good and Evil, muſt 


neceſſarily look upon theſe Principles to be of very 


great Importance to the Glory of God, and to the 


Good of Mankind, and to the Cauſe of Virtue in 


the World. And whilſt he thinks fo, it is im- 
poſſible, if he has a juſt Concern for the Intereſts of 
Virtue and the Good of Mankind, but he muſt be 
concern'd for the maintaining and ſpreading thoſe 
Principles; and on the other hand, he ought, if he 
acts conſiſtently, to have as great an Abhorrence of 
the contrary Principles of the Atheiſt and Epicu- 


rean as the Chriſtian has; he muſt neceſſarily think 


them of the moſt pernicious Conſequence to Man- 

kind. and therefore muſt be ſollicitous to uſe all 
lawful Means in his power to prevent the ſpreading 
of ſuch miſchievous Principles; nor can he have the 


L | ſame Eſteem for thoſe that propagate ſuch Principles, 


and whom therefore he cannot but look upon as 


Enemies to the Cauſe of Virtue, as for thoſe that 


promote it. Suppoſing Men's Indignation bent 
wholly againſt Immorality (as this Gentleman re- 
quires) they muſt of courſe have a very ill Opinion 


of thoſe Principles, and have a Zeal againſt them, 
E which they think encourage Immorality, and have 
2 Tendency to weaken the Intereſts of Virtue, and 
d promote Vice and Wickedneſs. Thus the late 
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Lord Shaſi/bury maniteſts a noble Zeal again} 
thoſe that, like Hobbes, deny the natural Differences 
of Good and Evil, and it is evident that he looks 
upon them as advancing a Scheme deſtructive of all 
A 
Nor wou'd it alter the Caſe, thounh we ſuppos'd, 

that al! that are equally ſincere are equally acceptabi: 
@viih God, which 1s the Principle the Author ad. 
vances, as what wou'd effectually prevent Mer; 
loving one another the leſs, for the wideſt Difference 
in Opinions for ſtill, whilſt a Man regards ſome 
Principles as of moſt pernicious Conſequence to the 
Intereſts of Virtue and to the Happineſs of Mankind, 


he muſt have a Zeal againſt thoſe Principles, and 


muſt think the Authors and Abettors of them very 


al employ*d, and have no very good Opinion of 


Geir Sincerity; eſpecially if we take Sincerity in 
that Notion which this Gentleman himſelf has ad. 
vanc'd, for a Man's making the beſt Uſe of his 


E Reaſon, and the beſt Improvement of his moral 
Agency which he is capable of, which I believe a 


true Deiſt could not think the Atheiſt or Epicurean 
ro have done, 


The Argument we are now upon furniſhes a ner 


Proof of this Writer's Inconſiſtency. For though 


here he ſeems to preſcribe the looking upon all Opi 


nions to be alike indifferent, as the only way to 
avoid Perſecution and promote univerſal Benevo- 
| lence; yet in other Places, he frequently ſuppoſes 
ſome Principles to be of great Importance to the 
Good of Mankind, and others to be of a quite con- 
trary Tendency. Indeed, the very Deſign of his 


whole Book 1s to ſhew the miſchievous Tendency of 


. ome Opinions and Principles, and the Excellency ot 
others, particularly of his own, which he repreſents 
as every way-amiable and beneficial, He tells us, 
in the Paſſage cited before, of an univerſal Religion 
which all have been ever bound to believe and pratiiſe; 


and 


c cheriſh'd? and that, as they ought the! 
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and that God deſign'd all Mankind fhowd at 5 


Times know what he wills them to know, believe, 


+ profeſs 6 and practiſe. Now any one that really be- 


lieves this, cannot poſſibly regard all Opinions as 
alike indifferent, He mult believe that ſome Prin- 


ciples are of great Importance, and muſt therefore, 


if he acts confiſtently, be ſollicitous to maintain and 
wromote thoſe Principles which he thinks it is the 
Will of God we ſhould know, believe, and profeſs, 


and to diſcourage and prevent the preading of ſuch 
Principles as he thinks are contrary to them, and 
ſubverſive of them. 

Accordingly, when he 1s giving an 1 of 
vat thoſe of the meaneſt Capacity may caſily know 
concerning the Duty they owe to God, he afks, 


Can't they tell what Sentiments inſpire them with 
« Love and Reverence for the Deity? and need 


Sentiments do. this, the more they ought to be 


nemſelves to 
have the higheſt Ideas of Love a and Veneration 


ſignify, that the Law of Nature it ſelf obliges all 


Mankind, even thoſe of the meaneſt Capacities, to 
E cheriſh thoſe Notions which they find inſpire them 
E with Love and Veneration for the Deity, and to 


endeavour to excite the fame Sentiments in others; 


3 Mr conſequently to uſe all proper Endeavours in 


ther power to ſpread and propigate thoſe Notions. 


And when he there adds, that © as they cannot but 
E © {ce that it wou'd be, in them, acfronting God, to 
K ug him a Worſhip which they believe he ab- 


= cc 


nors, ſo they muſt think it the ſame in others:“ 


. 4 The natural Conſequence of this 18, that they 
muſt Fa ors by all proper means in their power, 


ta 


Vor. 1, 


* 


they much Reflection to know, that the more any 


for their Creator and Benefactor, ſo they ſhould, on 
all proper Occaſions, endeavour to excite the fame 
in others, p. 280K.“ This is ſtrongly xpreſſed to 
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to prevent others affronting him as well as them- 
ſclves. And now, is not this Scheme of the Ay. 
thor's chargeable with all thoſe Conſequences he lays 
upon others? Might it not be ſaid, with equal 
Juſtice, that “ this is a Notion which lays a Founda- 
tion tor cverlaſting Perſecution, ſince it will oblige 
« Men, as they love their Children, Families, 
Friends, Neighbours and Relations, to uſe any 
«© Means, come into any perſecuting Meafures, to 
prevent ſuch Opinions from ſpreading, as they 
% imagine would deprive them of that Degree of 
„ Happineſs which otherwite they might ever 
d enjoy.” : . 
Thus might the Author's Charge of counte- 
aancing Perſecution be eaſily turn'd upon himfelt, 
indeed the Method which he ſeems here to propoſe 
as the only effectual Remedy againſt it, viz, the 
looking upon no Prineiples whatſoever as of any 
Importance to Happineſs, is both plainly incon. 
ſiſtent with what he himſelf advances in other 


Paſſages of his Book, as hath been now ſhewn, and 


is in itſelf abſolutely impracticable. It appears that 
the true Deiſt as well as the Chriſtian, mult neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe ſome Principles to be of great Im- 
portance, and the contrary ones to be of a pernicious 
Tendency. Nor can the Atheiſt himſelf admit all 
Principles or Opinions to be equal, with regard to 
their Influence on human Happineis. He muſt look 
upon the Doctrines of a governing Providence, and 
a State of future Retributions, to lay a Foundation 
tor all kind of Bigotry, and the worſt of Evils, Su- 

perſtition, and therefore to be contrary to the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, and that his own Scheme is the 
only way to free them from needleſs Anxieties and 
Terrors; and accordingly, there have been Atheiſts 
as zealous to propagate their own Opinions, as any 
Set of Men whatlocver, Thus the Author, whullt 
he pretends to be ſich an Enemy to Perſecution, 
eg | 3 < propolcs 
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propoſes no other Remedy for avoiding it, but what 


| is on every Suppoſition impracticable, and can never 
take Effect. | 


Yea, he ſeems to me to juſtify that Principle 


* which has been the true Source of Perſecution 
in every Age; and that is, that it is lawful and 
* juſt to uſe any Methods, or come into any Mea- 


ſures whatſoever, to propagate thoſe Principles 
that are of Importance to human Happineſs, and to 
hinder and ſuppreſs thoſe Principles that are of a 
pernicious Tendency. This is evident from what 
he ſays in the Paſſage hi fore cited, where ſpeaking 


of Men's having a Notion that ſome Principles are 


great Importance to their obtaining a higher 
Happine!s, he adds, that this ll oblige them, as 
they love their Families, Friends, Neighbours, 7 


2 uſe any Means, come into any perſecutins Meaſures, 
to prevent ſuch Opinions from ſpreading, as they 


imagine, wou'd deprive them of that Degree of 


| Happineſs, which otherwiſe they might ever enjoy, 
EF p.412*, And elſewhere, ſpeaking of thoſe that 


ſuppoſe ſome Doctrines to be neceſſary to Salvation, 


hoc faith, „if they think ſuch Things neceſſary to 
Salvation, they muſt ſuppoſe it their Duty to ule 
| © fuch Means as will mo/# effefFually ſerve that pur- 


« poſe, and that God, in requiring the End, re- 


| © quires all thoſe Means that will belt ſecure and 
| © propagate it; p. 151 Þ.” Where he ſeems to 
think that ſuppoſing the Premiſes true, that there 
are Doctrines neceſſary, and which it is the Will of 
God they ſhou'd belicve, the Concluſion is juſt, that 
| they may, nay they ought, they muſt ſuppoſe it their 
- Duty to uſe any Means to propagate them, that 

they think will be moſt effe#ua/; and particularly 
E he ſhews, that they muſt, in this Caſe, think it 
| their Duty to uſe Force, or violent Methods to pre- 
a Damnable Opinions from ſpreading, p. 155. | 


5 
71% T P. 133. P. 138. 
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And that they muſt uſe Fraud too, to diem Men 


for their eternal Good, and hinder them from in. 
bibing poiſonous Dotirines, p. 157 * 


I don't ſee therefore, but that if his Gentleman 


can bring himſelf to think, that there are ſome 
Pr inciples of great Importance to the Happineſs of 
Mankind, (and he plainly ſuppoſes that the Princi. 


ples he himſelf has advanc'd in his Book are fuch,) 


and that there are other Principles of a very perni- 


cious Influence and Tendency, (and this Charge he 


often advances againſt the Principles of thoſe whom 


he thinks fit to oppoſe, and indeed of all that ſtand 


up for an external Revelation,) I don't ſee but, upon 


this View, he may think it lawful, and even his Duty, 
to ule any Means, or come into any Meaſures What. 
loever, that may be molt effectual to propagate the 
one and hinder the ſpreading of the other, That 


his Principles wou'd allow him to uſe Fraud for ſo 


good an End, none can doubt, that coniiders the 
Doctrine he advances, that Truth is to be judg'd 
by its Tendency, that F *alſhood is lawful, 15 cven 
a Duty, when it tends to the publick Good, yea 
and even to our own private Benefit, and that it 15 


lawful to deceive Men for their Advantage. He 


often bitterly inveighs againſt the pious F Tauds of 


EFccleſiaſticks, and yet he and they agree in the 
Principle, only they differ in the Application of it; 
becauſe they probably thought many Things 0 de 


for the Good of others, whith he does not think 


but why might they not act according to their Yer- 


ſuaſion, as well as he according to Js } And in- 


deed, if we may judge by the many unfair Quoti- 
tions and plain Miſreprelento ions of the Sehſe 
of Adverſaries, with many other Arts little rc- 


o ; » I 
concileable to Truth or Candour, fo uſual with 
this Writer and Other Fellow-l . in the 


fame Caule, they ſeem to think any Methods lawtu!. 


thous! 
5 P. 1:2, 


— 


es 
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thOL ugh never ſo unfair and difingenuous, in order 
to Obtain their End, the weakning, « or deftroying & the 
Authority of EVER Revelation: Nor am I ſure 
that he would . Force any more than Fraud for 
ſo good an End. That ſtrange Spirit of Bitterneſs, 
Which, notwithſtanding the fair Semblance of Mo- 
deration he puts on, 0 often diſcovers itſelf in his 


Book, migh t, for auglit I know, carry him to the 
Extremes of Rage and Violence; and fince he ad- 


vances it as a Maxim, that the GOoOdneſs of Actions 
is to be meaſured wholly by the T endency of them, 
don't know but he might think violent Methods, 
in ſome Caſes, good and neceſſary for ſo valuable 
an Endl. Indeed I when 1 col nſider that he finds fault 
with that Precept of our Saviour that teaches us to 
I;ve our Enemies, and that he urges it as our Duty 
to hate ill Men, not merely their Actions but their 
Perions, p. 342 *. when I conſider that he repre- 
{ents the Clergy, and all thoſe that are for poſitive 
Precepts in Religion, that is, almoſt all Chriſtians, 
n all Ages, as Bemo 71, and Divincs in all Ages, 
lor the moſt part mortal Encmies to the 7 
/ Reaſon, and beloto Brutes, p. 277, 278 f. I. 
uſt own that the Spirit of this Author ſcems to 
to be fo contrary to the mild and gentle Spirit of 
the ic Gol el, that I ſhou'd be loth ſuch as he had it 
in their power to do what their In iclnations might 
prompt em to, againſt the Profeſſors of © wriftianity. 
lam apt to think that all thofe who are ze alous tor the 


Author ity of the Scriptures, wou'd pals for the Advo- 


cutesoł a falſe and pernicious Superſtition; and Super- 
ation! is worſe, in this Gentleman's Opinion, than A- 
theiſm. I am not certain therefore, but he might 
perle mmſelt that it was for the Kane Good 0 
uh or deſtroy them. 
908 the whole, I don't ſee any Neceſtity we arc 
under to have recourſe to this Author in erder to 
X 3 Our 
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our being deliver'd from Perſecution, and to our 
being brought to a friendly Diſpoſition towards one 
another. I think the Goſpel has a much happicr 
Tendency this way, than the Scheme of Principles 
he wou'd introduce. Thoſe that govern themleives 
by its Principles and Precepts, however zealous the 


may be by all Methods conſiſtent with Truth, Huy. 


manity, and Charity, to ſpread thoſe Doctrines which 
they cannot but believe to be of great Importance, 
yet will never allow themſclves to ule any Methods 


either of Fraud or Violence for ſo excellent an End; 


their Zeal will be pure and peaceable, free from all 
Bitterneſs and Guile; nor will they think it lawful 


for them to do Evil that Good may come of it, a Mur. 


im abſolutely condemn'd by the Goſpel, though there 
is Reaſon to think that it is not altogether dilapproy'd 


by the Author, who is for having the Goodneſs of 
Actions meaſur'd wholly by their Tendency. 


If, as he tells us, there's no Part of natural 


Religion but what highly tends to improve a h- 


„ cial and benign Temper, p. 405 *;“ tis unde- 
niably evident, that nothing can have a greater Ten- 
dency to form the Minds of Men to a kind, be- 
nign, benevolent Diſpoſition, than the Goſpel of 
Jeſus, It not only confirms all that natural Reli- 


gion ſuggeſts on this Head, but furniſhes many ad- 


ditional Motives, the ſtrongeſt that can be conccw'd. 


It every where breathes univerſal Bencvolence and 


Good-will towards Mankind, and allows us not. 


(what this Gentleman thinks the Law of Nature 


allows us) to hate even our Enemies, When there- 
fore after having commended natural Religion tor 


its Tendency to improve this benign Temper, heim- 


mediately adds, that «© what in moſt Places paſſes 
« for the Chriſtian Religion, has transform'd this 


benign Creature into one fierce and cruel, and 


made him act with ſuch Rage and Fury, againlt 


« thole 


P. 367. 
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« thoſe who never did him the leaſt Injury, as cou'd 
« not have entred into the Hearts of Men, even 
though they were in the Doctor's unavoidable | 
« State of Degeneracy and Corruption; p. 406.” 
F118 obſervable; that he dare not ſay the Chriſtian 
Religion it ſelf as laid down in the Goſpel, but co 
in moſt Places paſſes for the Chriſtian Religion, has 
had this Effect. Why then did he not, when he 
had fo fair an Opportunity, take this Occaſion to 
acknowledge the admirable Tendency the Goſpel 
hath to cultivate and | improve this kind and benign 
Diſpoſition? Why did he not endeavour to recover 
Men to the true original Spirit of Chriltianiry, and 
to that End ingage them to read and ſtudy their Bibles, 
and to take their Religion from thence, at ad Sovern 
themſelves by the excellent Principles anc Precepts 
of the Goſpel? As to his Inſinuation, that the Rage 


and Fury that Chriſtians have fallen into cor; 1 


have entred into the Hearts of Men, even though 


they were in the Doctor's unavoidable State 7 FE 
ruption and Degeneracy; 1 wou'd only aſk, what 
does he think of the Heathen Pe eco Did 
not they ſet the exccrable Pattern of perſecuting for 
Conſcience- ſake? Though it muſt be own this 


has been improv'd upon ſince; the Art of :Perſe- 


cution, like other Things, gathering Strength by 


long PraRtice The Practice of putting Þ erlons 0 
geath for Conſcience- ſake, did not obtain among 
Chriſtians till the Purity af the Chriſtian Doctrine 


was in a great meaſure loſt; it came to its Hair — 


under the "Papal Uſurpation, which is the gre: ateſt 
Corruption of the Chriſtian Religion, and it was 
chiefly in Defence of Pagan Idolatries and Superſti- | 
tions, though cloath'd With a Chriſtian PO that 
thoſe Cruelties and Perſecutions have bee Dractic 80. 
And it is very hard that Chriſtianity Mos“ 5 be made 


accountable for Practices that are manifeſtly OWINGS 


% Men's Deviation from! it, and moſt directly ce con- 


[4 
[ 
: 
p | 
; 
* 
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for their Benefit to do fo, than he who command: 


former in every Part ſo beautiful, ſo amiable 
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trary to the Spirit and Genius of the Goſpel, If 
Men cou'd but be perſuaded to govern themſclycs 
by the excellent Principles and Precepts of Chriſti. 
anity, this wou'd be the moſt effectual Way to pro- 
duce that new and glorious Face of Things, that 


Heaven upon Earth, which this Gentleman ſpeaks 


of, to extinguiſh all Hatred and Revenge, and in- 
troduce a univerſal Benevolence and brotherly Af. 
fection. But if the Goſpel, which every where 
breathes a Spirit of Love and Goodneſs, which pro- 
poſes the moſt admirable Precepts of Benevolence 
and Charity, and inforces them by the moſt power. 
ful and ingaging Motives, and ſets before us a living 
Example of the moſt conſummate Love to Man- 
kind in the Son of God in our Nature; if this can't 
extinguiſh Animoſitics, nor ingage Men to mutu- 
al Love, I am afraid the Author's Scheme will never 
doit. Shall he who allows us to hate our Enemics, 
to avenge Injuries, &c. be thought a greater Pro- 
moter of Peace and Charity, and Good-will to- 
wards Mankind, than he that requires us. to love 


our Enemies, to do good to them that hate us and 


deſpitefuily uſe us, and forgive thoſe that have in- 
jur'd us? No more than he can be accounted a grea- 
ter Friend to the ſacred Intereſts of Truth, who al- 
lows Men to lye and to deceive when they think it 


* 


us to lye not at all, and not to do Evil that Good 


may come of it. 


J have now finiſh'd my Remarks on this Au- 


thor's Scheme; and now I may leave it to the Reader 
whether it deferves all thoſe glorious Encomiums 


he himſelf is pleas'd to beſtow upon it. He tells us 

in his Preface, that“ he has laid down ſuch plan 
his Preface, that“ he has laid d ſuch plain 

« and evident Rules, as may enable Men of the 


0 meaneſt Capacity, to diſtinguiſh between Rclt- 


* gion and Superſtition; and has repreſented the 


$ an 
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« and ſo ſtrongly affecting, that they who in the 
« leaſt reflect, mult be highly in love with it.“ 

And he concludes his Book with a Panegyrick on 
his own Performance. That by this Attempt of 
his, © as nothing but Rubbiſh is remov'd, nothing 
„but what 18 either inconſiſtent with, or at leaſt 

« takes off from the full Exercife of Picty and Vir- 
tue; ſo every thing is advanc*d which tends to pro- 
« mote the Honour of God, and the Happineſs of 
« human Societics, p. 421 That there 1s 
« none who with well to Mankind, but muſt alſo 
« wiſh his Hypotheſis to be true; and there cannot 
« be a greater Proof of its J ruth, than that it is 
in alt” its Parts fo eXactiy calculate d for the Good 
« of Mankind, that either to add to or take from 
« jr, will be to their manifeſt Prejudice, p. 422.“ 
That “ the Religion he teaches is moſt worthy of 
£6 God, mot trier ndly 0 Society, moſt helpful ro 
« Government, and molt beneficial to every Indi- 
« vidual;.that it is a Religion, as he hopes he has 
fully prov*d, founded upon ſuch demonſtrable 
Principles, as are obvious to the meaneſt Capa- 
city; and molt effectually prevents the Growth 
both of Scepticiſm and Enthuſiaſm.” And he 
concludes his Book with declaring, that “ he is 
ready to give up his Hypotheſis, if another 
can be named, attended with fewer Difficuities, 
and that if he hasadvanc*d any Notion which does 
Not naturally and neceſſarily ſhew eit ſelf to be the 

ill of God, by tending to promote his Ho- 

pur and the Good of Men, he is willing mtirely 
to renounce it, and by not perſiſting tO defend 
Error, to give this uncommon Mark of an ingenu- 
OUS Diſpoſition, Errare poſſum, UH eticus elſe 
nolo ?*-- 
| How far the Author may think himſelf ob!! od to 
| | Put theſe Protcihons 1 in practice, to ſhew his Inge 
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nuity and Candor, I cannot pretend to tell; but! 


think it has been ſhewn, that ſome of the Notions 


he has advanc'd are neither for the Honour of God 
nor for the Good of Mankind. I cannot but log: 


upon 1t to be highly derogatory to the Honour ot 
God to aſſert, as this Writer does, that it wou'd b. 


Tyranny in God to command us in any thing, which 


taken abſolutely and in general is of an indifferen: 
Nature, or to inſtitute any poſitive Rites in his own 


Worthip; and that we are not oblig*d to obey him 


in any Inſtance, except we ſee that that very Th hing 
has a natural Tendency to promote our own i. 


tereſt; which is not to allow him as great a U 
over his Creatures, as earthly Parents and Malter 
have over their Children and Servants. Nor can! 


ſee how he can juſtly pretend to conſult the Ho. | 
nour of God, who ridicules thoſe that talk of th- 


Dignity of the divine Government, and repreſents 
him as perfectly unconcern'd, as to what regards 
his own Authority, whether his Laws be oblerv'( 


or not; or who leads Men to think that though 
they do not render God any immediate W orſhip. a 
all, provided they apply themſelves to ſocial Dutics, 


they anſwer the End of their Being, and do al! 
that Jod requires; which is under Pretence of high 


Notions of God's Perfection and Happineſs in him: 
ſelf to compliment him out of the World, and mak 
it unneceſſary to have any 1 immediate Regard to tim 


at all in Religion. 
The Author's Scheme appears to me, to be 45 


little for the Good of Mankind as for the. Honour 


of God. It has been ſhewn, that whilſt he pretc nds 


bo mighty Zeal for Virtue, he in effect deprives it of 
ſome of its ſtrongeſt Supports and moſt powerful 


Motives, and takes away the moſt effectual Re- 


ſtraints from Vice; that his Scheme tends to weaken 


the Hopes and Joys of good Men, and to deliver 
the Wicked from the Terrors of divine Judgment, 


(though 
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(though it is for the Good of the World that ſuch 
Perſons ſhou'dd be ſtill kept under the Power of 
thoſe Terrors) and to make Men look upon Sin 
as a flight and inconſiderable Evil. He pretends 
to deliver Men from Superſtition, but takes away 
the Authority of the Scriptures, which is the moſt 
efectual Remedy againſt it; and though he will not 
allow God to inſtitute any poſitive Rites in his own 
Worſhip, of which he 1s undoubtedly the propereſt 
judge, yet he leaves Men at full Liberty to follow 
their own Inventions in this Matter, which in all 
Ages has been the moſt fruitful Source of the moſt 
abſurd Superſtitions. He inveighs vehemently a- 
gainſt Perſecution, yet he ſeems to allow that which 
has been the great Principle of Perſecution in all 
Ages, and that 1s, that provided Men do but think 
any Opinions to be of Conlequence to human Hap- 
pines, (which it is impoſſible in many Caſes to 
help thinking) they are oblig'd, even by Charity 
it {elf, to uſe any Means, or come into any perſe- 
cuting Meaſures to promote them, and to hinder 
the . contrary Opinions from ſpreading. He pre- 
tends a great Love to Truth, and Zeal againſt pi- 
_ ous Frauds, and yet he lays down Principles which 

diſſolve the Obligations of Truth and Faith among 
Men, and give free Scope to Falſhood and Deceit ; 
which is of the worſt Conlequence to human Society. 
He gives a large Indulgence to Men's Appetites 
and Paſſions, leaving Men to gratify them as far 
as they themſelves think reaſonable, or moſt for their 
own Happineſs in the Circumſtances they are in, 
eng any other divine Law to reſtrain and govern 
them. „„ e 5 
His Scheme is not only contrary to the Honour 
of God and the Good of Mankind, but in all its 
Parts inconſiſtent with it ſelf, What he offers to 
prove the abſolute Perfection of the Law of Nature, 
ls inconſiſtent with its ſuppos'd Clearneſs to all Man- 
85 kind; 
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316 An ANSWER 75 Chap. I, 
kind; and what he offers to ſhew that it is abſolutely 
clear and known in all its Extent to all Mankind, 
leaves no room for the Plea of Sincerity, which yet 
he ſometimes lays fo great a Streſs upon, as an Ex. 
cuſe for Miſtakes and Errors in Religion. He fre. 
iently prailes the Philoſophers, and ſuppoſes their 
Wridaes may be of ſignal Uſe to give Men clearer 
Notions of their Duty and of the Law of Nat ure, 
and yet will not allow, that a Revelation from Gd 
can be of any Uſe at all, to render the Religion fa 
Nature clearer to any Man, than it is to all N. 


vichout it. He often ſuppoſes, that all Men 155 0 
an equal Light given thera, that the Liglit of N. 
ture 15 equally clear to all, and equally difcoverati 


by all, the Illiterate as well as the Learned, and yet 


7 ThE 
* 


in . 0 Places, talks of Men's knowing the Law 


of Nature, and diſcovering the Will of God, a: 


as their Circumſtances permit, which Foote 2 tl at 
all Men have not equal Means and Advantages for 
knowing and diſcovering that Law. He tales a 

mighty Clamour againſt thoſe that ſuppols the Fica- 
then World to. have been in a State of great Cor- 
ruption and Degeneracy, though they ſuppole tius 
originally owing to their own Fault, and yet he 


| himſelf ſuppoſes them and all Man! ind, in all Ages, 


(all but the free-thinking Few) to have been in- 


volv'd in Superſtition, which he looks upon as the 


worſt State Mankind can be in, and this too as the 
Effect of an original Weacxnels in the human Nature, 
And whilſt he lets up for vindicating the Right of 
the Heathens to Happineſs, headvances $ſuchaSciicme : 
as if true, wou'd prove that there ſcarce was fucl a 


thing as a ſincere well-meaning Gentile for many Ages, 
„ olh chargeable with counteracting the cleareſt uni- 


verſal Light, and therefore all deſtitute of that Sin- 
cority Which he makes to be the only Title to Hap- 
pineſs. He ſometimes makes the Doctrine of fu. 
ture Retributions a Part of the Deiſt's Crecd, Big 

0 
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of great Uſe to make Men good and in love with 
3 Duty; at other Times he diſcards all this as 
mean and ſervile, deſtroying the Merit of Men's 
Services: fo that the true Deiſt, ſometimes, is one 
that believes future Rewards and Puniſhments; at 
other times, one that has no Regard to any ſuch, 
Thing. He frequently makes a Man's own Hap- 
pineſs and Intereſt the only Meaſure of his Obedi- 
ence, and that no Man can be oblig'd to any T hing 
but what ſome way or other contributes to his own 
Advantage; at other times he ſets up for a diſin- 
tereſted Vir tue, without any Regard to a Man's own, 
Intereſt and Happineſs at all. He ſometimes talks 
of the Duties we owe to God, as diſtinct from thoſe 
we owe to our Neighbours and our ſelves; and in 
many other Places repreſents t the Duties we owe ta 
our N. ighbours, as the whole of Religion, and all 
that God requires. He often talks of the Immuta- 
bility of the Law of Nature, and yet according to 
him, there are no fix'd unchangeable Rules of Mo- 
rality at all; the Goodneſs of Actions is to be wholly 
mealur'd by their Tendency, and this is to be judg?d 
by 4 Circumſtances a Man is under, which Cir- 
cumſtances, he [ays, are continually changing, He 
trequently ſuppoſes, that the Knowledge of the Law 
of Nature is neceſſ ary, and that this is the one true 
Religion which all have been ever bound to believe, 
know, profeſs, and practiſe; and yet at other times, 
he ſuppoſes that there are no Principles at all neceſ- 
fary to be beliey*d and profeſs'd, or to be regarded. 
as of Importance to human Happineſs, and ſeems, 
to recommend an univerſal Indifterency to all Relt- 
gion. 

I think J may now leave it to the Reder whe- 
ther the civil Epithet he beſtows upon the Scheme 
of the Advocates for Revelation, be not much more 
juſtly applicable to his own, that it is a ſelf-confound- 
ng She ane; and whether che Charge he advances 

2 - againſt 
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againſt the learned Dr. Clark, that he introduces 


univerſal Scepticiſm, p. 381, 382 *, may not be very 
properly turn'd upon himfelt, who ſeems ſcarce to 


have any fixed Principles at all, but 1s continually 


fluctuating, ſubverting in one Part of his Book, 


what he affirms in another? This Author's Attempt 


is a new Proof of the miſerable Shifts the Enemies 


of Chriſtianity are reduc'd to, and that whilſt they 
endeavour to deſtroy the Authority of Revelation, 


they do really confound themſelves. The Scheme 
which he has dreſſed up with fo much Art and Care 


in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, however plauſible it 
may ſcem to be at firſt View, appears upon a nearer 


Examination to be inconſiſtent with Reaſon and 
with it ſelf, TI have not ſo mean an Opinion of the 


Author's Abilities, as to think this is owing to his 
own Want of Capacity; he has done 1t to as much 
Advantage, as the Cauſe he had undertaken wouv'd 
admit; though one wou'd have expected, that when 
he is pretending to deſcribe a Religion, which he 
ſuppoles to be ſo very obvious to all Mankind, and 
which it is the Will of God all Men ſhou'd believe, 


know, profeſs, and practiſe, the Account given of 


it ſhou'd be clear, eaſy, and conſiſtent. I think it 


may be concluded from his Book, what wretched 
Uncertainties we muſt be reduc'd to, as to many of 
the Principles and Duties of the Law of Nature it 
ſelf, and what little Security we cou'd have of its 
being long maintain*d amongſt us, if the Chriſtian Rc- 


velation were diſcarded; and that therefore all that 


have a true Concern for the Honour of God, for 


the Good of Mankind, and for the Cauſe of Virtue 


in the World, ſhou'd have a high Eſteem for the 
Chriſtian Religion, to which alone truly belong thol:: 


Epithets, which the Author vain-glorioully attributes 


to his own Hypotheſis, that it is moſt friendly to 
Society, moſt helpful to Government, and mot: 
| beneficial to every Individual. MT 
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/ Nature, to beliete N, ve Reaſon. 


EFORE I leave RW fete Part of the Anſwer, 
relating to the Account this Author gives of 
dl Law of Nature, it may not be improper to con- 


ider, whether the Law of Nature it felt obliges us 


to believe any Propoſitions concerning Things above 
Reaton. There are ſeveral Things in his Book 
| 1 lead us to conſider this Queſtion, which 
therefore 1 have choſen to conſider diſtinctly z eſpe- 
ially, as what may be offer'd on this Head, may 
be of no ſmall Utle tor obviating ſome of the prin- 
cipa! CU. jections, this Writer makes againſt the 
DoGitines of Revelation. 

Our Author ſeems in ſeveral Parts of his Book, 
to deny that the Law or Religion of Nature can at 
all extend to Things above Reaſon. As he ſets up 
our Reaſon for a ſovereign Judge in all Things, fo 
bis View ſeems to be to ſhew that we are never 
to believe any thing, which we our ſelves are not 


| able diſtinctly to explain and to acccount for. 


Thus he aſks, © Can the eternal Reafon of Things 
extend to Things that do not belong to Reaſon, 
or, as Divines ſpeak, are above Reaſon? P. 367 
And more particularly in his 12th Chapter, p. 222 F. 
he ſets himſelf to prove, that there are not in Re- 
lizion Propoſitions to be believ'd which are above 
Keaſon;, he ought to have faid, Propoſitions con- 
cerning Things which are above Reaſon. He argues, 
ib 


— — 
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ce if I don't underſtand the Terms of a Propoſition, 
< or if they are inconſiſtent with one another, or ſo in; 
<« certain that I know not what Meaning to fix on 
« them, here is nothing told me, and confequently 
| « no room for Belief. But in all Cafes where I am 
if capable of underftanding a Propoſition, *tis Rey. 
1 « ſon muſt inform me, whether it is certain, pro- 
<« bable, or uncertain,” And again, “ it is impof. | 

« {ible to believe, when we know not what it is we 
C are to believe, or to believe an abſurd or contra- | 
e dictory Propoſition; yet becauſe People may be 
brought to fancy they believe ſuch things, there- 

c“ fore deſigning Men, whoſe Intereſt it is to con- 

« found Men's Underſtandings, and prevent all In- 
* quiry, have craftily invented the Nation of be- 
« heving Things above Reaſon “.“ He adds, “ that 


a q _ „ 
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e nee 
* Our Author here repreſents the Notion of believing ting; 
above Reaſon to be entirely the Invention of deſigning crafty 
Men, whoſe interelt it is to confound Men's Underitand: gs, 
and prevent all Inquiry. But the Notion of things above Reon 
is far from being peculiar to Divines, whom undoubtedly this 

| Writer here intends by crafty defezning Men, Oc. and whom he 
elſewhere expreſly mentions as the Patrons of this Notion. p. 46-, 
There have been others as well as Divines, Perſons of excellent 
Judgment, and great Friends to free Inquiry, and who were 
never ſuſpected of a deſign to impoſe upon and confound er's 
Underſtandings, that yer have thought it juſt to admit the No- 


\  — , tion of things above Reaſon. I ſhall only mention two, both 
1% of them Lay-men, of eminent Note for their Attempts to inform 
iF and improve Men's Underſtandings, and promote uſeful Know- 
jt ledge, Mr Boyle and Mr. Locke. That excellent Philoſopher, 


; the great and good Mr. Boyle, has written a Treatiſe, which 
11 | he calls a Dzſcourſe of Things above Reaſon, inquiring whether a 

Philoſopher ſhould admit there are any-ſuch. To which are annex- 
'Y ed ſome Adfvices: about judging of Thinss ſaid to tranſcend Reaſm 
| In that Viſecurſe he ranks things above Reaſon under three 
| Heads I he firſt is of things whoſe Nature is ſuch, that we are 
| not able diſtinctly and adequately to comprehend it. Such 13 
If | the Almighty God, whole Perfections are ſo beundleſs, and his 
17 Nature io ſingular, that it is preſumption to imagine that ſuch 
| finite Beings as our Souls can frame full and adequate Ideas of 
| them. Ihe tecond tort conſiſts of things, which have Proper- 
ties and Ways of Operation, which we cannot intelligibly account 
'Þ 8 4 Eo | 1 for, 
1 | | | | 
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whom he argues againſt, By things above!“ 
are not intended things evidently abſurd, nd con. 
tradictory to right Reaſon : but things 5 8 taken 
in their full extent, exceed our Comprehenſion, „ and 
which, tho* we have a fufficient proot of their Tri) 
and Cer tainty, yet are attended with difficu!ric; 
which thro? the narrownefs of our Minds, an« Alete Wan 
of a clear and full e on of them, we 

able ro reſolve. 


{ ſhall not at prefent inquiite, whether the Seri. 


ture-Revelation contains any Propofitions 
to Things above Reaſon; which we are bon: 
believe, but conſider the general Queſtion _ 

the Law or Religion of Nature is coneern' in 5 
whether in the Religion of Nature there are nc: 
ſome Propoſitions to be believ'd concerning Thing 
above Reafon, And in treating of this i 


diyides things into thoſe Which are acrording to Resſo s tick 
_ things which are contrary to Reaſon, and thoſethings WH CHAN 
above Reaion. And theſe things when reveaPd he makes 


1 ph Matter of Faith. See E ay on Hum Underfl. Book +. 


SY 


1 7. 56. 23. and Chap. 18. Sect. 7,9. He frequently fer; | nu! 
to nen the Shortneſs of Human Under ſtanding, and how us, 
we are tocomprehend or explain ſeveralthingsot which yet oh hays 
an un ab ahne. Of which he gives various Inſtances 
Among other things he inſtances in the very Notion of oc 
which is cumbered with ſome difficulties very hard, and x 
haps im poſſible to be explain'd or underſiood by us. The P. 


_ viſibility 72 infiaituzn of any ſinite extenſion involving us, whethe; 


we grant or deny it, in Conſequences im pollilye to be explig- 
ted, of made in our apprehenſion conſiſtent. And be would 
- fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that has not ſomething u 
which manifeſtly baffies our Underſtandings. See I 95 ay . Hun 
Under/t. Book 2 Chap. 23 and Book 4. Chap. 33. og 
his Works, Vol. I. p. 557, 559, 560, 561, 572. He 
therefore that it cannot be a reaſonable foundation for rejec 
a Doctrine propos'd to us as of divine Revelation, bec? ve 
cannot comprehend the Manner of it, eſpecially when it relates 
to the divine Effence ; and declares concerning himſelf, 1 gratt- 
fully receiveand rejoice in the Light of divine Revelation, wi 
ſets me at reſt in many things, the manaer of which ug 1 
Reaſon can by no means make out to me. J readily belles. 
1 8 God has declar'd, tho' my Reaſon find 5 16s 3 
t, Which it cannot maſter. . 76:4. p. 361, 573. 
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Nall firſt inquire, whether there are Things above 
Fealon, that is, above our Reafon; for this 1 is the 
„Hint to be conſidered: And then, whether there 
10 1 *ropoſirions relating to things above our Reaſon, 
ich we are oblig'd by che Religion Or Law of Na- 
to believe. 
to the firſt, that there are Things above our 

155 alory that is, which taken in their fall extent, Sc. 
end our Comprehenſion or Capacity, at leaſt 

t vrefent, and which, theugh true and certain in 
}.-raſelves, are attended With Difficulties, winch We 
not able to explain or to account for; is as evi- 


{cnt as it is, that our Faculties or Reaſon in their 


Orient State, are of a very narrow and limited X- 
ent. There is nothing more common than this 
* of ſpeaking, that tuck or ſuch things are above 
Man's Capacity, hat is, they ate ſuch as he Q 
por: 1 le clearly to conceive and comprehend. And 
5 relpect, things may be faid to be above the 
Re al n or Underſtanding of a Child, which are 
phi and ealy to a Man; things may be above 

the Jaderſtanding or Capacity of one Man, which 
nat above another's; as to comprehend many of 
Sir Jaac Newton's Demonſtrations, the Reaſons of 
State, the Policy of Kingdoms, may in many Caſes 
be above the Reaſon and Capacity of the Vulgar, 
ana of which they are incompetent Judges; many 
things may be aboye our Reaſon or Comprehenſion 
at preſent, which ſhall not be ſo in a future State; 
nd ſome things, perhaps, may be always above our 
Reach, which are not above the Underſtanding or 
ar pacity of an Angel; and e eme Yo. Difficul- 
15 waich appear to us inſuperable, may appear plain 
and caſy to Beings of a ſuperior Order, and whoſe 
Underſtandings and Capacitics are of a larger Extent 
than ours, And there are many things above the 
Reach and Comprehenſion of all created Beings, 
*hich yet are plain and obvious to the infinite Un- 
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All this is J thin 
that therefore ther 
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exceed our Capacity, and 
: certain in the mſclves, We 
lain © or to ACCOUNT fOr. 

be own'd by @ al that will | 
nn, that dur Minds are of 
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in ifs I 


tent, or as if 1 
jon and. Nature 6 { Things throughout the U, 
that tranicends our Cap acity, oi Or Which WC 6 
able to account for. . Particularly he ſomern; 
preſſes himſelf as if he thought, that all th: 
of God, and the Methods and Meaſures ol itt 
Wiſdom, are within the Reach of our Under: 
ng or Capacity. He tells us, p. 191“. that“ G6: 
cannot otherwiſe witneſs for himſelf, or ale: ch. 
« Wiſdom and Goodnets of bis Conduct, 
« ſubmitting his Ways to Men's cool De liber ratio 
« and ſtriét! Examination; rice tis from the Nut 
& we diſcern in the Laws of the 1 and 

V 4 114 4 - 
W vernment, that We Ca demonſtrate ! ax DC 
« vern'd by a God of infinite Wiſdom and Cx 
$4 5 8 But certainly though it be very . 
we {ce numberleſs Evidences of Wiſdom and (000: 
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were made and diſpos'd by an infinitely wife and 

od Being; yet it is allo equally true, that there 
many things in the Frame and Government of 


the W orld. many of the Phenomena of Nature and 


Proyidence, which we are not able to account for, 
the Reaſons and Ends of which we are not able 
High, And the Conduct 2 Ne 4108 dircéts te 
: a Caſe is this, that ſince we plainly ſec ſuch 
cht and ſtrong Evidences of W tom and l 
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«Cue this IE om an unwarrantable Prefump- 
wit nin that ns God Cannot otherwiſe wit 

r himſe if or atle;t the Ve HOT an Goodrich 
his ; Conduct „ than * ſubmitting his Ways to 
Men's cool Dong ra tion and ſtrict 3 camination,?” 
1 We were in al EIB [es Proper Judges of what 
ey does i the Government of the Waere and 
F C12 Reatons nie Wi | 7g may have for taking 
| Mcaſures or proceeding in ſuch a Court „ Or 

i he were always oblig 8 to acquaint us with 
© Rceafons of his Proceed dure, or He. muſt be con- 


tent to 8 his Wiſdom and Goodneſs to hos ar- 


ind and vilified. This Writer indeed produces 
GED 8 i > 2 


af ae of Scripture, in winch God conde- 
appeal to Men themſelves concerning the 
FX 3. * W om 
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Wiſdom andEquity ofhisVW aysandDealings, 5.1945 
and it will caſily be own'd, that in many Cales 
Reaſons of his Procecdure are ſo plain and obyic 
that all Men may fee and judge of them. But Tlie 
ſame Scripture aſſures us, that a; the Heavens 21 
higher than the Earth, ſo are his Ways and Though! 
abou ours; that we know but Part of his Ws; 
and that bis Was are often in the dark Water, 
bis Fuoijteps are not known ; and that though 6 
75 righteous in all bis Mays, and holy in all be doc; 
yet his 7udgments Are often eee, and 
Hays past ? finding ; and that we cannot by c 
iu ind out Cod. Wwe cannot fad out the Ami, 
unto Perſefion. And this every Man muſt G. 
that has a juſt Norton either of God or 94 Himſel! 
Tis: certain we know very little of the Laws 
which hi 3 the natural and moral Wo 
there are numberleſe things relart ng both to the 
finite Nature of God Hünſe f, and to his glorto) 
Attributes and Portico ns, and to Brig Me _ {bf 
his Providence, EP which we are not able 
count for; and no wonder, Ane cht e the N. 
rownets of dun - Mind is. we ate not able to form 
clear and adequate Idea of Things inſinite anc : 
- ternal, nor are We able to carry our Views at on: 
rts of the Unyveric, nor co 
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Y: 2 3 ak 5 
khr ach all the Parts 


E. 
uently 3 things in their Vari ous 1 *endene' 
Subſervicne! and in their proper Beauty wy I 
mony, and the Reſpect ey, hear to the VEL [ 
Nor 6 n 1 1 imagine to my elf a more 1idic 
Sint, than a poor forty Er ature who is pu: Hed 
with every thing about him, who knows not or. 
his own Bod, and Soul arc united, or how heh Him- 
E elt moves. anch fees at ud feels „ or the Manner of O. 
ration of his own Imagination, Memory, Sc. yal- 
prctending to lo vaſt a \ Compreh zenſlon, as Wo 
PEPE Judge In all Calcs « of th Nature and \ 
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i himſelf, and the Reaſons of the divine Pro- 
ingsz {0 that he will not allow any thing to be 
ts except he can clearly diſcern it to be to, 
there cou d be a Reaſon for any thing it he 
ot fee it. Our Author mentions Js de {ir - 


ts Y ofonwith God, | Fob 13. 3. But he ſhow d 'Y alſo 


en notice of his Siibmillion. That holy 


+, who in the Agonies of his Grief droppd fome 
reſſions that did not ſhew all the Submiſſion and 
(eration that hecamea C reature towards God, yet 


a Diſplay ON che divine Majeſty, and the In. 


chenlibleneſs of his Ways, hum bly acknow- 


his Error and Preſumption, in preſuming 


"to judge of Things fo far above his Reach, 
* Orks and Way 8 of the Moſt High; a Con- 


WI! ch WI 1h this (3 tema *1 word tollow, WHO 


* 4 1 T 8 1 
zertly all along, as if his Under ſtanding 
of fo vaſt an Extent, that God cou'd have 


Non FOY do! ng Any thing but he muſt knou It. 


rrainly it iS a juſt Homage we owe to the 


e . 
N i{e anct F] ghteous ( 20 or Oi che W Ori 
5 XR DD pl 3 
t which he quitly requires of his reatonable Crca- 


to believe the Wiſdom and Eauity of his Con 
1 


„ en where we cannot diſtinctly account tor 


„ e e 8 NE 
uin uch Caſes to ſubmit our Reaſon to God's, 


clatir g to thingsabove Reaſon, which we arc 0015 Fed 


is, to believe that God is _ than we Arc: 
hat he has molt juſt Reafons for every thing 


oc, though we. are not able 10 f hem, is 
y prelenbiad us by the Law of Nate it ſelf; 
Ang this will clear our way to the next ckung f 


d to conſider, and that 1s, whether Ince e there 
chings above Roan chere m ay be Propolit 9100 
Law or Relis gion of Nature to beitrve. 14118 
far to be 1 inqui q into; for perhaps it might 
„that thou Sh the re are 6 nig; above 'S Ur R fn 


o Capacity ro comprehend, WC need not CON- 
34 OUT le ly 0 8 about ti 1 jem, and Are un der 0 Obli— 
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ration to believe any thing Concer ning them. But 
L think it may be caſily ſnewn, that We are 
Caſes as much oblig?d to believe Pero CON 
cerning things of this kind, as concerning any! 
Whatſocver; and that in ſuch Caſes not to |; 
them, merely Be fe of the Diff iculties atten. 


44 


them which we are not able to account for, is an 

ſonable Conduct, and contrary to the J. 1 60 N ind 
Tho? things ſaid to be above Reajon, arc 

we cannot fully comprehend ; tho! they hav 

thing in them: which ria our Faculties, ar! ix 

difproportionatc to out! finite Minds: yet this 

not hinder, but that we may form fone ld o 

them, cho' not a clear and adequate one, an 

Couric 1 rationally and uſetuliy concerning 

IV — 0 AVC an lac of God aS al infinitely ons 8. 
1, tho? the Notion of infinite Pericc! ion mar 
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W e ome Eli! 28 in it, above the reach of * 
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ledge, Sc. makes that com ex Idea w' 

we repreſent to our ſelves the beſt we can 

preme Being, Which we call God; and the 

| ' theſe, which we alcribe t. 

U 8 ne and inunte 

Ard it is certain, that of What g Poumdleſs: 

nite, Wwe have no clear and 2: 1 quate ga 10) 

our Facu [ties gra ip. Or comprehend it: but y 
muſt not for that reaton diſcard: al ee e 


i chat WW nich 15 in Fl. Ute, 5 pr BEG 
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we are under no Oblig 

cerning it. But this W. ill be render? d pr 

mentioning forme particular Inſtances. - | 
Thus. c. C. it is an Article of natural Re! 


And ich 11 ain Dou id 10 he eve, that God. 
\r exiſts from everlaſting to everlaſtin 


? 
when 1 ſer my {elf to conceive Eternity, J ao 
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founded, and whatever Hypotheſis I chuſe, meet 
Iich Diihculties which I am not able to explain. 
am 09 bound to believe that, God is immenſe, 

ry where preſent, though what kind of Pre- 
ce this is, or after what manner he is preſent, 
cannot explain or account for, I belicve for very 


1 700 8 eaſons that God 3 all things, and that 


--knows future Contingencies; but the Man- 
how he does ſo, Jam not able to deicr: 255 And 
believe tan it God? <P reicience and Man's Free- Agen- 
xcrfectly conſiſtent with one another, though 
has puzzled forne of the moſt penet: ating Wits in 
| 2 how to reconcile them. I beheve that God 
ated the W old, though the Manner of 1:18 doing 
> ADOVC my Comprehenfion, . 
nd with _ ct to the Methods of divine Pro- 
ce; it is certain that God Derm fs Mn and Mi- 
4 ; 
[1 
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no or believes. that God made 
aman Nature Og NC {gina Foible or Weakneis, 
at makes Men hai Je to be practis/d on, and ex- 
les them in all Ages, an caſy Prey to 12 1POLtors, 


71 2 
6 1 Ca, i his 


allo certain in E act, . Hat! chough hebe the common 


6 


dent of All Mankind, yer he remarkably diſtin- 
hes {ome of the human Race. yea ſome whole 


1 


Nations above ethics. and gives them m. ch gręa- 


Advantagcs for their Improve ment in Knowle doe 


* * * 


nd Virtue; 1 conſeg uent! y in Happinc: 8. Now 


de Ends and Realons of theſe things we are in 8 
cat meaſure unac quainte cl with, and not able to ac- 
unt for, and there fore theſe may be juſtly ſaid to 


e above our A or Comprehenſion, at 
k at. preſent, tl we obtain a fuller and more 
cmprehen five View of Things, which perhaps we 


ma have in a hace State. Yet there are Propoſi- 
as concerning theſe things, which we are bound 
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co believe; e. g. we are oblig'd to believe that (9c: 
permitting Sin and Miſery, his giving ſome of th 
human Race much greater Advantag Es for Improve E. 
ment than others, is mort wiſe and juſt and reaſoi:; 
ble, though we can't “ arly comprehend or Peric 
trate into the Reaſons of it. 

And this is a Duty neceſſarily incumbe nt upon i: 
from the Law of Nature it ſelf, according to th. 


Definition our Author gives of it, and which | 
been mention*d above, vi. that ir is the Senje a; 


Practice of thoſe Duties, which reſult from the Knott 
ledge we by our Reaſon have of God and his Peri 
tions, and of 177 1 des and our dn Imper fectios, | 
For it is a Duty becoming ſuck ſhort-ſighted impe: 
fect Creatures towards the ſupreme and infinitely pe 
fect Being, to believe that whatever Method 
Proccedurehe takes is perfectly wiſe and juſt and goo 
tho! 12h the Reaſons and Ends upon which he pr 
reeds are Ame ahove our Reach, and what We 
not at Þ reſent able ro account for. | 
1 Jus it it appears, that there are Propoſitions con. 
cerning things above our Reafon or Comprehenſio 
Which yet we are oblig?d by the Law of Naturc t« 
believe; and he that thow d refuſe to believe 
things for no other Reaſon, but becauſe there ar: 
Drfficuities attending them, which he cannot foly 
and becauſe he cannot explain how theſe things 
o; e. g. he that ſhou'd refuſe to believe that 80 
is eternal, becauſe he cannot form a clear and c: 
ſiſtent Notion of Eternity; he that ſhou'd ful 0 
believe that God is every Where preſent, becavui 
what kind of Pre elcrice this 1s, or how he is c. 
where preſent he is not able to conceive; or thi 
thou'd not believe that God knows our Thought 5 
or fore-knows future Contingencies, or that he cre 
ated the World our of nothing, that is, gave Beis 
to that which had none before, mercly becauſe | 
Ka no Notion of the Manner how theſe thing 
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ed be done, wou'd act a moſt abſurd and un- 
bonable Part, contrary to the Law of Nature, and 
ch wortd terminate in downright Atheiſm. And 

\rheiſt peer hings ſtill more INCONIP rehenſt- 
> han e ap . hich! indeed are infinitely abſurd, 
et us NOW examine what our Author offers on 

kis object: He argues, It I don't pee omg 

« the Terms of a Propoſition, or if they are incon- 
12 tent with one another, or ſo unce! tail, Karl Know 

e v hat Mea ming tc AX On them, He Ee IS moth 8 

d me, and conſequently no room for Beliet. 

Vill eaſily be acknowledged, that where the 

18 5 of a Propoſition are abſolutely uninte Hy gible, 

{ that I can have no Lic or C onception at all | of the 

-aning of thoſe Terms, there is nothing told me, 

onfequet ntly no room for Aſſent or Beltct, te 

re than I can reaionably aſſent to a Pr Opoſition 
iver'd in a Language that is b unknoun to 

But it is far from being true, tho' our Author 

ſeems to take it for granted, that in Propo- 

ns concerning Things above Reaſon, the Terms 

Prop ofition mult be abſolut. ely un int Aligible. 
l cho che Things themfeives may have iom eching 

em above my Reach, and which I am not able 

i&tly to explain, and be attended with Din 

ties that J cahnot ſolve, yet there may be a ſuffi- 

it ir Reaſon to affirm or deny ſomething conce rnine; 

n; and I may u ndefitand. in that Cafe What 
arm or deny, and why I do ſo; or in other 
Words, I 770 have a ſufficient | Underſtanding of 

| Terms of a Propoſition to make my Aſſent to 
: 1calonable, though the Thing intended by thoſe 

"ns be a Thing of which I have not a clear _ 

quate Idea. T hus, e. g. that God 1s eternal, 

an intelligible Propoſition, though the Manner 2" 
Nature of this Eternity I am not able to explain, 

God has created the World, that he is every. 

ce preſent, that he fore-knows future Contin- 


genglies; 
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gencies; the Propoſitions here relate co Tt; 
above our Capacity to explain or account for, 
yet the Propoſitions themſelves are intelli Bible, 
we cannot he ſaid in theſe Caſes to | | believe We 
not what; tor we know and are certain, for 
good R. ealons, of che Reality of thoſe Things w. 
we attirm and believe, though if call'd to c 
the Manner how theſe Thi gs are ſo, we 
ablc to give 4 Conliſtent Accor unt or E xplica Ale 

the IN. W hat | believe 1 all thei e Caſe — 1 kin, (.3\ 
ſufficient Evidence or Argument, which make: 
Bchct a reaſonable Afſenr, and my not being 

to explain the Manner 0 them, which is a T'iu.. 
do not hw, is no Reaidn for my not believing 
Rec 5 of them, Which - a Thing Ido k 

| ans to cep to the Inſtances already allcdg'd. 

not being able to explain what Eternity is, | 
Reaſon for my not believing that God is etc: 
Which is a Thing of Which! fia ve the ftrongel 

dence z my not being able to explain how he is 
WCC preſent, is no Proof that theretorc. | 

hot onmIpretent z and my not being able to c 
how he does fore know future Contingencies, 
Proc chat he does not  fore- know therm; anc 

nor Den Able con account how: this is re 
ctlablc with Man's Free-Agency, is no Proof 
therctore theſe Things cannot. be e 
therefore my ſuiitcient QbjecHon agzanntt mt 
lieving that they are very conſiſtent. In tel 10 

1 have ſuffictent Gr und to proceed upon in aft 
ing what I do affirm co ncerning them; 4 my not - 
being able LC Preys ne Or explain thi + | 


how t Rey cs he! 10 TO ant Wer all the Diff. 


— 


that may + ©bjed 6 dd An them, 18 Lo be we: 
into the. SO imity of the Subjcct, and the Narro 
Af my own Underſtanding. 
When therefore this A. thor alled es, he's 
unpoſſibie to believe when we know not 5 
7 | 
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+. we are to believe, or to believe an abſurd and 
contradictory Propoſidon;“ I caſily grant the 
rer, if he means one that is really CO: kaclict tory, 

d appears to us to be ſo; tis imp 2Mble to believe 

hilt we think it ſo: but it may be our Fault, 

„think that to be abſurd that is not 0 ; tins 

6e owing to our rath and haſty judging of 

Fl: _ above our Reach. and or which we are in- 
tent Judges. | 

50 this At athor ſeems to think it abſolutel y incon- 

ent With God's univerſal Gondneſs to do more 
one of the human Race, and give them greater 
{cans and Advantages for Lnproven Ent, Er. 
others; and yet in this be is Certainiy miſtaken, 

ae (as bi hall have Occaſion to thew atterw oy z) 

>Vident in Fact + that God does ks} ſuch a Di- 
ELON, whether we ſuppoſe a Revelation or not. 

it is evident Allo as ary friſt Princ ple Ry that G0 x1 

do nothing but what is juſt and good; and that 
efore the making ſuch : if kinction! is very con- 

tent wich his univerſal Goodnel z andTam oblig' d 

that Reaſon to believe it ſo; and that all the 
1/holty is owing to the Narrownef is of my own 

nd eritanding, and the Difficulty wou'd v aniſn 17 

12d as comprehenſive. 2 View 1 Things as God 

his may be calPd, if he pleafes, a ſubmit- 
ting our Reaſon or Underſtanding to God, which 
other Words is no more that to believe that 
dis wiſer than ! am, and may have Reaſons for 
{ 19268 which I don't at preſent ſee, and for want 
1 ſeeing may think abſurd; in which Cafe it is my 
Duty to get OVer the ic ming Abf. fardity, auc to Con- 
er my Pre judices; and not to do { 55 is a great Fault, 
this Author: by ſaying that f 2: impeftb e to 
gehe when we lee not what we are to believe, 
cans that we can't belicve a Thing to be true, ex- 
t we can diſtinctly know and account for the 
\Lanner how it is ſo, and anſwer all the Difficulties 
___ relating; 


Fc 


— 


— 


by 
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relating to it; e. g. that we can't believe that Go: 
Ways, in the mention'd Inſtance, are juſt, exc 
we can diſtinctly know and explain the Real. 
upon which he proceeds; of that we can't bel! 
that God is eternal, immenſe, and that he kno 
all Things. except we can difti inctly explain wi. 
Eternity and Iuune nſity is, and how it is 
he knows all Things, it is plainly falſe: bur 
he only means, that we cannot belicve a Thin 

be true, except we know, or have good Reaſon 
aſſure us that it is true, 1 own it. Thus, in the 
ſtance mentioned above, Ideen that God's P. 
_ ceedure is wiſe and juſt, becauſe I know it to A f 
and 1 know it to be 6 upon this Ground, or by 
Medium, that aBeing of infinite Wiſdom and Gor 
nefscan do or permit nothing but what is wie and 
in him to do or permit, which is a ſelf-evident Pros 
lition. And my Ignorance of the particular Reaſon 
this Procee dure, and my not being able to accoun- 
it, is no Argument for my not belicving it to be 
and quft, when J have otherwiſe ſufficient Evid: 

of its being ſo. 


« Tnall Cafes (ays this Author) where Tamas. 
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01 underſtanding a Pr opolitton, tis Reaſon n 
form me, whether it be certain, probable, oru 
& 


tain,” This will be cafily granted, even Kiel at 
to Thingsabove Reaſon, or which tranſcend our Cor: 
prchenfion; We are tobelieve no further than we have 
Evidence, either from the Natureof the T king or tro1 
ſulficient Teſtimony, And Reaſon muſt judge wi 
ther the Evidence be ſufficient, orinother Words, wit 
ther vc have ſufficient Grounds for believing. 1 : 1, 
that Reaſon may inform me, cvenin Things WhiCl, 
ken in their juſt Extent, are above my Comprehenſ 
and which I am not able diſtinctly to explain, that 
_ ſome Propoſi tions relating to chern are true, and 
therefore to be believed, as in ſcveral of the Inſtau 


eng mentioned 3 5 <4 that che contrar y Pro PO 
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Thus it appears, that there are Things al bove our 
5 = ion, or which exceed our Capacity in his 
State, which, tho? true and certain n then 
are attended with Difficulties whic! h we are 
able to ſolve, though perhaps they muy appear 
and e aly to Beings of Juperior Unger ding 5 
here are Propoſitions relating to 10 h Subjects 
which we axe oblig'd to believe. Nor de es this, as 

*.uthor infinuates s, Jet the Raving, of an En 
im a level with the Dittates of infinite Wiſdon:, 


„ rounder Nonſenſe mojt ſac red, For we are to be. 
othing concerning thote Objects that are-in 
l already explain'd above Gur Realon, but 


wie have a full Evidence for, and u hat we have 
ron nds to believe. We proceed as much 


Evidence and reaſonable Grounds of Aſſent, 


CAST 
ving Propoſitions relating to ſuch Su! jects, 


'Th ele ing any Propoiition What ſocver. A x ad 


VICMENC e Or Ground of beiteyn ng muſt 
om the Reaſon of the Thing, or from com- 


tem Authority. And, in the latter Sts, Wwe 


have reaſonable Grounds to believe that the 

»thority is luflicient, and ſafely to b: e ded 

50 that here e 15 2 ſufficient rity againlt being 
A upon, either by Enthuſiaſts or Impoſte rS. 


unk it natural! y "= RY from what has been 


„ otter d, that ſuppoſing a Revelation from God 


irtoſted, and confirmed by ſuch Proofs - and. 


i'v.Jences as can reaſonably he gent = in ſuch a Cate. 


10 ſufficient Objection againſt it, that it con- 
: {tHe Doctrincs relating to Things which ex- 
our Comprehenſion, and wh: ich we are 
able diſtinctly to explain or to account for. 
[noſe certainly have very narrow Views, who, 

It they pretend a great Zeal for natural Reli- 
oh » Make it an inſuperable Oby jection aga) inst Re- 


On, that it teaches ſome Bae concernin 


7 
TIC 
& 12'S, 


Con- 


either 


8 Manner of which we find it hard to 


ad wad 
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conceive. For this, if it prov'd any thing, 
prove that natural Religion is to be rejecte 
ſince this allo teaches Doctrines concerming 


above our Reaſon or Comprehenſion, and 


ws eries too, Indeed on every Supp ost 
chatever Scheme of Religion we chuſe, We. 


Wen forne Dod: ines or Princis ples that are 


with Ditficult ties which We are not Ale to fle. 


I might caſily inſtance in many Tir 


to natural Philoſophy, where: as all >” 


are not utter Strangers to thoſe Studies, 


lig od t o aclmit many Things as true W ð 


cannot undertake to EXP; ain, and Which. 


| cumber'd A. W 1th Diftic ul. Lies Which We know | 
70 ſolve. Bot i 1 Have choſen tn « ORELnC Hiwi! 


ſtances where Religion is concern'd. An 
there be a Revelation at all, it muſt be ſupp. 
we ſhou'd have fome 1 hings there diſcove 


> 1 Ce 15 * } ; 7 111 11 N 54 11440 * Yo 
concerning the Nature and Attributes of +; 
ah W th 3 N ; 8 T.Y, « : N * . Sam is oY 4 
the Counltels of his WIIl, which we cou'd ng: 
wiſe have known at all, or not ſo certain! 


may juſtly be expected, that in ſuch a R. 
there Ne ng ſome Things Wien we find 


Owing; to any "De fect in 1 5 - but 


! 
j 


Nature of the Subject, of hich we 
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and adequate Idcas. An I caono: bur think 
Gentlemen very unreaſonable, Wy, if a Rey 
contains nothing but what is clear and vb 
and eaſily comprehe nded, take OCcal OD to re! 


it as perfect ly uleleſs and necdlets, and that 


us nothing but what we knew, or might as 
have known before; and if the R evclation « 


any Doctrines which are of a ſublime and 11 
= Nature, and therefore are attended with cont! 
Difficuities, ariſing from the Sublimity of th 


and the Narren of our own Underſtanding. 


this an wy ag Obiection againſt Fecciving 
The End f ie 6 rf PART, 
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